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SPANISH ACCOUNTS OF THE MARIAN PERSECUTION, 
NO, I.—PURGATION OF OXFORD. 


Fame, if not double-fae’d, is double-mouth’d, 
And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds. 
Mitton.—Samson Agonistes. 


Ir seems singular that the historians of the English Reformation 
should not have made more particular inquiry into the extent of 
Spanish influence in the Marian persecution. The facts, that all the 
bloodshed began after the conclusion of the Spanish match, that 
Queen Mary's confessor was an eminent Spanish ecclesiastic, that 
another eminent theologian of the same nation was placed in the 
divinity chair at Oxford, and that others were busy actors on the 
scene at the same period,—all these one would expect might have 
moved some one among so many diligent examiners to inquire whe- 
ther there were any existing documents of Spanish origin calculated 
to throw light upon the secret springs of action in those days. 

Mr. Le Bas, in his Life of Cranmer, (vol. ii. chap. 16,) has ex- 
pressed himself as unable to decide the question with whom the 
extreme measures of the persecution originated, adding some judicious 
remarks on the present state of the evidence, as it respects severally 
the queen, Gardiner, and Pole. But it is rather too sweeping a con- 
clusion at which he arrives, that “ probably the whole papal party 
rushed forward into persecution by an almost simultaneous impulse ;”’ 
that “they only awaited the signal ;’’ and that “ it is a matter of very 
little moment by whom that signal was actually given.’ There is 
evidence enough to prove that the impulse was very far from general, 
that the promoters of extreme measures found great difficulty in pro- 
curing agents to execute them, taat throughout the north, and in 
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many other parts of England, there was nothing done against the re- 
formed party.* 

Hume introduces his account of the persecution with a fictitious 
argument held between Gardiner and Pole, the one recommending, 
the other dissuading, the harsh measures that were adopted. This 
argument he does not profess to found upon historical records; but it 
seems to have been composed consistently with the popular belief, 
which it has tended to confirm, that the severities were projected by 
Gardiner, and carried on without Pole’s approbation or concurrence. 
Mr. Le Bas, with better reason, as it appears to the writer of this 

per, has concluded, with Strype, that “ Cardinal Pole was more 
inclined to measures of extreme rigour than has sometimes been 
imagined.” In fact, Pole was by principle, and from a sense of his duties 
as legate, a most diligent promoter of the papal supremacy,t not spar- 
ing to use severities if his object could not be otherwise attained ; and 
it is plain from his own writings that he considered heretics as worse 
enemies to Christendom than the great Turk ;¢ and though he had no 
delight in bloodshed, yet he regarded the use of the sword against 
them as lawful and necessary, as Bossuet and other distinguished 
members of his communion, at a much later period, have maintained 
it to be.g But the question being whether a simple aim to restore 
the union with Rome could have prompted all these atrocities, it 
seems clear, even if there were no other evidence, that Pole, with 
whom this was the ruling motive, could not have been the first or 
principal instigator of the persecution. 

As to Gardiner, the facts why that he was willing to try the ex- 
periment of blood ; but finding it did not succeed, he very soon de- 
sisted from all participation in it; and though he was solicited to 
renew it, steadily refused. 

It appears, then, that there were three classes of public men all 
more or less concerned in the persecution,—the purely papal party, of 
which Pole was the head; the English Romanists, whose zeal against 
the reformed was — by the privations they had endured in 
the late reign; and Philip and the Spanish party, who looked upon 
the suppression of the Reformation as a necessary means to secure his 
authority in England. The common opinion refers the extreme mea- 
sures to the second of these classes; that these measures were readily 
adopted and zealously carried on by some few English Romanists, as 
Boner and his suffragans, there can be no doubt; but the truth seems 
to be, as Burnet from some of his documents was led to suspect, that 





* See Bishop Godwin’s interesting anecdote of a conversation between his father 
and Pates, Bishop of Worcester.—Godwin de Prasul. p. 523. 

+ “ Hwe unius capitis agnitio firmissimum semper propugnaculum ecclesia fuit ; 
hoc semper, omnium primum, aggrediuntur heretici, hoc catholici semper de- 
fendunt.”-——Poli Defensio Unit. Eccl. Oratio ad Cesarem, 


{ “ —— novi inter nos Turce exorti. Nam quid aliud sunt Turce, quod ad 
religionem attinet, nisi secta quedam Christianorum, qui ab ecclesia catholica olim 
descivere ?”—Id. ibid. : 


§ See his letter to Philip II. Poli Epist. tom. v. p. 47. 
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the burnings and inquisitorial arrangements were the work of the 
Spanish party. . 
In the first place, as already intimated, there was nothing of this 


kind done till after the conclusion of the Spanish match. Ifthe Eng-, 
lish Romanists had been resolved to proceed to such extremities, and 
especially Gardiner, who is most accused of it, there seems to be no 
reason why the year which intervened between the queen's accession 
and her marriage should have passed without a revival of the statutes 
against heretics which gave the power of capital punishments. The 
act reviving these statutes did not pass the legislature till the middle 
of December, 1554. Queen Mary’s instructions to her council, in 
which she desires that “none may be burnt without some of the 
council’s presence, and good sermons at the same,” appear to have been 
sent about the middle of November preceding.* They could scarcely 


have been written till she was secure of the disposition of her parlia- _ 


ment to sanction the burnings; and yet they strongly shew her own 
eagerness, to use her own words, “ to do justice to such as by learning 
would seem to deceive the simple,” since she gave such orders before 
the statutes were revived; But the form and order of the “ 
sermons” at the autos de fe seems a hint she had borrowed from 
some of the Dominican friars who accompanied Philip. In short, the 
date of this document, as well as its internal evidence, seems to prove 
that the queen was instigated by Spanish influence to this first decla- 
ration of her mind on the extremities resorted to. It came forth at 
such a time, and it is the earliest document that speaks of burning. 
There is a further proof in what is recorded to have passed between 
Gardiner and the proto-martyr Rogers at his trial; when the accused 
having said that “ the queen would have done well enough if it had 
not been for Gardiner’s counsel,’ was answered, that “ the queen 
went before them in those counsels which proceeded of her own 
proper motion.” And to this the Bishop of Carlisle, Aldrich, a pre- 
late who was averse from the persecution, and other members of the 
council, bore witness.t But if the council had not received such in- 
structions from the queen as the document just referred to contains, 
there appears no certain ground for this statement and attestation. It 
appears by both these evidences that the queen instigated the extreme 
rigours, not at the suggestion of Pole, for she issued her instructions 
before his arrival; nor by the advice of Gardiner, for she “ went be- 
fore him in those counsels.” There remains only a third party which 
could have prompted her, and which either did prompt her, or she 
must have grown suddenly more revengeful of her own motion, which 
is scarcely probable, as there was nothing at this period particularly 
to disturb her serenity. It appears most probable, then, from the docu- 





* To this interval they are assigned by Collier, ii. 371,2. Burnet has misplaced 
them in the following year, vol. iii. 571. The allusion to Cardinal Pole as ex- 
pected, but not yet arrived, shews that they must have been sent before his coming, 
and probably just before. He came to London, Nov. 24th, 1554, his attainder 
having been reversed two days before. 

t Burnet, vol. iii, 543. 
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ments preserved and facts stated by the English historians, that the 
persecution was the work of Philip and the Spanish party. 

But if there is any reliance to be placed on the Spanish histories of 
the period, the question is scarcely doubtful, These records, as far as 
they have fallen under the notice of the writer of this paper, uniformly 
claim for Philip and the Spanish ecclesiastics the whole credit of hav- 
ing directed the queen’s mind, and a very reasonable share in the 
arrangement and execution of the measures. Before these are quoted, 
however, it may be well to prepare the way for them by recollecting 
some particulars of Philip's subsequent conduct towards those who 
were supposed to aim at a reformation in the church of Spain. 

This prince, who, if catholicism and devotion to the papal su- 
premacy are two names for the same thing, was beyond doubt Most 
Catholic, left the Netherlands for Spain in the month of September, 
1559. A severe storm harassed his voyage ; his fleet was scattered, 
and he came into port with his own ship dismasted and weather- 
beaten :— 


“ Thinking his escape from such danger something providential and miraculous, 
to shew his gratitude he resolved to purify Spain from heresy and exterminate 
Lutheranism. He went first to Seville, where heresy had made the greatest pro- 
gress, and where the members of the college of St. Isidore were infected and taught 
it to the rest. At his arrival, the inquisition apprehended all those whose religious 
principles were suspected, brought them to trial, and condemned thirteen to death. 
At their head was Don Juan Ponce de Leon, son of Rodrigo Ponce, Count of 
Baylen, who was burnt as an obstinate Lutheran heretic, Juan Gonzalez, a preach- 
ing friar, his companion, was punished in the same way ; as were also certain ladies, 
Isabel Voena, and three others. And as the house of Voena was the place where 
they held their assemblies, it was razed to the ground by the same sentence which 
condemned that lady to death. 

** In the following month of October the same rigour was exercised on the ac- 
cused at Valladolid. Philip caused twenty-eight gentlemen of the first nobility in 
the country, convicted of Lutheranism, to be burnt in his presence ; and to prevent 
the importunities of relations and friends of the accused, he vowed that he would him- 
self carry the faggots to make up the pile for his only son, Don Carlos, if that young 
prince should ever become a Lutheran,”* 


Such was Philip at the age of om Ley in hisown country. It 
was at the age of twenty-seven that he had come into England with 
high ambitious hopes; and trained as he was by education to identify 
the cause of the reformed with deliberate treason against his crown, it 
is needless to look further than to such a character for the prime 
mover of the fires of persecution. But it was not only a part of the 
dark concealment of his character, but a line of conduct in some 
measure dictated by the different circumstances of his situation, that 
he acted in England with more reserve, and employed agents whose 
connexion with him was not so immediately seen. 

Among the ecclesiastics who preceded or attended Philip into this 





* Fabre. Contin. of Fleury’s Hist. Eccl., Liv. cliv.c. 47,49. The French 
writers generally make the worst of Philip. It appears from the Spanish account in 
Illeseas, who was himself present at many of these scenes, that the inquisition had 
sentenced several persons, Cazalla and others, before Philip's arrival. Tlleseas, Hist. 
Pontif. Vida de Paulo, iv. § 4; Feyjoo, Theatro Critico, vol. ix. p, 260. But 
there can be no doubt that the description is substantially true. 
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country, and are recorded to have taken a part in the proceedings 
against the Reformation, were Bartholomew de Carranza, or Miranda, 
one of the Spanish divines at Trent in the first years of the council, 
afterwards Archbishop of Toledo, Primate of Spain; Pedro de Soto, 
confessor to Charles v. afterwards sent to Trent ; Juan de Villagarcia, 
and other learned persons of the Dominican order, both Spaniards 
and Germans, one of whom, the celebrated Constantine Ponce, hav- 
ing imbibed the reformed doctrine in England, was afterwards among 
the accused at Seville in 1559, and having died in prison, left only 
his effigy to be committed to the flames.* The king’s preacher was 
Alphonso de Castro, a Franciscan, a remarkable person both for his 
service to his master at the English court and for his published writ- 
ings, to which it will be hereafter necessary to refer. The learned 
Antonio Agustin, Archbishop of Tarragona, was also in England dur- 
ing this period; but he seems to have taken little part in public 
affairs.+ 

Pole mentions in his letter to Julius III., where he gives a par- 
ticular account of his interview with Charles V., before his voyage to 
England, that the emperor told him there had been a great fear lest 
the sight of so many persons belonging to religious orders who accom- 
panied Philip should provoke the populace to some disturbance, and 
that Philip had been advised to make them change their habit; this, 
however, he added, was not done, nor was it fit it should.t The cir- 
cumstance strongly indicates the state of popular feeling in the coun- 
try; and it must be confessed, if the Spanish accounts are true, the 
people had some reason to apprehend ill effects from the arrival of 
these foreigners. 

The Life of Bartholomew de Carranza was written, under the 
direction of his successor in the see of Toledo, Cardinal Gaspar 
Quiroga, Inquisitor-General of Spain, by Salazar de Mendoza, Canon 
Penitentiary of the church of Toledo,§ As Carranza passed the last 
sixteen years of his life in the custody of the inquisition, of course 
these persons had the best means of knowing particulars which could 
not otherwise be known, And as the Life was not published till after 
the death of Philip IL., it is written with as much freedom and truth 


* « Tl etoit un homme de grand merite, docteur en theologie, chanoin de Seville, 
et prédicateur de Charles V. II suivit en Angleterre Philippe II., et ce fut la sans 
doute qu'il commenga 4 gofiter la doctrine des protestans.”—Fleury’s Contin., 
Liv. cliv. c. 48. Burnet, v. 436, says that probably he died by torture of the in- 
quisition ; for which surmise he seems to have no grounds. 

+ He was sent by Pope Julius III. as legate extraordinary to congratulate Philip 
on his marriage; but the real object seems to have been to act as an intelligencer on 
the proceedings of Cardinal Pole. He ‘came, as the Spanish biography states, 
“‘ acudir al Polo en el arreglo de los negocios eclesiasticos.”— Retratos des Espanoles. 
See Ascham. Epist. xi. p. 50; and Epist. Oros. p. 398. He was at Trent; but 
his pursuits lay chiefly in the literature and antiquities of his country. : 

$ ‘* che fu consegliato far loro mutar lhabito; se bene cio non se fece, ne si 
conveniva fare.” In Burnet’s Records, vol. vi. p. 304. 

§ Vida y Sucesos Prosperos y Adversos de Don. Fr. Bartolomé de Carranza, y 
Miranda. My edition of this work is a reprint, Madrid, 1788; but the work itself 
is quoted in Fernandez’ Hist. Eccl. de nuestros Tiempos, Toledo, 1611; and ap- 
pears to have been written before the close of the sixteenth century. 
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as is to be found in books which must not impeach the justice of the 
holy office. As it is probable it has not been examined by any Eng- 
lish historian of the Reformation, and copies of the work are not 
easily procured in this country, it will be the object of this paper to 
state the principal views it gives of those transactions in which 
Carranza and his companions took a part, adding a few particulars 
from another Spanish work of the same period, but not of equal 
authority, an Ecclesiastical History, or rather a History of Missions 
to the Heathen, and Expeditions against Heretics, by Alonzo Fernan- 
dez, published also at Toledo, 161] :— 

* On the conclusion of this match,” says the Memoir, ‘‘ as it was the intention of 
the affianced parties to reduce the kingdom of England to the unity and bosom of 
the catholic church, the enterprise was begun by Carranza receiving orders to pass 
over into England, and to take with him great learned clerks, (grandes letrados,) who 
might arrange the business dexterously, (con mana,) conquering the difficulties 
which might present themselves, He accordingly set out in May, 1554, some time 
before the prince embarked.” 

And the Memoir gives him credit in the first place for having done 
much to remove the difficulties attending the return of Pole as legate 
to this kingdom. 

After Pole’s arrival, he seconded his efforts to procure a restoration 
of the church’s goods, and is said to have obtained a recovery of pro- 
perty to three monasteries of his own order. The English accounts 
are probably more correct, which speak only of one Dominican con- 
vent, and that a new foundation of the queen’s; the other two were 
Observants and Franciscans. 

He afforded Pole the benefit of his advice in those canons of reforma- 
tion passed in the synod of Lambeth in 1555-6 ;* and he is said to have 
been the person who drew them up in the form in which they now stand, 
after the synod was dissolved. (See Labb. Concil. tom. xiv. p. 1738.) 
This is not improbable, as Carranza’s well-known work, the “ Summa 
Concilioram,” composed previously, and first published in 1551, would 
have qualified him for the task, and rendered the arrangement of 
canons or decrees familiar to his habits. It is remarkable that these 
canons, which, while they establish much corrupt doctrine, contain 
some very salutary practical reforms based on primitive practice, 
should have remained to this day to regulate our cathedral system. 

He is next said to have been appointed by the queen and legate as 
one of the visitors of the University of Oxford jointly with Dr. Cole 
and Pole’s friend Ormaneto, afterwards Bishop of Padua, whose name 
is in all the English histories. Brooks, Bishop of Gloucester, is gene- 
rally found as the first of this triumvirate; and Heylyn has a fourth 
name added to the three. Wood, in his Fasti Oxonienses, 1555-6, 
confirms the Spanish account, however, by stating that Carranza 
visited Oxford at this period, and remained some time there. The 
visitation of Cambridge is also mentioned, the recantation of Cheke, 








* “ Este Concilio se empezé el ano de 1555, dia de Todos los Santos, en las casas 
del Amber en la rivera del rio, que son del Arzobisbo de Cantuario.” ‘The date is 
accurate, “ Continudse hasta la Quaresma del ano 1556,” when Pole prorogued it, 


that the prelates might go to their dioceses. ‘The English accounts are less par- 
ticular. 
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and the burning of the bodies of Bucer and Fagius. Carranza is not 
said to have been there ; but in a subsequent part of the Memoir he 
is represented as saying in his last moments that he took up the bodies 
of the principal English heretics and had them burnt, “ with all the 
authority of the holy inquisition.”* It is not improbable therefore 
that he took a part in both visitations; there is no reason to doubt that 
he directed part of the process at Oxford. The Spanish biographer 
gives much the same account as may be found in Strype of the de- 
struction of Bibles and other heretical books. “He caused man 

Bibles to be collected and burnt,” says Fernandez, “ which had been 
viciously turned by the heretics into the vulgar English tongue,” 
(viciadas en lengua vulgar Ingles ;) “ they were found fastened with 
little chains to the benches in churches, in order that they might be 
easily read by all.” This is also in the Memoir, which mentions the 


exhumation of the body of Peter Martyr’s wife,t+ and how it was - 


afterwards again laid by the side of St. Friswide, by order of Queen 
Elizabeth.t But notwithstanding they had so much to do and to de- 
stroy, the state of the university was at this time good and catholic, 
“as might have been expected from the efforts of its principal masters, 
Pedro de Soto and Juan de Villagarcia,” who had been placed there 
some time before. 

The effect of the labours of these learned friars is attested to the same 
purpose by Bishop Jewell, in a letter to Bullinger, three years later :— 

“ Academie nostr ita afflicte sunt et perdite, ut Oxonii vir duo sint qui nobiscum 
sentiant ; et illii psi ita abjecti et fracti, ut nihil possint. Ita Soto fraterculus, et alius, 
nescio quis, Hispanus Monachus, omnia ea, que D. Petrus Martyr pulcherrimé 
plantaverat, everterunt a radicibus, et vineam Domini redegerunt in solitudinem. 
Vix credas tantam vastitatem afferri potuisse tam parvo tempore.’’$ 

Bishop Jewell here seems fairly to give up the attempt to spell the 
name of Pedro de Soto’s colleague, whom Foxe calls “ Friar John,” 
and Dr. Lingard and others, taking half his Latin surname from his 
signature attesting one of Cranmer’s recantations, have designated by 
the name of *“ Garcina.’”’ It is fit he should be fairly introduced to the 
English reader, for he is a character of some note in the drama; and 
it certainly speaks something for the bad industry of the two friars 
that they were able so soon to root out the labours of such a prede- 
cessor, 

It is not expressly stated in the Life of Carranza, but is one of the 
particulars supplied by the Dominican historian Fernandez, that Soto 
and Villagarcia, and others of their order, had been sent by him, and 
appointed by his council, to the principal chairs of theology and arts 
in Oxford. Soto was made regius professor, and Villagarcia is stated 





* P. 179. If Collier had seen this work he would probably have allowed Burnet 
some grounds for stating that the queen was moved by some persons to set up courts 
of inquisition. Collier, ii. 404. 

+ Heylyn speaks of her as a very worthy matron ; very charitable to the pobdr. 

t “ Exaumése el cuerpo de Casauria, muger de Pedro Martir Bermilio, heresiarca, 
que quatro anos antes fué enterrada en la Colegial de Oxonia, cerca del cuerpo de 
Frisuida, alli tenida por santa, y se ech6 4 un muladar: pero la Reyna IJnmilladi 
Isabel, por consejo de Obisbos hereges, la volvié 4 la sepultura.” 

§ In Burnet’s Records, vol. vi. p. 349. 
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by Wood to have read divinity first in Lincoln College, and after- 
wards at Magdalen. <A third was probably the person whom Foxe 


calls “ Friar Richard,’ whose name seems to have been Reichardt, : 


German. The reader who is familiar with the English account of 
the last days of Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer, and the characteristic 
English denunciations ‘of the frauds and treacheries of these friars, 
will be amused with the contrast presented by the following notices :— 


‘* Juan de Villagarcia,” says Fernandez, “ was a son of the illustrious convent of 
St. Paul at Valladolid. After having read sacred theology in that province for many 
years, and with a high reputation for learning, he was taken to England to purify 
the universities of that realm of the tares which the heretic doctors had sown in 
them. Incredible was the fruit he gained by his letters and by the catholic and 
solid doctrine of St. Thomas, and not less by the rare virtue and marks of a religious 
mind which eminently shone forth in his life and conversation. He laboured inde- 
fatigably in scattering the darkness with which the Lutheran and Calvinistic teachers 
had blinded the students, (tenian ofuscados los estudiantes.) ‘Thus he was em- 
ployed during the whole reign of Queen Mary. After her death he returned to 
Spain, giving everywhere singular proofs of excellent sanctity, being a living 
picture of patience, humility , charity, works of mortification, and penitence ; and, in 
short, a true son of St. Dominic. His precious death occurred at Valladolid in his 
convent of St. Paul, or, as some say, of St. Gregory, where he finished his course as 
holily as he had always lived. Don Martin Navarro Azpilcueta,® as distinguished for 
his morals as his learning, and in both one of the most eminent with whom our age 
is acquainted, was at Valladolid at the time of his death; and at the hour and 
moment of his happy transit he heard three times celestial music of sweet and clear 
voices, making delightful melody. While he was under the astonishment occasioned 
by this new marvel, he learned that Juan de Villagarcia had just expired, and under. 
stood that this solemn festal joy was made in heaven to celebrate his happy entrance 
there. Nor did he fail to relate this afterwards to grave persons, who have attested 
it for the edification of others and for the praise of the virtue of the blessed Master 
Juan, as is stated by Juan de la Puente, chronicle writer to his majesty, in his 
Catholic Monarchy of Spain, vol. i. b. i.e. 10. 

“* Pedro de Soto, of the famous convent of St. Stephen at Salamanca, was a man 
illustrious alike in virtue, learning, and prudence. After having been for many 
years confessor to the Emperor Charles V., and in that capacity managed the govern- 
ment of his great empire,” (this shews at least the Spanish notion of the duties of a 
confessor ; but no wonder if such a man was more than a match for English heresy,) 
* he left him and lived in Flanders, making it his business from that post to attack and 
destroy the heresies of Germany. ‘The emperor was very unwilling to be without 
him, but thought it a point of conscience not to impede the labours of such a learned 
man in the cause of religion. From Germany he was drawn into England, to the 
principal university there, which is Oxford, where he reinstated the scholastic theo- 
logy of St. Thomas, the solid buttress against heretics, (solida y opuesta a los hereges, ) 
and banished their fictitious and fallacious doctrine, (desterro su compuesta y fucada 
dotrina,) with which they held out false lights to the blind and ignorant youths, (en- 
candilavan alos ciegos y ignorantes mé ancebos. ) He wasaidedin this by other learned 
masters of his order, Spaniards and Germans, as Sanders relates, b. ii. part 2. The 
students had a short time before heard a great and famous heresiarch, called Peter 
Martyr. It seems,” says the Dominican historian, “ that his parentsin Florence had 
given him this name (of Martyr) when he was a child, and he kept it afterwards ; 
but he was far enough from a martyr in his deeds. And he never was a friar of his 


This is the eminent canonist, commonly called Navarre, whose writings are 
often referred to by Bishop Hall, Jeremy T aylor, and others of our old divines. He 
was for many years professor of canon law at Salam: inca, then at Coimbra; then, 
being appointed by Philip as advocate to Carranza, now confined by the inquisition, 
he resided for some time at Valladolid, and afterwards at Rome. After Carranza’s 
death he continued there, in high favour with the popes Pius V., Gregory XITI., 
and Sixtus V., and died, at the advanced age of ninety-four, in 1586. He was a man 
of moderate, frugal habits, and declined many offers of preferment. 
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order, as may be seen in Genebrard’s Chron. Ann. 1562, and in James Laing, a Scot, 
and doctor of the Sorbonne, p. 25, who treats of his life and actions.* After hearing 
Pedro de Soto, the students compared them together, as St. Augustin compares the 
glorious doctor of the church, St. Ambrose, with Faustus the Manichwan. In the 
sweetness of his discourse and ornaments of style Faustus seemed to have the advan- 
tage of the holy doctor Ambrose; but in the science of sacred literature, and in the 
understanding of all its portions, the heretic could not be deemed equal or com- 
parable to the saint. So excellent and abundant was the fruit which the religious 
and learned Peter de Soto and his companions, religious persons of his habit, ob- 
tained in Oxford, that the seed of the faith which has endured in England to this 
day is the fruit of their labour in sowing.” 


It must be added, however, and the Spanish accounts do not dis- 
guise, that this success was not simply the result of argument. A 
statement, said to be made on the authority of Archbishop Parker, 
gives the number of clergy deprived for marriage only at three-fourths 
of the whole number. And the Dominican historian says that more 
than 30,000 heretics were either burnt, or reconciled, or banished from 
Kingland. 

( To be continued. ) 


ANTICHRIST IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.—No. II. 
( Continued from p. 376.) 


Tue doctrine of the three states of the world now claims a share of 
our attention. 

Joachim, in conformity with most of the Roman-catholie teachers,§ 
rejected the form of belief which is sometimes called Millenarian, and 
disposed of the difficulties incident to that question by the usual modes 
of anagogia. And he did not understand by one thousand years that 
precise time, but a period of much smaller duration, ‘Time, according 
to him, was divided into eight ages or @tates of somewhat irregular 
duration. The sixth of them commenced at the nativity, was divided 
into seven portions, being the seven Apocalyptic seals, and was to 
last till the year 1200, retaining, however, the next 60 years|| for its 


— _— - — —— — —————— 


* | have not these authorities at hand to refer to. Heylyn, Hist. of Eliz., proves 
Genebrard, in one instance at least, to be “ a loud liar.”” Wood, in his Life of P. 
Martyr, Athen. Oxon. says that he was a canon regular of the Augustines, and 
afterwards Abbot of Spoleto, before he embraced the reformed doctrines. It seems 
that he was not without many annoyances while he resided in Oxford, his windows 
towards the street being so frequently broken that he built a room for quiet study in 
the garden of his residentiary house, which remained till the time of Dean Aldrich. . 

t Fernandez. Hist. Eccl. 1. iii. ¢. xxx. p. 433. 

t Burnet, iii. 498. The number given is 12,000 out of 16,000. The number 
seems very great, but Burnet does not enable me to trace his authority. 

§ Apoe. fol. 21). 

|| Being two mystic generations. Joachim had explained the expression forty- 
two months by so many generations each of thirty years. And in his Concordia he 
labours to shew that the affairs of the world had been regulated from the-beginning 
according to similar numbers of generations. St. Matthew (he asserts) comprises 
the whole of the first status mundi in forty-two generations. But here he shifts his 
ground, and maintains that in the comparison of aras a generation must be taken as 4 
descent from father to son, and not as a fixed term of thirty years. All this part of 
his Concordia is an absurd and almost unintelligible attempt to establish, at all 
rates, a proposition which has no foundation in fact. 


Vou. XVI.—Nov. 1839. 
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gradual transition into the succeeding etas. ‘The seventh age was 
that of the Sabbatismus, or blessed repose of the church, and coincides 
with the Christian millennium, and with the mundane Sabbath (or 
seventh of the seven thousands of years) of the house of Elias, The 
eighth age, which hardly is of this world and foundation, was to be 
that of the general resurrection and beatific vision. The establish- 
ment of the seventh age of the church, or Sabbatism, coincided with 
that of the third status mundi. 

There be three states of the world or of the church—videlicet, the 
legal, the evangelical, and the spiritual state. 

But we must not hastily conclude from the mere names of them 
that the first began with Moses and the second with Christ. lor 
each of the three had both itsepoch of commencement and its epoch of 
perfection or clarescence. ‘The first state began with Adam,* but it 
shone (claruit) under Moses and the law. ‘The second began under 
king Josiah,t but shone under Christ and the gospel. And the third 
began with St. Benedict, but its clarity was to date from the advent 
of Elias and conversion of the Jews. So the three states were dove- 
tailed into one another; and each of the two latter was in existence, 
though not in a state of clarescence, during the continuance of the 
pre-ordinate status. And the three states includet five times—viz., 
that before the law, that under the law, that under the gospel, that 
under the spiritual intelligence, and lastly, the visio beatifica. The 
fourth of these times, being a part of the third status, is the seventh 
etas and the vulgar millennium. The following plan exhibits the 
divisions without attending to the chronological proportions :— 

St. 1. + Adam. 


} 


Time 1. 


Moses. 
Time 2. Josiah. ] 8. 2. 
CHRIST. 


‘Time + St. 3. 


fe 


Benedict. 





FE ias, circa a.p. 1260. 


Time 4. 


Age vin. * Baatifie Vision. Time 5, 


* Apoce. fol. 5, a. 


t Because, according to Joachim, forty-two generations from Adam were then 
complete.— See the Concordia, Z. 2, ¢. 14. t Exp. in Apoe, 3, b. 
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The men of the first state lived* in the similitude of God the 
Father; those of the second state, in that of God the Son; and those 
of the third state, in that of the Holy Ghost. The letter of the+ Old 
Testament belongs to the Father, the letter of the New Testament to 
the Son, and the spiritual understanding of both to the Holy Ghost. 
And in this manner? the first state must be ascribed to the Father, the 
second to the Son, and the third to the Holy Ghost proceeding from both. 

The first state of the church was§ under laymen and married men, 
laici and conjugati; the second was under the clergy, whom Joachim 
describes as preedicatores, preelati, clerici, and doctores ; and the third 
was to be under the contemplantes—viz., monks and _ eremites, 
The patriarchs|| of the Old Testament, as being fathers, had the 
image of the Father ; the children of the gospel, as sons, had that of 
the Son; and the angels, as being neither fathers nor sons, have 
that of the Holy Ghost, who neither begets nor is begotten. The 
conjugati had that of the Father** as such, the clerici had that of the 
Son as God’s /Vord, and the monachi were to receive that of the 
Holy Ghost as God’s Love. 

The Father is terrific,t++ the Son is wise, and the Holy Ghost is 
charitable. Accordingly, in the firstt+ status mundi death had do- 
minion, that the Father might shew himself terrible; the second is 
ascribed to the Son, because he is the master and lawgiver, who gives 
light to every man that comes into the world; and the third, as being 
the state of grace, is ascribed to the Holy Ghost. 

The monastic order§§ proceeds from the laical and clerical orders, as 
a type of the Holy Ghost who proceeds from the Father and the Son. 
And the third state, which belongs|||| to the contemplative order of 
men, and commenced with St. Benedict, is under the peculiar influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost, as that of the doctores or teachers peculiarly ° 
belongs to Christ. 

The Old Testament (said the Abbot 4 of Flore) is to be considered 
as the first heaven, the New Testament as the second, and the third 
heaven, proceeding from both, is the spiritualis intelligentia by which 
we shall be taught to come out of the secular Kyypt; and when St. 
Paul said he had been caught up into the third heaven, he meant 
thereby to express the spiritual intelligence. ‘This third state was*** to 
commence from his own days in the person of the Holy Ghost, and in 
the order of spiritual men contemplating the Lord, and was to be 
prolonged to the finis seecull. 

These appalling doctrines obviously challenge our attention in two 
different views ; that which regards the orthodox theory of the Divine 
Being ; and that which relates to the laws and dispensations of the 
holy church, 





ae 


* Exp. in Apoe, 147, b. + Ibid. 5,a. 3 Ibid. 5,b. 
§ Ibid. and 37,b. | Ibid. 16, a, 3l,a. 
{ So the monks and eremites are the angels of the kingdom. 
** Concordia, Z. ii. c. 8, 9,b. ++ Psalter. Decem. Chordarum. fol. 240, b. 
33 In Apoc. 5, b. §§ Ibid. 183. b. \\\| Ps. Decem. Chord. fol, 253, b. 
€¢ Ibidem. *** Prvfatio in Hieremiam, p. 2. 
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1. As early as 1179, the Abbé Joachim published a violently 
worded attack upon the Master of the Sentences for having* de- 
clared that the three persons of the Holy Trinity were una queedam 
summa res. And he objected that this was indeed no trias, but 
rather a quaternio ; for it inc ‘luded the three persons, and their com- 
munis essentia by way of a fourth. It is hard to imagine a more 
wayward cavil than this, Its tendenc y is to make every system or 
union numerically exceed the number of its constituents. Adam 
aud Eve, when made separate and reunited in the holy ordinance, 
were only two; but as God first created them in mysterious unity, 
and called their name Adam, they were (for so in effect argues 
Joachim) three—viz., the man, the woman, and the androgyne. 
The union of body and soul thus makes three—viz., the soul, the 
body, and the communis essentia, or una quedam res—man. The 


Calabrian did not, however, stop here; but he avoided the charge of 


mere puerility by incurring that of heresy. He explained the unity 
of the persons not to be true and proper, but collectitious or synthe- 
tical and similitudinary, as when many men are called one people, or 


many faithful one church, ‘I'welve oranges (such seems the spirit of 


his argument) do not make thirteen things—viz., the twelve units and 
the dozen which they compose; because the denen’ is a mere creature 
of the mind’s collective operation, and is to be taken nominalistically 
and not realistically; and it is only by uniting the three persons in 
this manner that we can avoid the quaternion, 

In furtherance of these heretical views, he cited John, xvii. 22, 

And the glory which thou gavest me I have given them, that 
they may he one,t even as we are one.” Here is a double igno- 
ratio elenchi; in taking “may be,” i.e., may be made, or become, 
for “may be’ simply ; and in taking “even as,” i.e, ecwcuile 
ingly, Or similarly, for “even as,” meaning tn the same degree. 
And by means thereof a sophistical conversion is effected; their 
unity shall be such as our unity is,—ergd, our unity is such as 
theirs shall be. ‘Thirty-six years after this publication, and thirteen 
or fourteen yearst after Joachim’s death,—viz., in A.v. 1215, at the 
fourth council in Lateran,—Pope Innocent IIL. thought it expedient to 
animadvert upon it, and specially upon the use made of the above- 
cited text, and pronounced that whoever defended or approved of this 
doctrine was to be held a heretic by all men. At the same time a 
salvo was made for the honour of the house of Flore and its founder, 
who (it was acknowledged by the Pope and Council) had always 
been willing to submit himself to the correction of the holy see. But, 
in his life-time, he had himself evidently conceived some misgivings, 
or received some — with respect to ‘the opinion he had hazarde d. 





* Matth. Paris. in 1179, p. 185.  Bellarmin. Seript. go 195. Oudin 
Seript. Eecles. 2, p, 1224, 5. Tiraboschi Storia, ete., tom. aan 2, p. 304. 

t In the Exp. in Apocalypsin he has stated that Peter was a type of the Father, 
Paul of the Son, and John of the Holy Ghost, fol. 21. 

t It is worth mentioning, as an i ‘lustration of that writer's merits, that Hlyricus, 


i his Catalogus Testium, p. 1660, states Joachim to have flourished in a.p, 1230, 
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And his Ten-stringed Psaltery* was the result of them. For he tells 
us (as the reader has seen) that the contents of it were imparted to 
him by a sudden illumination, in order to remore his previous doubts on 
the Trinity; and, in effect, that work contains passages of an orthodox 
character, and inconsistent with his heretical attack upon the Lom- 
bard. But it is yet a question whether the Psaltery was a sincere 
reparation ; and that question ranges wider than his technical dispute 
upon the trias and quaternio, His doctrine in that dispute was just 
tritheism ; more or less cannot be said of it. But what shall we say 
of the entire doctrine of the tres status mundi, embodied in the Psaltery 
itself, in the antecedent Concordia, and in all his other works? It 
breathes a spirit of error much ulterior to tritheism. The tritheist denies 
that the Son and the Spirit continue united to the Father as una 
queedam res; but he is sheltered from the evil consequences of poly- 
theism by the necessary and inherent unanimity of three co-ordinate 
perfections, omnisciences, and omnipotences. But in the doctrine of 
the tres status we have different and even opposite attributes ascribed 
to the three persons; and they are supposed to reign in succession, 
impressing with their own type and character the several periods of 
time allotted to them. When we hear that the Father, being himself 
terrible, was manifested in an era of severity ; that the Son, being him- 
self wise,+ presided over an era of doctors ; and that the Spirit, being 
himself all love and charity, was to bring in an era of grace ; if we do 
not involuntarily look back to heathenism itself, and think of 
‘¢ _______ Saturno tenebrosa in tartara misso, 

Sub Jove mundus erat,” 

we cannot fail to recollect the just, but cruel and inexorable, God of 
the Old Testament, whose government (according to Marcion) was 
superseded by the all-mercifal God of the New Testament. The 
three states of Joachim are not simply ¢ypical of the three persons, 
but they are actually administered by the three persons severally and 
successively, and derive their respective characters from the distinctive 
attributes which this blasphemer (for we have now followed him too 
far to lend him any milder name) has dared to allot to them. In the 
clarescence of the third state the Holy Ghost will exclaim by the 
mouth of Elias, “ Down to this timet the lather and the Son have 
operated, but now I operate.” ‘The first state belonged to the Father 
alone, the second state belonged to the Son and the Holy Ghost together, 
but mainly and principally to the Son, while the third state appertains 
exclusively to the Holy Ghost, wnt eorum,|| hoc est, Spiritui Sancto, 
‘The doctrine was a nondescript monster, with Marcion for its father 


eee —- +e Se ee eee 


* Two years subsequently to his assault upon the Master of the Sentences,—viz., in 
August 1181, the Psaltery appears not to have been composed ; nor indeed any of 
his books, except an uncompleted copy of the Concordia, 

t Taking Logos for reason, wisdom, or intelligence ; which interpretation heretics 
and mysties often affect of preference. 

t Expositio in Apoc. fol. 5. ' 

| Ibid. fol. 22, b. Consequently it not only is not literally true that the saints 
‘shall reign with Christ a thousand years,” but it is absolutely false. ‘They shall 
reign without him. 
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and Maximilla for its mother. And so much for its relation to the 
nature, attributes, and counsels of the Deity. 

5. All this was not said for nothing, or for the mere love of re- 
fining upon theories. But its object was to lay deep and firm the 
foundations of a plan daring in its conception. That plan was nothing 
less than to subvert and abolish i in toto, should emergencies require it, 
the apostolic and episcopal church of Christ. The Abbé Joachim 
had conceived, and the pontiffs Lucius, Urban, and Clement, his 
patrons, had ¢ autiously promoted, the idea of setting fire to the church, 
and leaving to the emperors, their rivals, nothing but its ruins and 
ashes to triumph over, while they raised in its stead a new edifice of 
priestcraft. It was toc onsist of the papal supremacy, acting upon a radi- 

cally regenerated state of society, through the sole medium of monastic 
orders. That supremacy is to be viewed under two aspects. In the 
first it exhibits to us an archiepiscopal superiority over the churches 
of the west, to which more recent encroachment has added a character 
of universality not originally claimed. That may be considered its 

quasi canonical aspect, and is the popery of Bossuet. But the same 
supremacy is by others regarded as a personal vicariate of Christ, from 
which all ecclesiastical authority flows. ‘The mediatorial influence of 
a patriarch, the appellate jurisdiction of an archbishop, though uni- 
versal, and the right of presiding in general councils, would not satisfy 
the desires of the modern Jesuit, or some of the more ancient Guelfic 
divines. So long as the catholic church enjoys its legitimate organi- 
zation, so long the scheme of a despotic monarchy ecclesiastical, de- 
rived from “ the Prince of the Apostles,” must be impracticable, or its 
success precarious and perilous. That was strongly felt in the con- 
tests of those times. ‘The clergy of Europe were neither universally 
nor to all lengths of the Guelfic party, nor all agreed to sacrifice their 
native countries and sovereigns to the ambition of Rome. Imperial 
Babylon had partisans even among those whom the mystic Jerusalem 
claimed for her own citizens. These were they of whom* Joachim 
complains, * prelates to whom the government of souls is confided, but 
who fornicate with Babylon, neglecting God’s mandate in atder to 
please men.’ ‘This is the clue to all his denunciations of bishops and 
clergymen, and sinister predictions against them, (as Ilyricust in his 
conscience must have known,) and to his exclusive praise of the popes 
and monastic fraternities. He foretold, that while the saints were con- 
tending, many of the cdericit would be incredulous to their words, and 
without openly insulting them, would secretly detract from them. 
Their defection from true popery, and adherence to the empire, at the 
close of the second status, and in the generations of transition, was 
destined to accelerate the triumph of Babylon and the Beast. And 
be it so, cried the prophetic voice of Joachim. Let Babylon, with 
the aid of many clerici, men of the expiring status, lay waste the 
courts of Je ‘rusalem, yet she herself shall perish by the hands of the 
Bestia Patarena, and of Antichrist ; and eve ry remnant of the clerici, 


* See Apoc. 194, a. + Author of the Catalogus Testium Veritatis. 
Apoe. lol, a 


. 


; See Exp. in 
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or church secular, shall perish likewise ; but a remnant of the eremitic 
order shall survive all tribulations to reign with the Holy Ghost in the 
third status. 

Nothing can be more entire than the destruction, more total than the 
impending abolition, threatened by the Calabrian abbot to the catholic 
and apostolic church, or, as he had taken precaution to say, to its prior 
and less perfect status. ‘The clergy* (he said), of whom the cruci- 
fied Peter is the type, shall perish, as he did, in the approaching 
tribulations; but the contemplative church, or monachi, of whom St. 
John is the type, shall remain to defeat the counsels of the heretics, 
and preach the gospel of the kingdom. The Spirit will then call 
upon all Christians to come out of the secular churcht as out of the 
house of bondage, “ the secular Kgypt.’ The word Egypt seems not 
only to imply a power temporary and to be overthrown, but one 
founded in unjust tyranny. The rancour and malevolence with 
which this monk regarded the ecclesiastical authority is more con- 
spicuous in the following passage :—“ The order of the clergyt was 
first begun by Josiah, who, although he was of the tribe of Judah, 
burnt incense to the Lord, but not with impunity.” So the type of 
the entire Christian clergy was a man who unlawfully usurped a 
sacred office to which he had no right, and experienced the divine 
vengeance for his presumption. This is pretty much in itself. But 
what shall we think, when we consider that the whole story is a 
creature of his brain ? Jusiah never burnt any incense or did any 
other sacerdotal act; and he never experienced the displeasureg of 
God upon any recorded occasion. It is of a piece, that he who blas- 
phemes the church of God should also * slander the footsteps of his 
anointed.’’ But the fiction bespeaks a mind and temper envenomed 
with no ordinary hatred. The factious words Guelf and Ghibelline| 
may not have been current to the south of the Alps for yet a few 
years, but the fearful schism between church and state, of which they 
were anon to become the bloody symbols, was in full existence. The 
career of Joachim was one of Guelfery overleaping@ all bounds, and 
absolutely run mad; it was that of a man shrewdly discerning, and 
most bitterly feeling, that while the canons of the holy church sub- 
sisted, the empire would never be entirely subjected to the papacy. It 
is no wonder that Father Joachim wanted the sanction and patronage 
of f three popes to encourage him in the publication of his Works no 


7 In Apoc. 142, a a. t Posleorium; fol. 253. 

t Concordia Vet. et. N. Test. fol. 8, b. 

§ That his death at Megiddo was no sign of God's displeasure is certain from the 
very remarkable words of pry the prophetess, ‘‘ Thou shalt be gathered into thy 
grave in peace.” 2 Kings, xxii. v. ult. . 

|| ‘They are said to have crtgaated in Germany about a.p. 1139, but not to have 
been employed in Italy earlier than 1220. 

q We must not imagine any change of feelings or purpose from the friendly in- 
tercourse betwixt him and Henry of Suabia. Joachim’s mind never wavered or 
relented. His connexion with Henry was merely of a local nature, and arose from 
his recognising, as a Calabrian abbot, his own legitimate queen the Empress Con- 
stance. Nowhere more strongly than in his writings inseribed to Henry does he 
denounce the past and coming persecutions of the papal church by the house of 
Hohenstauff, or more clearly predict the destruction of the Alemannic Babylon. 
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wonder that the see of Rome, in granting it to him, should seek to 
disclaim for her ener any express knowledge of the contents of his 
books; and no wonder that the Concordia, ‘of which the perusal by 
Pope Lucius was a known fact, should be represented as in an un- 
finished state when he saw it. How powerful and dangerous this 
prophet of mischief was, may be plainly seen in the passive behaviour 
of the clergy towards him. It was not then as now, when the delirious 
dreams of Mrs. Johanna this, or Mr. Edward that, are best refuted by 
exposing them to publicity. That age was credulous and uninstructed, 
and the great influence of Joachim would have been greater had they 
not wisely left him to himself. 

Although the third status commenced in the days of Benedict, who 
first gave to monastic life “ quamdam propriain formam,” it was not 
destined to shine under the second status and influence of God the 
Son, but, after the destruction of New Babylon, the order of monks* 
was to belong entirely to the Holy Ghost. Joachim shews in several 
ways that he was discontented with the Benedictine and Cistercian 
fraternities, and did not consider them apt instruments of his designs. 
Such plain men, as Adam Cistercian Abbot of Perseigne was, could 
evidently never serve his turn. Nothing can be more faint and 
even insidious than his compliments to St. Bernard and Citeaux in 
his Interpretation of Jeremiah, ch. xxxv.  Jonadab, son of Rachab, 
(he says,) signifies St. Bernard, who forbade his monks to preach, 
or wander about, or busy themselves, but enjoined them to abide 
quietly in their monasteries. ‘The obedience of the Rechabites, 
meaning the monks, is praised in scripture by way of rebuke 
to the contumacy of the clerici, to which let the secular bishops 
look. The promise made to Jonadab may perhaps signify that the 
Cistercian religion will endure to the “ finis sewculi.”” However 
that might be, Joachim was constant in announcing that new orders 
of Monachi and Kremite were about to spring up, to which the 
dangers of the Antichristian tyranny and the glories of the sab- 
batical status were to belong. ‘These orders were to consistt+ of “just 
men, perfectly imitating the life of the Son of man, but having, never- 
the less,’ a tongue well instructed to announce the gospel of the king- 
dom.” They will not be (saith he) subjected to action, as we 
reluctantly are, but by the abundance of grace devoted to contem- 
plation. There will seem§ to be a new order, but it will not be a new 
one. Its members will be like|| the angels of Godin heaven. Be- 
tween the two descriptions of persons, monachi and eremite, this dis- 
tinction is to be observed: that the former will be filled with mildness 
and suavity for gathering in the harvest of the elect; and the latter 
will be fierce and ardent to tread the vintage of the reprobate. 
When the Abbé Joachim died, the orders of Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans were neither of them yet in existence; and those passages in 
his works which designate them are palpable fabrications. But their 


* See Apoc. 18, b. +t In Apoe. fol. 175, b. 
t Nihilominus. Let not the word pass unheeded. 
In Apoc. 176, a. || In Hicremiam, ¢, xxiii. “ In Apoe. 176. 
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speedy appearance was, as we can scarcely doubt, in some measure to 
be ascribed to his spirit-stirring predictions concerning the angelic 
order of Eremites ; and more especially that of the Franciscans, whose 
founder came forward but from four to six years after the death of 
our abbot, and whose order in its commencement abounded with 
fanatical Joachites. 

It merits animadversion that, throughout these false prophecies, the 
eremitic order of men were not only taught to look forward to the 
coming again of Elias as the epoch of their supreme glory, but to look 
back to Elias of old as the type of that order and its original in- 
ventor. It is no better than an unworthy prevarication.* That pro- 
phet twice withdrew into the wilderness, once by God’s direct com- 
mand, and once by his own prudence, but both times for the same 
reason,—viz., to conceal himself from Ahab, who persecuted the pro- 
phets of the Lord. He was an eremite in the same sense only as his 
prophets were troglodytes, when they were hidden by fifty in a cave. 
Nothing whatsoever indicates that Elijah was of the ascetic spirit, or 
that he considered a solitary life meritorious. It is not to be learnt 
from sacred history whether he himself ever had a wife and family or 
not. But it may be clearly learnt, that celibacy was not the disci- 
pline or fashion of his famous college, for they were prophets from 
father to scr.4 Huldah the prophetess, who dwelt in the college, was 
the wife of Shallum.¢ “ I was no prophet, (said Amos,§) neither was 
[a prophets son.’ In Elijah and his order in general there exist no 
marks of the eremitic or anachoretic character ; but they belonged (to 
use Joachite language) to the order of “ laici et conjugati.” This 
illustrates the character of the Calabrian. He could announce no 
consummation of things without the coming of Elias; for he informs 
us that the opinion of his cotemporaries was quite fixed on that 
point. But his scheme was to transfer all power, under the pope, to 
the regular orders remodelled, and therefore he found it expedient to 
combine the two. 

The church discipline of the third state is but indistinctly foreshewn 
by Joachim. But it would be rather better appreciated if we were 
possessed of the Liber de Flore. His desire was to have but one su- 
preme head of human affairs, and that one the pope of the third 
status. Such is the scope of the following passage :||— 

“ Verily if one only were to preside in the commonwealth, and the Christian 
people were to serve him as their most excellent leader and god, the ship of Peter 
could not easily make shipwreck. But while such a one yet hath to be raised up, 


let the successor of the Alemannic prince look to it in time, lest while he thinks the 
bishops are placing their firm hopes upon Christian kings, the ship of the Roman 


government may be broken up. For it must needs be, the world willing or unwil- , 


ling, that the mighty of the church shall be bitten, that the pride of bishops shall 


—2 5 OC ee Oe" 


* Which has been eagerly adopted by the order of St. Mary of Mount Carmel, 
otherwise the White Friars. 


+t See 1 Kings, xxi. 35; 2 Kings, ii. 3. 
§ Chap. vii. ver. 14. 


|| In Jeremiam, c. 50, p. 384. These works are all miserably edited. The 


words Alemannici principis come after successor. As now arranged there is no 
syntax at all, 


Vou. XVI.—Nov. 1839. 3S 


t 2 Chron. xxxiv, 22. 
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fall, and the splendour of the church in temporals be minished. And this because 
of having tasted of the cup of Babylon. And because of the approaching ruin of the 
empire of the Romans, Jeremiah has warned the evangelical mea who are to be, that 
they should come out from the midst of Babylon of the Chaldees, lest they share in 
the impending judgments both temporal and eternal. Peter indeed shall be led 
whither he would not, and the Roman clergy or episcopal order shall be extinguished.” 


The pope himself must in the third state undergo an analogous 
change; when priest and bishop are no more, he can no longer be the 
high- -prie st and the arch- pontiff, but he will be the arch- angel or arch- 
eremite of the angelic or eremitic order. The pope who was to come 
and to renovate* all divine things was called by the Abbé Joachim 
the angelic shepherd. He was to flourish at some time in the sixty 
years of the transition. And although he was by w ay of excellence 
so styled, there were to be no less than four such popes. But in the 
time of the fourtht+ angelic pope Antichrist was to be revealed. As 
these were to be days of the uttermost tribulation, many years need 
not be allotted to these pastores or pape angelici. 

After Antichrist, and when the third status emerges from its time 
of transit into its time of clarescence, and Klias cometh, twelve apostles 
will be sent to convert the Jews. They will be selected from among 
the gentiles.| For as, in the Jewish times, twelve Jews were sent 
forth to evangelize the gentiles, so it is needful that, in the times of the 
gentiles, twelve of their number should call in the multitude of the 
sons of Israel. Nevertheless their mission will not be restricted to the 
Jews, and the Everlasting Gospel will be announced to all the tribes 
of the earth. They will effect all this with the aid of their coadjutors, 
who will be one hundred and forty-four in number, being the double 
of the number seventy-two who were the coadjutors of Moses; and 
they are to be to the new apostles as the seventy-two § disciples of 
Christ were to his apostles. 

Since the old apostolic discipline was to be utterly abolished, it is 
in the next place important to know what was to become of doctrine. 
The third status was to make its escape from the bondage of the 
literal interpretation, and possess the gift of the spiritual intelligence of 
both ‘Testaments. By this means the angelic popes and their ere- 
mites would be invested with the power of promulgating upon the 
authority of s¢ ‘ripture whatever doctrines suited their purpose. And 
indeed the Holy Spirit would assume the reins of providential govern- 
ment and introduce the spiritual intelligence to little purpose if after 
all, the tenets of the old gospel were to remain. To this effect the 
Abbot of Flore speaks out in several places. We have heard him 
saying, that an imitator of the life of Christ might nevertheless be able 

to teach the ~~ — Kingdom. Mark these words also: “ tempus 





—— — a $$$ _——_--—- - 


* Liber de Flore cit. a Telesforo Cusentino, fol. 25, a. 
+ Idem cit. ibidem, 29, a. 
t See Exp. in Apoc, fol. 103, a; and the Concordia, lib. ii. ¢. 4, fol. 20, a. How- 


ever, in Apoc, 220, a, he declares it to be uncertain whether the twelve shall be 
Jews, or gentiles, or some of both. 


§ Sic in both places. How many there really were, the Abbe Joachim well 
knew. 
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autem gratiee ascribitur Spiritui Sancto, guia ubt gratia est aboletur lex,* 
et ubi Spiritus Dei, ibi libertas.””. And these: “ secundus status fuit 
sub evangelio, et manet usque nunc, in libertate quidem respectu 
preeteriti, sed non in libertate respectu futuri. Dicit enim apostolus, 
nune ex parte cognoscimus et ex parte prophetamus,t cum autem 
venerit quod perfectum est evacuabitur quod ex parte est.’ The phrase 
** gospel of the kingdom,” and that used in Rev. xiv. 6, “ the ever- 
lasting gospel,” are employ ed by Joachim to signify the new form of 
revelation or gospel of the Holy Ghost in distinction from that of 
Christ. The angel (he saitht) who is to receive the Evangelium 
Eternum is well and aptly described as flying through the midst of 
heaven, for so doth the intellectus conte mplativ us. But this is no 
other than the spiritualis intelligentia, of which the Everlasting Gospel 
was to be the expression. “ Christ’ (he again says,§ in clearer 
terms) “ being sent by the Father into the synagogue as Lord and 
prophet, broke the earthen bottle of the Mosaic law by expounding 
his own and reducing the synagogue to nothing, being however sub- 
servient to the letter, and tormenting the flesh of his assumed hu- 
manity by the punishment of death. But now the preachers of the 
erange ‘lium eternum shall break the doctrine of the faithful doctors and of 
the holy scripture before the face of the universal church.” Yor the 
professor of a spiritual and contemplative intelligence to declare that 
he will employ it to break the doctrine of the church and the se ripture 
like an earthen bottle, is strong and unmeasured language. We can- 
not help that; there it is, 

It remains a mystery what manner of principles and what rules of 
life it was the desire of the Abbé Joachim and his party to establish 
in Christendom. We are rich in negatives, but he conducts us to 
nothing positive. ‘The law, he said, ‘(that is, the gospel law,) was 
about to be abolished ; and the re pet ated burthen of his song was— 
“ where the Spirit of God is, there is liberty.” But, often as these 
words recur, we are nowhere instructed what kind of liberty man- 
kind were about to enjoy. There are two principal schemes of spi- 
ritual liberty, ‘The one is that in which each person is so subdued to 
the Spirit by the working within him, that he is set free from sin and 
every ill affection, and avoids the same without any sacrifice or effort 
of self-control, inclination and duty having become inseparably 
blended. And there is another scheme which says, that “ to the pure 
all things are pure,” that the same which is sin to the subjects of the 
law is innocent and acuimopoy, if not actually holy, to the children of 
light. Joachim could not have harped upon the w onde “ ubi Spiritus, 
ibi libertas,” without feeling how urgently the case required a clear 
exposition of his principles. But he gave none. With its apostolic 
discipline, the pastoral office of the church was to be abrogated. 
Preaching and teaching were to come to an end. We are told i in- 
deed that the Eve lasting Gospel is to be preached; but there the word 
means the announcing and ibid: of a new system, and not the 


* In Apoc. fol. 5. + In Apoe. ibid. t Ibid. 173, a. 
§ In Hierem. c. 19, v. 1, p. 271. 
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permanent labours of a ministry. Doctor and predicator* were two 

of the names applied to the rulers of the second status, and were to be 

unknown in the third, which should dissipate the “ idola studiorum 

carnalium.”+ The rulers of that status were to be wholly and ex- 

clusively contemplative.t The church of the angelic popes was, in 

its destined transfiguration, to be no longer the church of St. Peter, 

but rather that of St. John; because St. Peter, who succeeded Christ 

in feeding the sheep, was a type and exemplification of the laborious 

life,§ and St. John, who was the beloved one, was the exemplification 

of that quiet life which pertains to the Holy Ghost. The labours and 

exertions so often alluded to as about to cease are those of the minis- 

try. No others are spoken of. And they, it is repeatedly affirmed, 
were to end entirely in the approaching sabbath of the world. That 
the holy sacraments, and especially the mysteries of the altar, had 
nearly seen their last day, is declared in terms as explicit as could 
well be hazarded. As the passion of our Lord was not prolonged 
beyond the evening of the sixth day, so the passion of the body of 
Christ shall terminate with the sixth age|| of the world, and all the 
mysteries and labours of the saints be consummated. What, then, 
was to become of mankind? The predominant order of the third 
state were the contemplantes; but mankind in general could not, 
nor is it insinuated that they could, pass their lives in anagogical 
theory and holy dreams. ‘Their intended moral, religious, and 
social state is that which we seek and inquire for. But we can 
obtain no answer, If it were meant that the Holy Ghost, while lift- 
ing the angelic order into the third heaven, would at the same time 
guide the multitude of mankind into all truth and innocence, it was 
easy so to say, and it would have sounded well. But it was not said. 
The objects of Joachim were, probably, to reserve to himself and those 
whom it concerned the full latitude which the system of a spiritualis 
intelligentia afforded, by giving no pledges; and also to sweep into 
his net as many various minds as possible, the licentious as well as 
the pious, by avoiding definitions. In fact, some of both sorts became 
the dupes of his dishonest ingenuity ; and it was long ere the effects 
of his teaching were eradicated. But although he devoted his life to 
sowing the whirlwind, it was God's merciful pleasure that nothing but 
small gusts of wind should come up. 

( To be continued. ) 


Errata.—In page 361, line 5, for ‘* manifested’’ read ‘‘ magnified ;"" page 363, line 20, read 
** was born ;"’ page 374, 2nd note, for “‘ forms’’ read ‘* fomes.’’ 


ANGLO-PROTESTANT CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


CHRISTIANITY, under the various aspects it has worn in successive 
ages and distant countries, has everywhere left a characteristic im- 


. This consideration dene ought to shame Rion site pretend that Sendhien ac- 

tually prophesie d the rise of the Fratres Pradicatores. 
+ ‘Interpr. i in Hieremiam, ec. 19, p. 273. 

$ In Apoc. fol. 22, a. 

|| Synchronizing in its termination with the second status. In Apoe. fol. 175, a 


¢ Joachimus Abbas, passim. 
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press upon the buildings employed in divine worship. The small 
square chambers in the Roman catacombs, and the consecrated ruins 
of Philee, are not less striking records of the depressed, than St. Peter’s 
and St. Sophia’s of the prevailing, faith, Every ancient Basilica, 
every Lombard and Gothic abbey, records its own history, and truth 
often seems like romance as their se ulptured legends are deciphered. 

A painful thought indeed accompanies the contemplation of those 
buildings which exhibit Christian architecture in its most sublime and 
imaginative form. Their grandeur is coeval with the corruption of 
that religion which they profess to honour. There is a continual al- 
lusion to errors and superstitions in the maze of a Gothic cathedral ; 
and the age is not far distant when every eye could detect them 
where they did not exist, while they overlooked their finest moral 
lesson. For those stones have sermons in them less often read than 
the tale of priestcraft idolatry and intellectual prostration. ‘They tell 
the professors of a purer creed that their futhers did not offer to God 
that which cost them nothing. 

As the habits engendered by the Reformation became familiar to 
men’s minds, they discovered how inappropriate the old churches 
were for those purposes to which they applied them. Instead of pro- 
cessions to be watched along the aisles, dense congregations were to 
be seated and to listen. Instead of distributing the service into many 
chapels one group alone could combine in public worship. The 
preacher had gathered to himself that interest which used to be cen- 
tered in the priest, and the pulpit competed successfully with the 
altar. The largest area of the sacred building was thenceforth alone 
required, T ransepts became useless, and gave the superstitious image 
of the cross; chancels, worse, as they brought back exploded Judaism 
and a holy of holies. Bucer, by Calvin’s direction, therefore declared 
that reading service in the chancel was an insufferable abuse and high 
treason against God*—a denunciation which procured a rubric in 
the second prayer-book of Edward, bringing the minister into the 
nave, and lest he should return, Hooper urged the king to “ shut up 
the partition, called the chancel, which separates the congregation of 
Christ one from the other, as though the veil and partition of the 
temple in the old law yet should remain in the church, when indeed 
all types and figures ended in Christ.” + 

The relapse thus dreaded actually occurred. Soon after Elizabeth’s 
accession, her prelates began to suspect that their predecessors had 
not observed the golden (or, as Jewell called it, the leaden) mean, in 
endeavouring to ke ‘ep pace with the popular notions of reform. The 
minister was sent back to his position near the altar, and as he needed 
no accommodation beyond a low desk or fald-stool not more cum- 
brous than a chair, such alterations might instantly be made. But as 
every ordinary had a dispensing power over this regulation, and it 
was in many cases inconvenient in itself as well as opposed to vulgar 
prejudice, the practice was far from uniform. A paper of Lord Bur- 


* Wheatley on Common Prayer, in notes to Dr. Hook’s Call to Union. 
t Hooper's Fourth Sermon on Jonah. 
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leigh’s enumerates, among other clerical irregularities, “ Some say the 
service in a seat made in the church; some in the pulpit with their 
faces towards the people; some keep precisely the order of the 
book.”’* 

It remained for James, who, with all his vices, cannot be charged 
with want of reverence for the altar, to break the last connecting link 
between it and the daily prayers. A convocation in the beginning of 
his reign directed that “a convenient seat’’ should be made for the 
minister, and the sentence naturally concluded “ to read service in.” 
Thus the desk became a fixture ; prayers were read to the people, not 
prayed with them ; and the altar, although treated with an affectation 
of respect at communion time, ceased to be the place “ where prayer 
was wont to be made.” Hence the attempt to maintain its sacredness 
by decoration only experienced the fate of every attempt at express- 
ing a sentiment no longer felt ; and the bitter epigram of Andrew Mel- 
ville spoke the thoughts of thousands :— 

** Cur stant clausi Anglis libri duo regia in ara 
Lumina ceeca duo, pollubra sicea duo ? 
Num sensum cultumque Dei tenet Anglia clausum 
Lumine ceeca suo, sorde sepulta sua ? 
Romano et ritu dum regalem instruit aram 
Purpuream purget religiosa Lupam.”’ 

It only remained for an amiable divine in the same century to 
make the desk and pulpit of equal height, thus formally acknowledg- 
ing the competition which had long been implied, and setting an ex- 
ample which has been extensively followed; how thoughtlessly let 
him decide who deplores the state of feeling and neglect of the sacra- 
ments it has contributed to produce. 

Thus it would appear that no mode of worship had hitherto be- 
come sufficiently established to affect the architecture. Indeed 
churches were so much more numerous both in England and Scotland 
than revenues for incumbents, that to build more would have been an 
absurd waste of money. It was much if a small portion of the old 
buildings could be kept in tolerable repair, the lead and bells having 
been generally plundered. The puritan taste, therefore, was never 
able to develop itself in England ; but crossing the Atlantic, formed an 
original and characteristic school. 

In America the early meeting-houses were scarcely distinguished 
from large barns with gable ends, except by their innumerable win- 
dows, and by porches carried up to the eaves, containing staircases, 
and giving access to the galleries. Occasionally a sort of canopy, 
raised on six or eight legs, and containing a bell, was placed above one 
of the gables. Within, the ecclesiastical division of nave and aisles 
was set aside, each passage taking its own course between the seats. 
Galleries lined both the shorter and one of the longer walls, supported 
by columns of an unknown order; the communion table stood near 
the pulpit; “the ceiling is plastered, but huge rafters, which project 
from the walls about six feet below the eaves, and help to support the 
roof, are not concealed. On the fourth side, and directly opposite the 





° “Madox Vindication, &e., 155. 
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middle of the long gallery, stands the pulpit, upon which the whole 
magnificence of architecture that the age could boast of was lavished. 
The fluted pilasters with their wondrous capitals, the heavy balustrade 
of the staircase, the graceful elevation of the desk, the superb bow 
window, in whose presence the other lesser lights seem to withdraw 
and hide their diminished forms, and more than all, the majestic 
sounding board, heavy with mouldings, and rising in the centre into a 
boss most marvellously sculptured ;—all these formed an assemblage 
of magnificent objects which seemed to mock at the puritanical sim- 
plicity of the remaining parts of the edifice. If the ambition of the 
builders was lofty enough for a steeple, one of the gable porches was 
made to rise considerably above the ridge pole ; upon this was erected 
the belfry, a structure which Strongly resembles the top of an urn; 
from the belfry a slender spire shoots up, terminated by a gilt vane. 
There was, however, another form of steepled meeting-house, which, 
we believe, is of earlier date than the one described. ‘This sort of edi- 
fice, of which very few now remain, is square. The four sides of the 
roof meet in a point over the centre of the building, and from this 
point springs the steeple, consisting of a belfry and spire. We must 
not forget one remarkable contrivance in our early churches, the ar- 
rangement of the pew seats. These were made with hinges, so that 
in prayer time they might be raised up and allow the occupants to 
lean against the back of the pew. At the close of the prayer they 
were slammed down with a noise like the broadside of a frigate.”* 

It is curious to find monkish misereres in American conventicles ; 
but such plagiarisms occur in works of allsorts. It is pleasant to add, 
that the Americans are improving in their notions on these subjects. 
There is a steeple at Boston upwards of two hundred feet high, and 
the pulpit has generally receded to the end of the church. Still, how- 
ever, it retains much of its ancient splendour; and having thus accom- 
modated the preacher, the hearer next thinks of himself. Many of 
the pews are lined with veévet. Interiors and pulpits closely resem- 
bling the early American are not uncommon in Scotland. Instances 
may occur in England too; but the writer apprehends that deserted 
chapels were at the time so numerous, that in neither portion of our 
island will be found any complete meeting-house exhibiting in its 
purity the architecture of the rebellion. 

The temper of England at the restoration was more favourable to 
the production of a school of architecture suited to the necessities of 
the church and justly expressive of its purpose. “l'o encourage this 
hope, a contemporary of Charles II. would have observed no defi- 
ciency of ecclesiastical learning in the divines, and genius of the 
highest order in an architect; the usages of the church quite un- 
settled, and above all a cathedral, and most of the metropolitan 
churches, reduced by the fire of London toa heap of ruins. Ages 
may pass away without presenting such another opportunity for pro- 
ducing a model combining all that antiquity sanctions and protes- 
tantism requires. 


—- — $$ es 


* North American Review in Bardwell’s Temple, p. 166. 
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Sir Christopher Wren was selected to restore the fallen altars ; he 
deeply felt the responsibility of his position, and saw that a protestant 
church could not consistently be the repetition of a popish abbey. ‘To 
make provision for remembering and restoring what was wrong at the 
very outset, is no laudable way of commemorating the past. Long 
transepts, deep recesses in the aisles, unnecessary screens where the 
whole building was to be filled with one congregation, he regarded as 
objectionable, and referring to St. James's, Piccadilly, he says :— 

‘* Churches must be large, but still in our reformed religion it should seem vain 
to make a parish church larger than that all who are present can both hear and see. 
The Romanists indeed may build larger churches; it is enough if they hear the 
murmurs of the mass, and see the elevation of the host ; but ours are to be fitted for 
auditories. I can hardly think it practicable to make a single room so capacious, 
with pews and galleries, as to hold above two thousand persons, and all to hear the 
service and see the preacher. J endeavoured to effect this in St. James's, West- 
minster, which I presume is the most capacious with these qualifications that hath 
yet been built. . . . . . In this church I mention, though very broad, and the nave 
arched up, yet, as there are no walls of a second order, nor lanterns, nor buttresses, 
but the whole roof rests upon the pillars, as do also the galleries, I think it may be 


found beautiful and convenient, and as such, the cheapest form of any I could 
invent."** 


He did not, however, confine himself to any one form; the Greek 
cross and Roman atrium are exemplified in his works, with many 
beautiful adaptations, as well as the Basilica. 

Had Wren been left to the unbiassed exercise of his taste and judg- 
ment, there would have been no pews in his churches to take up the 
room of parishioners. He remonstrated against these unhappy con- 
trivances, but selfishness and pride prevailed against him, and he suc- 
cumbed to that interference which has injured the fame of most of his 
successors.t At no time did he feel submission more painful than 
when he was engaged upon St. Paul’s, The model of that work as 
he designed it is still in existence, although grievously dilapidated 
from neglect and wantonness, and a splendid conception it is. A 
series of rotundas, three smaller, and one large, combine in a vast 
nave, On entering at either transept door, the extremity of the choir 
is visible ; and that system of successive developments so repugnant to 
Roman, so congenial with Gothic architecture, is set aside for one 
burst of greatness. But this work of unrivalled learning and imagina- 
tion was elaborated in vain. The portico of a single order was sup- 
planted by the present frontispiece, because, being confined to the 
Portland oolite quarries, he could procure no blocks of sufficient size 
for colossal columns. The aisles are said to have been added for a 


* Parentalia. 

+ Pews appear to have existed in England anterior to the Reformation. Sir T. 
More was accustomed to sit in the aisles as a protest against them. The old 
churches, however, seem to have been very partially tainted with these practical 
corruptions ; but after the Restoration, persons of quality frequented the churches so 
entirely as resorts of fashion that they became indispensable. In the drama of that 
odious age it is no uncommon thing to find the most infamous characters moot the 
merits of a sermon in the midst of an intrigue. It is rather curious that both Ro- 
manists and every other class of English dissenters, who can discern so many evils in 
the establishment, have all adopted this crying one. 
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still more painful reason at the Duke of York's suggestion; Sir 
Christopher's design offered no opportunities for those lateral chapels 
which he hoped to introduce on the restoration of popery, and there- 
fore it was abandoned. ‘This alteration so mortified the great artist 
that his passions found relief in a flood of tears. 

Entertaining sentiments so just on the subject of protestant religious 
edifices, and versed as he evidently was in architectural acoustics, it is 
perhaps to.be wondered at that Wren did not make a rotunda more 
prominently the type of his numerous churches. It would appear 
that the human voice is only exerted to its greatest advantage at a 
certain ascertained distance from the centre of a circle. It seems also 
very probable that no contrivances for reflecting sound are of any 
great value, and although in some buildings the echo is so quick as to 
enter the ear together with the original utterance, yet the voice is 
more distinctly heard where there is none at all. That these effects 
are best produced in a rotunda with slightly domical roof is the 
opinion of Sanders, confirmed by Wyat, or constructed so as for the 
floor and roof to form a parabola in the section, according to Dr. 
Reed. The pulpit, desk, and altar, might occupy places equi-distant 
from the centre; ventilation without draughts might be effected 
through the lantern ;* and, if the sanction of antiquity be anything, 
the first building erected at Rome for Christian purposes was a 
rotunda—the noblest monument of pagan Rome, consecrated as a 
church, is a rotunda—the holy sepulchre is a rotunda—St. Stefano’s 
on the Ceelian hill is of the same description, and in some respects an 
excellent model, especially as to the position of the altar, 

Sir Christopher left a school behind him which, although it never 
attained the master’s excellence, followed honourably in his footsteps. 
His scholars had not his varied learning, nor his quick sense of pro- 
priety ; but they shewed themselves neither destitute of resources nor 
invention. As one evidence of this among many, it may be observed 
that the steeples of Wren always stand upon a base of their own, and, 
by their skilful combinations, make the observer forget that their 
beauty is extorted from forms reluctant to pyramidize. Of all his 
pupils, Hawkesmo:e alone ventured to place a tower in the same posi- 
tion, and he had little reason to applaud himself on its design.t+ 
Gibbs, on the contrary, whose admirable spire at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields almost equalled’the happiest inventions of his master, stuck it 
on the top of a Roman portico, as if bent on destroying the effect of 
both. 

Architectural error, like literary immorality, has a strong tendency 


to reproduce itself. The poet knows not how many may imitate his | 


licentious stanzas—the historian imagines not how often an error he 





* See Report of Evidence on Warming, Ventilating, &c. the House of Commons. 
Sanders considered that the distance between speaker and hearer should never exceed 
70 feet. Sir C. Wren allowed 90 and 50 laterally. A very celebrated building for 
hearing is the theatre in the Ducal Palace at Parma, 130 feet by 102. Sanders and 
Wyat conceive that their experiments prove a speaker to be heard best when stand- 
ing 17 feet from the centre of the circle he addresses. 

t St. George's, Bloomsbury. 


Vout. XVI.—Nov. 1839. 
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has transcribed without examination may be republished to defame 
the dead and mislead the living—and the architect who panders to 
uneducated eyes at a sacrifice of the higher principles of his art may 
os the taste of centuries. In how many churches of the present 
day does the tower rise above the portico—an arrangement natural 
enough in a Gothic building, all the parts of which were evidently 
made to sustain roofs and turrets of stone, but quite unintelligible 
where a resemblance to a Greek temple is aimed at, no part of which 
could have supported such weighty structures. 

The originators of such incongruities had an excuse, however, which 
their followers have not: in the days of Vanburgh, Gibbs, and 
Hawkesmore, it seems to have been taken for granted that Greek and 
Roman architecture were the same. At all events, no such critical 
examination of more ancient models as has subsequently been made 
had established their essential differences. Whether the information 
thus gained has been turned to the best account—whether defects in 
the design of modern churches have not been made more evident by 
the purity of their details, may be questioned. Sir J. Reynolds ob- 
serves on the works of Rubens that, had their colouring been more 
chaste, the incorrectness of their outlines would have been conspi- 
cuous; had both been unexceptionable, his pictures would have 
offended by their heterogeneous character; yet, who can be insensible 
to their unity and splendour as they are! 

Still less successful, until very recently, have been most attempts at 
reviving the pointed style. Walpole knew scarcely a letter of that 
language in which he attempted to express “ the poetry of the middle 
ages,” Milner, one of the first to bestow on a lost art the study it so 
well deserved, although an excellent pioneer, proved himself a miser- 
able architect. More recently, some good specimens both of Greek 
and Gothic have been produced, and many much the reverse—proving 
that we can build well, and do not. Some causes of this it may be 
worth while to investigate. 

The paltry appearance and mean materials of many churches are 
consequences of attempting more than funds can be provided to ac- 
complish. A design is required by those who are about to erect a 
church resembling in outline the abbeys of a former day. There must 
be a tower and pinnacles, or a spire, battlements, and pinnacled but- 
tresses ; hence, the interior, the region in which medieval architecture 

displayed all its exuberance, is a room with bare walls and plaistered 
ceiling ; the exterior, a mere pretence to what it is not. Now where 
the means are very small, how much better would it be to omit the 
tower and substitute an open belfrey, a simple arch, with champfered 
roof, at the extremity of the western gable, of which numberless ex- 
amples are found in village churches from before the conquest until 
the downfall of Gothic as a practised style ? thus saving, according to 
Wren’s estimate, ha/f the expense, and (supposing early English to be 
the mode employed) reserving money for deep roll and hollow mould- 
ings in the windows, a substantial wooden roof, an elegant font and 
altar, and general good execution in the very few ornaments such a 
chapel would require. The same observations will apply mutatis 
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mutandis to the early Norman, some recent examples of which have 
been made very impressive and economical. 

Nowhere, least of all in towns, should the later periods of Gothic 
be attempted with limited means. Dr. Moller, than whom it would 
be difficult to name a more ardent admirer of pointed masonry, sees 
in the temper of the present age an insuperable obstacle to its revival, 
and deprecates the mimicry of those noble examples which he labours 
so perseveringly to record. At the same time, if this counsel is not 
taken, building committees should act with caution, for there is no 
ground on which a superficial architect is likely to blunder so egregi- 
ously. Numbers in the profession actually despise the only style in 
which ancient genius has sought from the abstract sciences means to 
express her mighty conceptions,—the only school which has aimed 
at indefinite height, the proportion of all others most directly appealing 
to the imagination, where the relations of cause and effect are dis- 
played from the turret to the foundation, and all that looks like chance 
and superfluity is “ direction not perceived by thee.” 

Present want of funds, combined with present necessity for spiritual 
instruction, is no valid excuse for running up temples of lath and 
plaister. How were the old cathedrals called into being? In some 
cases, a chapel of wicker work was erected, where service was per- 
formed, and the permanent church built round it; in others, the choir 
was finished, then the nave, afterwards the tower ; and then, perhaps, 
a couple of centuries having intervened, the choir was reconstructed. 
Why then must our churches be finished in eighteen months or two 
years? Surely, if a beautiful nave and aisles, or otherwise well- 
formed body, were completed, where all could see and hear a worship 
in which (slender as is the influence of mere taste in matters of reli- 
gion) the genius loci would solicit them to join, funds would be forth- 
coming to build the tower—delay would give time for enlightened 
criticism, be favourable to the stability and excellence of the masonry, 
keep up an interest in the neighbourhood; and the congregation, 
assembled weekly to worship where every week would bring to light 
some new feature of the design, might perhaps learn to sympathize 
with him who could love the very carved work of the habitation 
where God’s honour dwelleth. 

Perhaps few mere details of the curtain and the cord would more 
contribute to awaken these emotions than a better disposition of the 
font and altar, the reading-desk* and pulpit. It is surely no popery 
to look for God's presence in an especial, although undefined manner, 
in his sacraments. The font and altar ought therefore to hold con- 
spicuous situations. It is true that, in the primitive church, catecht- 
mens not being allowed to pass the narthex, baptism was performed in 
the porch, or a separate building erected for that purpose. ‘The rite 





* There is a very striking little print in Bishop Sparrow’s Rationale of the Com- 
mon Prayer. ‘The officiating minister is represented kneeling on the marble pave- 
ment of a Gothic church afew yards from the altar, (which, by the way, has no rail ;) 
there is not a seat of any kind to be seen, but the congregation, cloaked and with 
broad-brimmed hats, are kneeling round him. If such a scene ever really was 
enacted in the period of that costume, it would be a curious inquiry when it ceased. 
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was equally expressive, however, when afterwards it was administered 
near the chief entrance. As baptism doth represent our profession, it 
ought to be seen of all, and the font might appropriately be raised on 
stairs near the western door in the middle aisle. : 

The altar, for the same reason, should be made a prominent object. 
In early times it was always elevated, and often covered by a ciborium. 
It would be an improvement on the usual plan, especially in churches 
with a semicircular aspis, if it were set free from the wall; a primitive 
arrangement well worthy of imitation. 

It is impossible to think it right for the clerk’s desk, reading desk, 
and pulpit, to form a huge culminating mass directly before the altar, 
compelling the preacher and reader to turn their backs upon it. 
Scarcely a shade better are the two rival pulpits, from one of which the 
minister descends, for no imaginable reason, to go up into the other. 
Something less offensive than this might be contrived without much in- 
genuity. Supposing the church builton the plan of an atrium or basilica, 
an unobtrusive desk, little higher than the seats, becoming the action 
and spirit of prayer, turned obliquely towards the centre of the middle 
aisle, might be attached to a pillar near the chancel; a pulpit might 
be similarly placed on the opposite side ; and if the clerk’s desk were 
omitted altogether no one would deplore his absence but the heartless 
worshippers who do their duty by deputy. The silent walls would 
ask them in impressive accents why they avow not the faith in which 
they were baptized, why they invoke not the mercy they so deeply 
need—and what could they reply ? 

The same arrangements might be made in most examples of the 
Greek and Latin cross, where the pulpit and desk would stand 
at the angles of the chancel wall; in round churches they would oc- 
cupy places equi-distant from the centre and from each other, the altar 
having two faces, and a railing on all sides. 

One suggestion more, which seems called for by the decided prefer- 
ence shewn in the present age for a combination of the Greek temple 
and basilican church, shall conclude these observations. The basilicas 
were all lighted from a clerestory. As their double aisles and multi- 
tudinous columns caused much obscurity, windows were introduced 
into the walls, but rarely so large or numerous as to disturb the repose 
that reigned throughout those solemn though unskilful buildings. — In 
Gothic, where every art was tried to distract the eye, to prevent it from 
resting on minor objects, and force it to take refuge in the remote, cross- 
lights were obviously required ; hence aisles, transepts, and cleres- 
tory compete with each other: we ask not where the many-coloured 
rays are admitted, for they pour in from every side, and pierce every 
reticulation of the tracery. But when the same treatment is pursued 
with Grecian forms, the effect is always unsatisfactory. If the light 
is admitted from two rows of windows, one above and one beneath the 
gallery, how inharmonious with the single order of columns or pilas- 
ters which usually forms the frontispiece !—if from one lofty range, 
divided (as usual) by a gallery, that error is indeed avoided, but then 
the outside conveys an erroneous impression of the interior. 

Now the basilica itself was little more than a corrupt copy of the 
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Greek hypeethral temple, and there seems no reason against a recur- 
rence to the older pattern. Such a church as the Parthenon once was, 
. with its white marble ambo, before the desolations of war completed 
its destruction, would repay a nation for some expense and labour. 
The genuine chiaro scuro might be preserved by a clerestory which 
our skill in glass and iron work might render so large, and at the same 
time unobtrusive, as never to tempt the eye upwards from the strongly 
relieved aisles and galleries. ‘The system of straight lines need no 
where be violated; and if the tympanum without could be adorned 
with such a composition as St. John preaching in the wilderness 
which Thorwaldsen executed for a church at Copenhagen, national 
wealth would not be thrown away upon it were the demand for one 
thousand churches less imperative. 

The campanile would in this case of course be a separate structure ; 
but the writer is well aware that, if these pages contain anything of a 
useful character, it is not the dream of what a splendid and correct 
Greek church might be, but the better weighed remarks on what a 
cheap Gothic church ought not to be; a very sufficient reason for pur- 
suing them no further. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
( Continued from p. 390.) 


Errata.—Page 274, line 23, ‘* Frampton” was not one of ** the seven bishops ;” including San. 

croft, ‘the list is complete without him. Page 279, line 12 from bottom, for ** Bews” read 

‘* Mews.”’ Page 394, notes, line 1, for *‘ above referred to”’ read “ referred to below.”’ 
Tur era of the Revolution, owing to the unhappy perplexities which 
arose out of the transfer of the crown, and, with it, of the oath of al- 
legiance, forms an eventful chapter in the history of the disposal of 
church preferment. And the first appointment that was made to a 
vacancy on the episcopal bench may be taken as a specimen of what 
might naturally be looked for, under the circumstances of the case, 
Whatever Burnet’s character might be, considered as a divine, cer- 
tainly, as has been truly remarked, “ it was not his divinity which 
made him Bishop of Salisbury ;”* it was “ the important share” that 
he “had in the whole conduct of the Revolution; his seasonable 
counsels in every step of that great affair; the unreserved confidence 
reposed in him both by the Prince of Orange and by the malcontents 
in England; the assistance he gave in drawing that prince's decla- 
ration, and the other public papers written to justify the undertaking ; 
his courage in bearing a share in the hazard of that expedition, not- 
withstanding the peculiar circumstances of danger he was in; the as- 
sociation proposed and drawn by him at Exeter .... . his faithful 


—— 


—_—_— 


* Ralph, quoted in Biogr. Brit. 
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adherence to the interests of the Princess of Orange in the affair of 
the settlement of the crown ;’’* these were the services which secured 
his appointment to the see of Salisbury a few days after the prince 
and princess were established on the throne. The writer of his Life 
takes pains to inform us that Dr. Burnet was “ so little anxious after 
his own preferment, that, when the bishopric of Salisbury became 
void, . . . he solicited it in favour of his old friend, Dr. Lloyd, then 
Bishop of St. Asaph;’’ but that “ the king answered him, in a cold 
way, ‘ that he had another person in view ;’ and the next day he him- 
self was appointed to that see.” This very story sufficiently shews 
the favour that he had with William, however little he may, possibly, 
have wished for that particular see. It will not easily be believed, by 
any one who is acquainted with Burnet’s character, that he would 
have been content to be overlooked in the disposal of vacant bishoprics ; 
still less can it be doubted that his paramount claims in the eyes of the 
new sovereign were political, 

It is not, indeed, what one would be surprised at, if, at the moment 
of such a revolution, the word “ merit’ had come to have an essen- 
tially political meaning ;—it was the having “merited of the king” 
when he was an adventurer. The “ merit” of Mr. George Walker, 
of which Tillotson speaks, in a letter which will be found below, as that 
which had made his appointment to the see of Derry so universally 
popular, was of a still less ecclesiastical kind, It is sufficiently evi- 
dent, from the account given in that letter, that, whatever may have 
been the general character of the appointments ultimately made to the 
most important posts, such as in the instances, especially, of Stilling- 
fleet, Patrick, and Hough, it is impossible quite to admit, what Burnet 
takes upon himself to pronounce, speaking of the fifteen+ bishoprics 
which, within two years’ time, the king had filled up, that, “in all these 
nominations and filling the inferior dignities that became ‘void by their 
promotion, no ambition nor court favour had appeared ;”’ that “ men 
were not scrambling for preferment, nor using arts, or employing friends 
to set them forward ;’’ that, “ on the contrary, men were sought for, and 
brought out of their retirements, and most of them very much against 
their own inclinations. "~ ‘This is true of the appointments that were 
made when William, finding himself beset with importunities which 
he could not resist, and which had obtained from him preferments for 














* Life prefixed to Hist. of his Own Time, vol. i. p. xxviii. (ed. 1818.) 

t Eight sees in Ireland had been filled up at once; four of these ‘had long been 
vacant” when Sancroft made his earnest but fruitless appeal to King James to 
fill them up.—Vid. sup. p. 393. ‘* Nathaniel Wilson .. . about the &th of Dee., 
1690, being nominated by his majesty, King William III., to the see of Limerick, in 
the room of Dr. Simon Digby, was soon after consecrated thereunto. At the same 
time when he was nominated bishop, these persons also were nominated to other sees 
in Ireland—viz., Dr. Narcissus Marsh, Bishop of Ferns, to the archiepiscopal see 
of Cashel ; Dr. Tenison, Bishop of Killaloe, to Clogher; Dr. Simon Digby, 
of Limerick, to the see of Elphin; Dr. William King, to the see of Londonderry, 
on the death of Dr. Ezekiel Hopkins; Dr. Vigures, dean of Armagh, to the 








see of Ferns; Dr. —— Fitzgerald, dean of Cloyne, to the see of Clonfert ; and Dr. 


—— Lloyd, ‘aan of Achonry, to the see of Killaloe.”—Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, 
vol, ii. p. 1186, (ed. fol.) 


¢ Own Time, vol. iii, p. 84. 
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unworthy persons, had devolved on the queen the discharge of this 
sacred trust, “and she consulted chiefly the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” 

With regard to Tillotson’s elevation to the primacy, whatever de- 
gree of credit is to be attached to the story told of the origin of his fa- 
vour with the king, it cannot be doubted that “ his zeal for” William's 
“service’’* was a very prominent recommendation, And, in the account 
which Burnet gives of the appointment, it is not a little characteristic of 
the motives which, at such a time, would influence matters of this kind 
that he tells us, the king “ judged right, that it was of great conse- 
quence, both to his service and to the interests of religion, to have Canter- 
bury well filled ; for the rest, it would turn upon that.”+ The king’s 
** service,’ it would seem, came first, “ the interests of religion’’ next. 
It was happy for those interests, that, when Canterbury was, in the 
king’s judgment, “ well filled,’ so much was, through the queen’s 
agency, left to its disposal. 


“* During these transactions [1688-9], the archbishop granted a commission 
to Henry London, William Asaph, Peter Winchester, and William Llandaff ; 
by virtue whereof, together with King William and Queen Mary’s letters 
commissional, they, being assisted by Thomas Lincoln and ——} Carlisle, 
consecrated Gilbert Burnet, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury, March 31, 1689, in 
the Bishop of London's chapel at Fulham. 

“April 13, following, Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol, was 
translated to Exeter. 

“ June 30. Humphrey Humphreys, D.D., was consecrated Bishop of 
Bangor, in the chapel at Fulham, by Henry London and William Asaph, 
assisted by Carlisle and Gilbert Sarum.’’§ 

“« When this person was nominated bishop by his majesty King William UL., 
Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, with the members of parliament for Wales, 
did return his majesty thanks for conferring that bishopric on so worthy a 
person as Dr. Humphreys, in the beginning of June, 1689.” || 

‘Tn this year, Sept. 15, Nicholas Stratford, D.D., was consecrated Bishop 
of Chester, in the Bishop of London’s chapel at Fulham. I can’t find the 
names of the consecrators.”"] 

[1689.] ‘‘ The king had now fixed upon Dr. Tillotson for the successor to 
the suspended archbishop, if the latter should incur, as he seemed determined, 
a sentence of deprivation ; and he communicated this intention to the doctor, 
when he kissed his majesty’s hands for the deanery of St. Paul’s. But this 
fact will be best represented in the dean’s own words in his letter to Lady 
Russel :— 





*‘ Honovrep Mapam, * London, Sept. 19, 1689. 


....-+- ‘The king, besides his first bounty to Mr. Walker,** whose 
modesty is equal to his merit, hath made him Bishop of Londonderry, one of 


——a ———— _—_ —-——_- ee. 
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* Burnet, vol. iii. p. 83. + Ibid. ; 

t To the next entry (vid. inf.) Le Neve subjoins—“ Note, a blank is left in both 
places of the register, for the name of the Bishop of Carlisle, but his name was 
Thomas,” [Thomas Smith, D, D.] § Le Neve, p. 213. 

|| Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, vol. ii. p. 1184, (ed. fol.) 

Le Neve, ut sup. 

** « Mr. George Walker, justly famous for his defence of Londonderry in Treland, 
was born of English parents in the county of Tyrone, in that kingdom, and edu- 
cated in the University of Glasgow, in Scotland. He was afterwards rector of 
Donoghmore, not many miles from the city of Londonderry. Upon the Revolution, 
he raised a regiment for the defence of the protestants, and, upon intelligence of 
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the best bishoprics in Ireland, that so he may receive the reward of that great 
service in the place where he did it. It is incredible how much everybody is 
pleased with what the king hath done in this matter, and it is no small joy to 
me to see that God directs him to do so wisely. I will now give your lady- 
ship a short account of his majesty’s disposal of our English church prefer- 
ments, which I think he has done as well as could be expected, in the midst of the 
powerful importunities of so many great men, in whom I discern too much of court 
art and contrivance for the preferment of their friends ; yea, even in my good Lord 
Nottingham more than I could wish. This is a melancholy consideration to one in 
my station, in which I do not see how it is possible so to manage a man’s self between 
civility and sincerity, between being willing to give good words to all, and able to 
do good to very few, as to hold out an honest man, or even the reputation of being 
so,a year toanend. I promised a short account, but I am long before I come 
to it. The dean of St. Paul’s,* Bishop of Worcester; the dean of Peter- 
borough,t of Chichester. An humble servant of yours, dean of St. Paul's. 
The dean of Norwich} is dean of Canterbury ; and Dr. Stanley, clerk of his 
majesty’s closet, is residentiary of St. Paul’s; and Dr. Fairfax, dean of Nor- 
wich. The warden of All Souls in Oxford is prebendary of Canterbury; and 
Mr. Nixon hath the other prebend there, void by the death of Dr. Jeffreys. 
These two last merited of the king in the west ; Mr. Finch,§ by going in early to 
him ; and Mr, Nixon, who is my Lord of Bath’s chaplain, by carrying messages 
between the king and my Lord of Bath, as the king himself told me, with the 
hazard of his life. St. Andrew's and Covent Garden are not yet disposed. 
Dr. Birch (which I had almost forgot) is prebendary of Westminster; and, 
which grieves me much, Mons. Allix put by at present. But my Lord Privy 
Seal would not be denied. The whole is as well as could easily be in the present 
circumstances. 


~—— eee ne eee 
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King James having a design to besiege Londonderry, retired thither, being at last 
chosen governor of it, After the raising of that siege, he came to England, where 
he was most graciously received by their majesties; and on the 19th of November, 
1689, received the thanks of the house of commons, having just before published an 
account of that siege. He was created doctor of divinity by the University of 
Oxford, on the 26th of February, 16§%, in his return to Ireland, where he was killed 
the beginning of July, 1690, at the passage of the Boyne, having resolved to serve 
that campaign before he took possession of his bishopric.” 

The bishopric in question, it would appear, if the following account is correct, had 
been promised, but not yet actually bestowed :— 

“Walker was much praised,” says Noble, “for his gallantry and patience at 
Londonderry ; but the moment he resigned the command of the town to Kirk, he 
should have left the sword for the cassock.” (Others will think, perhaps, that he 
ought never to have taken it.) ‘‘ In England he had received the degree of doctor of 
divinity ; and, had he joined his flock instead of going to the field, he would have 
become a prelate ; for the see of Derry became vacant three days after his death, and 
it was generally believed that William would have made him the successor, How- 
ever, he seemed designed for a brigadier-general rather than a bishop.”— Biographical 
History of England, vol. i. p. 189. 

* [ Stillingfleet. ] + [ Kidder. ] ¢ [Sharp. ] 

§ “ Mr. Leopold William Finch, fifth son of Heneage, Earl of Winchilsea. .. 
He was .. .. educated at Christ Church in Oxford, and elected warden of All Souls 
by mandamus of King James II. . . . . How opposite his principles had been to those 
of the Revolution, in which he so early joined, may be judged by his dedication to 
James, Earl of Abington, of an English translation of Cornelius Nepos, by several 
hands, printed at Oxford in 1683 ; in which, having ridiculed the popish plot by the 
name of Dr. Titus’s plot, and rejoiced that it comes to the fanatics’ turn to hang, he 
complains of the plague of republican principles, and glories in the gownsmen’s 
asserting one of the most sacred essentials of the government, the lineal succession, 
which could neither by the dispensation of the pope nor the power of parliament be 
altered.” 
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‘ But now begins my trouble. After I had kissed the king's hand fort he 
deanery of St. Paul's, I gave his majesty my most humble thanks, and told 
him that now he had set me at ease for the remainder of my life. He replied, 
‘No such matter, | assure you ;’ and spoke plainly about a great place, which | 
dread to think of, and said, ‘ it was necessary for his service, and he must 
charge it upon my conscience.’ Just as he had said this, he was called to 
supper, and I had only time to say, that, when his majesty was at leisure, | 
did believe I could satisfy him, that it would be most for his service that I 
should eontinue in the station in which he had now placed me. This hath 
brought me into a real difficulty. For, on the one hand, it is hard to decline 
his majesty’s commands, and much harder yet to stand out against so much 
goodness as his majesty is pleased to use towards me; on the other, | can 
neither bring my inclination nor my judgment to it. This | owe to the 
Bishop of Salisbury, one of the worst and best friends | know; best for his 
singular good opinion of me; and the worst for directing the king to this 
method, which I know he did; as if his lordship and I had concerted the 
matter how to finish this foolish piece of dissimulation in running away from 
a bishopric to catch an archbishopric. This fine device hath thrown me so 
far into the briars, that, without his majesty’s great goodness, I shall never 
get off without a scratched face. .... 

‘I am, honoured madam, more than | can express, 
‘ Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
‘Jonn Tintorson.’* 


** Lady Russel, in her answer to this letter, desired to know of the dean the 
characters of two of the city divines, Mr. Samuel Freeman and Mr. Joho 
Williams, of the latter of whom she had heard him speak in very advan- 
tageous terms, since these two were now the only persons who lay before the 
Earl of Bedford for his consideration, in order to be recommended to the king 
for the living of Covent Garden ;+ his lordship not being inclined to Dr. More, 
and the parish | in a high degree averse to Dr. Horneck. . ... 

“ The dean’s reply to this letter was written a few days after. 


‘Tlonourep Mapam, ‘ Edmonton, Sept. 24, 1689. 


..... *The two whom the Bishop of Chichester} hath named are, I 
think, of the worthiest of the city ministers, since Mr. Kidder declines it, for 
the reason given by the bishop; and, if he did not, could not have it, not be- 
cause of any inconsistency in the preferments, but because the king, having so 
many obligations yet to answer, cannot at the same time give two such preferments to 


one man. For the two persons mentioned, if comparison must be made 


between two very good men, I will tell your ladyship my free thoughts of 
them. 

‘ Mr. Williams is really one of the best men I know, and most unwearied 
in doing good, and his preaching very weighty and judicious. The other is a 
truly pious man, and of a winning conversation. ile preaches well, and hath 
much the more plausible delivery, and, I think, a a stronger voice. Both of 
them (which I had almost forgot) have been steady in all changes of times, 
This is a plain truth; and yet | must not conceal one particular and present 
advantage on Dr. Freeman’s side. On Sunday night last, the king asked me 
concerning a city minister, whose name he had forgot; but said, he had a 








* Birch’s Life of Tillotson, pp. 202—5. In a letter to Mr. Nelson, written 
on the 15th of October, “ the dean gives an account of the disposal of the chureh 
preferments in the manner mentioned in his letter to Lady Russel of September 


the 19th, with this addition, that. . . . Dr. More was presented to the rectory of 
St. Andrew's, Holborn, and Dr. Gilbert Ironside promoted to the see of Bristol."— 


Ibid. p. 214. 


+ [In the gift of the crown by the promotion of Patrick to the bishopric of Chi- 
chester. } ~ Dr. Patrick. 
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very kind remembrance of him, having had much conversation with him 
when his majesty was very voung in Holland, and wondered he had never 
seen him since he came into England. I could not imagine who he should 
be, till his majesty told me he was the English ambassador s chaplain above 
twenty vears ago, meaning Sir William Temple’s. Upon that I knew it was Dr. 
Freeman. The king said, that was his name, and desired me to find him out, 
and tell him that he had not forgot him, but remembered with pleasure the 
acquaintance he had with him many years ago; and had charged me, when 
there was an opportunity, to put him in mind of him. This | thought both 

goodness in the king, and mod sty in Dr. Freeman, never to shew him- 
self to the king all this while. By this your ladyship will judge who ts lke 
to be most acceptable to the king, whose satisfaction as well as service I am 
obliged to regard, espect ily in the disposal of his own preferments, though 
Mr. Williams be much more my friend. I mentioned Mr. Johnson again, 
but his majesty put on other discourse ; and my lord privy seal told me yester- 
dav morning, that the hing thought it a little hard to give pe nsions out of his 
j nse , enstead of church pre ferments; and tells me Mr. Johnson is very sharp 
upon me. His lordship called it railing; but it shall not move me in the 
least. His lordship asked me whether it would not be well to move the king to 
give him a good bishopric in Ireland, there being several void. I thought it 
very well, if at would be acceptable. His lordship said that was all one, the 
offer would slop Many MOULLS US U ‘ell as his m4 whl h, | think, was Well considered. 
». «+. . Phe king hath set upon me again with greater earnestness of per- 
suasiog than is fit for one that may command. I begged as earnestly to be 
considered in this thing, and so we parted upon good terms. [| hope some- 
thing will happen to hinder it. I put it out of my mind as much as I can, 
and leave it to the good providence of God for the thing to find its own issue. 
lo that | commend you and yours, and am, Madam, 


great 


* Yours, by all possible obligation, 
‘J. TiLtotson.’ 
The dean's recommendation in this letter of Dr. 2 reeman had its full weight 
in procuring him the rectory of Covent Garden, to which he was instituted 
December 28, — ... He was preferred to the deanery of Peterborough 
about August, 1091, upon the advancement of Dr. Kidder to the bishopric of 
Bath and Wells. . .* 

“Mr. Willams, the other divine mentioned by the dean as a friend hig hly 
esteemed by him, . . . was a ferred to a prebend of Canterbury, and in De- 
cember, 1696, advanced to the bishopric of Chichester... . . 

‘The grounds of the great averseness in the parish of Covent Garden to 
Dr. Anthony Horneck are not easy to be assigned at this distance of time. 
sut this dislike to him was the more extraordinary, considering his prodigious 
popularity on account of his reputation for piety, and his pathetic sermons, his 
church at the Savoy being crowded by auditors from the most remote parts, 
which occasioned Dean Freeman to say, that Dr. Horneck’s parish was much 
the largest in town, since it reached trom Whitehall to Whitechapel. ... . 
The nobie family of the Russels having a great regard for him, Admiral 
Russel, afterwards Earl of Orford, recommended him to the queen for prefer- 
ment; who, by the advice of Dr. Tillotson, then archbishop, promised the next 
— of Westminster that should fall; aud he accordingly was presented 
to it by her majesty, to whom he was introduced by the archbishop, being 


now restored to his grace’s good opinion from the prejudices which had been 
raised against him... ."* 


About this time the dean was solicitous to procure by his interest at court 
some reward for a divine of great merit and learning, Mr. John Hartcliffe, 
B.D... . Mr. Hartclitfe was, by the recommendation of his friend, Dean Til- 
(cn, preferred to a canonry of WwW indsor.’  ) 


Birch, pp. 206—214. t Ibid. pp, 238—240, 
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‘“ The king’s nomination of the dean to the arc hbishopric of C anterburv 
had been agreed between them to be postponed till after the breaking up of 
the session of parliament, which was prorogued on the 5th of January, 1690- 91, 
when it was thought proper to defer it still longer, on account of his majesty’s 
voyage to Holland, in which he embarked on the 16th of that month. . . 
After the surrender of Mons, on the Ist of April, his majesty came back 
to England, arriving at Whitehall on the 13th of that month, but continued 
there but a short time, returning on the Ist of May to the campaign in 
Flandefs. 

““ While his majesty staid in England he was resolved to fill the vacant 
sees, from which te had been hitherto diverted by the dean's advice, who was 
reproached for it by the king at his return from F landers, and was now o! bliged 
himself to consent to the king’s nomination of him to the archbishopric in 
council on the 23rd of April, 1691. i“ 

** The conge d'elire being granted on the Ist of May, he was elected on the 
16th, contirmed on the 28th, and having retired to his house on Saturday the 
30th, which he spent in fasting and prayer in the manner represented from 
his own account in short hand at the end of his works, was consecrated the 
day following, being Whit-Sunday, in the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, by Dr. 
Peter Mew, Bishop of Winchester; Dr. William Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph ; 
Dr. Gilbert B ‘urnet, Bishop of Sarum ; ; Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of 
Worcester; Dr. Gilbert Ironside, Bishop of Bristol; and Dr. John Hough, 
Bishop of Oxford ; in the prese nee of Henry, Duke of Norfolk : Thomas. Mar- 
quis of Carmarthen, lord president of the council ; William, Earl of Devon- 
shire ; Charles, Earl of Dorset ; Charles, Earl of Macclesfield; Thomas, Earl of 
Faleonberg; Robert, Lord Lucas; and divers other persons of rank, who at- 
tended the solemnity to express the great esteem and respect which they had 
for his grace, and the satisfaction which they had in his promotion.”* 

** October 13, following, Henry | ondon, William / Asaph, and Thomas 
Rochester, in the Bishop of London’s chapel at Fulham, consecrated Edward 
Stillingfleet, D.D., Bishop of Worcester, Simon Patrick, D.D., Bishop of 
Chichester, and Gilbert lronside, D.D., Bishop of Bristol. 

“Anno 1690, May 11, John Hough, D.D., was consecrated Bishop of 
Oxford, in the Bishop of London's chapel - Fulham, by Henry London, 
Peter Winchester, William Llandaff, William St. Asaph, Gilbert Sarum, and 
Edward Worcester. 


* Ibid. pp. 240, 1. Le Neve subjoins, from Echard’s History, the following ac 
count of the ‘true secret ground” of ‘Tillotson’s appointment, which shall here be 
given, together with Birch’s remarks upon it, as a specimen of the difficulty of getting 
at the truth in such matters, especially in reference to periods ot history when there 
was so much party feeling excited as at the revolution. 

‘* Since the writing of this,” says Le Neve, “there having been a very new ac- 
count published, informing how Dr. Tillotson came to have such an interest in King 
William and Queen Mary, I can't forbear to insert it as follows :—* The match 
(between the Prince of Orange and the Princess Mary) being made upon political 
views, against the will of the Duke (of York), and not with the hearty liking of the 
king, the country party, as they were then called, were exceedingly pleased and eles 
vated ; and, after the lord mayor's feast, a secret design was laid to invite the new-mar- 
ried couple into the city to a public and solemn entertainment to be made for them. 
‘To prevent this, the court hurried | oth the bi idegros 1} md | r idle aus fast as they could 
out of town; insomuch that they departed with such precipitation, that they had 


scarce time to make any provision for their journey. Their servants and baggage 
went by wav of Harwich, but the Prince and Princess by Canterbury road, where 
they were to be re the wind was fair and the yacht ready tosail with them. Bi ing 
arrived at Canterbury, they repaired to an inn; and no go - care being taken in 
their haste to separ te what was needful for their journey, they came very meanly 
provided thither. Monsieur Bentinck, lie attended them, endeavoured to borrow 


sume plate and money of the corporation tor their accommodation; but upon grave 
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‘Four days after, his grace was sworn of the privy council; and their 
majesties alw ays reposed a most entire confidence in his prudence, moderation, 
and integrity. 

“* July 2 following, Simon Patrick, Bishop of Chichester, was translated to 
Ely; and on the 5th of the same month, the archbishop being assisted by 
Peter Winchester, &c.... consecrated John Sharpe, D.D., Archbishop of York ; 
John Moore, D.D., Bishop of Norwich; Richard Cumberland, D.D., Bishop 


deliberation, the mayor and body proved to be really afraid to lend them either. 
lr. ‘Tillotson, the Dean of C anterbury, and at that time in residence, hearing of 
this, immediately got together his own plate, and other that he borrowed, together 
with a good number of guineas, and all other necessaries for them, and went directly 
to the inn to Monsieur Bentinck, and offered him all that he had got; and wit! hal 
complained that they did not come to the deanery, where the roy al fi amily were wont 
to lodge ; and heartily invited them still to go thither, where they might be sure of 
a better accommodation. This last they declined; but the money, plate, and the 
rest, were highly acceptable to them. Upon this the dean was carried to wait upon 
the prince and princess ; and his great interest soon brought others to attend upon 
ther n. By this lucky accident he began that acquaintance and correspondence with 

‘prince and Monsieur Bentine *k, ‘which yearly increased, to the very revolution ; 
when both Monsieur Bentinck had great occasion for him and his friends on his own 
account, as well as the prince himself, when arrived at the crown. And this was the 
true secret ground on which the Bishop of London (whose quality and services 
seemed to entitle him without a rival to the archbishopric) was yet set aside, and 
Dr. Tillotson advanced over his head.’ See Appendix to Echard’s History of 
England, pp. 11, 12.” 

The above piece of secret history professes to have been taken from Tillotson’s own 
mouth; the following, however, is Birch’s commentary upon it. It is not very easy 
to determine what substratum of * fact” it was ‘* founded on.” 

** Bat this solemn and circumstantial story, when examined, will be found liable to 
great exceptions, for, not to anticipate what will in the course of this life be produced 
from Undue stionable evidence concer ning the true causes and circumstances of our 
dean's advancement to the archbishopric, it will be sufficient at present to point out 
some mistakes in the other parts of the narrative cited by the historian. — For the 
Prince and Princess of Orange were far from being hurried out of town after the 
lord mayor's feast on the 2Oth of October, 1677, or their own marriage, which was 
performed by Dr. Henry Compton, Bishop of London, who claimed that office, at St. 
James’s, in the presence of the king and Duke and Duchess of York, and some of the 
chief nobility, on Sunday, Nove iicad the 4th, being the birthd: iy of the Prince of 
Orange, for the new-married couple did not leave Whitehall till Monday morning, 
the 19th of that month. And instead of taking the road to Canterbury, where the 'y 
were to lie till the wind was fair and the yacht ready to sail with them, they were 
accompanied by his majesty and the Duke of York as far as Erith, where the prince 
“i princess went on board the yachts appointed to convey them to Holland. 
Being detained at Sheerness by contrary winds, the king sent an express to them to 
return to London; and they went ashore there, lodging at the house of Col. Dorrel, 
the governor; and the next day, being Friday the 23rd of November, went from 
thence to Canterbury, the prince taking with him Monsicur Bentinck, Monsieur 
Odvek, and Count Horn; and the princess being attended thither by the Countess 
of Inchiquin ¢ und one of her dressers. During their stay at C anterbury, the prince 
was complimented by all the gentlemen of the country, and presented by them with 
abundance of provisions of all sorts for his table; and on Sunday he went to the 
cathedral, where he heard the whole divine service and a sermon. The other cir- 
cumstances of what is affirmed to have passed at their arrival at Canterbury in respect 
to the want of necessaries, and the corporation's refusal to supp'y them, and the 
dean's assistance, which would never be wanting upon such occasion, must be left upon 
the authority of Mr. Echard’s narrative. ‘The prinee and princess departed from this 
city on Monday morning, Nov. 26, and went that night on board the Montagu, 
commanded by Sir John Holmes, in Margate Road, who on W< dnesday the Ixth 


set, sail, and landed them in Holland the next day. —Bireh’s Lie of ‘Tillotson, 
})}? a =<j°?. 
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of Peterborough; and Edward Fowler, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester; in the 
church of St. Mary-le-Bow, London. 

On the 29th of the same month, Gilbert Ironside, Bishop of Bristol, was 
translated to Heretord ; and on August 30 following, the archbishop, assisted 
by Gilbert Sarum, &c.. .. consecrated Robert Grove, D.D., Bishopof Chichester ; 
Richard Kidder, D.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells; and John Hall, D.D., 
Bishop of Bristol, in the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, London.’”* 

“The archbishop’s friendship for Dr. Sharp, his successor in the deanery 
of Canterbury, would not let him rest till he had formed an expedient for re- 
moving the king’s displeasure, conceived against that dean upon this occasion. 
His majesty had been pleased to mention Dr. Sharp as a proper person to 
succeed in some of the bishoprics vacated by the deprivation of the nonjuring 
bishops. ‘Two or three were accordingly proposed to him. Norwich, in par- 
ticular, was pressed by Dr. Tillotson, as the place which he thought would 
be most acceptable. But Dr. Sharp absolutely declined to accept any of them ; 
not out of any scruple of conscience, for he could not, under such a seruple, 
have either made a return to the conge d'élire for the election of Dr. Tillotson 
to Canterbury, which he did as dean thereof; nor could he have suffered him- 
self to have been consecrated by Dr. ‘Tillotson, as he was soon after ; but out 
of a particular friendship and esteem, which he had for the persons deprived. 
This, however, displeased the king, and Dr. Sharp seemed to be no longer 
—— of. While he was in this situation, Dr. Tillotson came to his house 

1 Friday, the 24th of April, 1691, the day after his own nomination to the 
archbishopric, and told him, that since he had so obstinately refused taking 
any of the vacant bishoprics, he had thought of a method to bring him off 
with the king ; which was, that he should promise to accept the archbishopric 
of York, when it fell, as Dr. Tenison should take Lincoln. He told him at 
the same time, how all the vacant bishoprics were designed to be disposed of ; 
observing, that he had thought of this scheme as he came from Whitehall to 
his house, and directing him to go and acquaint the Earl of Nottingham with 
it; and, if his lordship approved of it, he would himself propose it to the 
king on the Monday following. Accordingly, on that day, he acquainted his 
majesty with what had passed between Dr. Sharp and himself, and fixed the 
affair. In consequence of which, on the next council-day, in the middle of 
the same weck, the king declared there who should fill the vacant sees, and 
who should succeed into York and Lincoln, when they should fall ; and, Arch- 
bishop Lamplugh dying on the 5th of May, Dr. Sharp was consecrated to the 
see of York on the fifth of July following.”? 

“The successor of the archbishop in the deanery of St. Paul's, was Dr. 
William Sherlock, who owed it to his grace’s recommendation and interest, and 
was installed in it on the 15th of June, 1691. 

“In the same year [1695] Jan. 10, the archbishop, assisted by Henry, 
London, &c. . . . . consecrated Thomas Tenison, D.D., Bishop of L incoln, 
in his chapel at Lambeth. 

‘Anno 1692, Oct. 20, William Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, was translated 


to Lichfield and Coventry ; and Dec. 13 following, Edward Jones, Bishop of 


Cloyne, in Ireland, was translated to St. Asaph. 

‘These are all the consecrations and translations | can meet with during 
the time of his possessing this high dignity, which proved of no long conti- 
nuance; for on the 17th of November, 1694, he was seized with a sudden 
illness while he was at chapel, which soon turned to a dead palsy. ...... 
All remedies proving ineffectual, he expressed no concern to live, or fear to 


* Le Neve, pp. 227—51. 


Birel’s Life of Tillotson, pp. 2os, 4, quoting a “ Letter of the Reverend Mr. 
\rchdeaecon Sharp, Nov. 7, 1731." Compare Sharp's Life of Archbishop Sharp, 
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die, but patiently underwent his distemper till Nov. 22, on which day, at five 
in the afternoon, he resigned his soul to the mercy of his Creator, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his ag 

‘* He was buried on the 30th of the same month, in the church of St. Lau- 
rence, Jew ry, Lapiee Cae 

“The short time during which the archbishop filled his see prevented him 
from distinguishing, as he intended, several learned men, by the preferments 
in his own disposal, or Ais interest with the crown. Among these was Dr. 
Humphrey Prideaux, then archdeacon of Suffolk, prebendary of Norwich, and 
rector of Saham in Norfolk; who, in a letter to h.s brother, dated in that city, 
on the 28th of November, 1694, lamented, that ‘ his expectations of farther ad- 
vancement were all dead with the archbishop. sone 

‘* But the archbishopactually succeeded in his endeavours for another learned 
writer, Dr. Gabriel Towerson, ‘author of the * E xplication of the Catechism of 
the Church of England ;’ for whom he procured from their majesties the rec- 
tory of St. Andrew- U ndershaft, i in London, vacant in April, 1692, by the ad- 
vancement of Dr. Robert Grove to the bishopric of Chichester . . . . His 
funeral sermon, preached by Dr. George Stanhope, gives his character at large 
as a man remarkable for a modest, gentle, affable, and communicative temper, 
which gave a lustre to the rest of his accomplishments; and for the utmost 
patience and resignation amidst the severest trials... . . lis promotion to 

Andrew-Undershaft is mentioned by Dr. Stanhope as one instance of the 

late excellent primate’s care to prefer worthy and useful men.’’+ 

“ Tlis Grace was likewise instrumental in procuring the deanery of Durham 
for Dr. Thomas Comber, with whom he had long cultivated a strict friend- 
ship, and for whose learning and picty he had an high esteem. .... The 
king was consulting with some of the leading men at court, to whom it should 
be given. The Marquis of Caermarthen, afterwards Duke of Leeds, and the 
archbishop, were in the presence-chamber when the Earl of Fauconberg, who 
had been reduced from a wavering state to a firm adherence to protestantism, 
by the private discourse and writings of Dr. Comber, especially his ‘ Advice 
to Roman Catholics,’ proposed this divine to them as a proper person for that 
preferment. Whereupon, the archbishop being as much influenced by his 
regard for the doctor, as the marquis was connected with him by family, they 
immediately approved of Lord Fauconberg’s proposal, and Dr. Comber, being 
recommended to his majesty, was collated to the deanery.”’} 


p + 
“The king had left the matters of the church wholly in the queen’s hands ; 


> 
he found he could not resist mportunittes, which were not only vexatious to 
him, but Aad drawn preferments from him which he came soon to see were ill 
bestowed ; so he devolved that care to the queen, which she managed with 
strict and religious prudence. She declared openly against the preferring of 
those who put in for themselves, and took care to inform herself particularly 
of the merits of such of the clergy as were not so much known at court, nor 
using any methods to get thems« Ives recommended ; so that we had reason to 
hope that, if this course should be long continued, it would produce a great 
change in the church, and in the temper of the clergy. She consulled chiefly 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury. . .. . He did not enter into any close cor- 
respondence, or the concerting measures with the ministry, but lived —_ ab- 
stracted from them; so they studied to d lepress him all th ey could,’ 


“The state of Ireland leads me to insert here a very particular ieatuince of 
the queen's pious care in the disposing of bishopries. Lord Si idney was so far 
engaged in the interest of a great family of Ireland, that he was too easily 
Wrought on to recommend a branch of it toavacantsee. The representation 


was made with an undue character of the person; so the queen granted it. 


. 2d3. t Bireh’s Lite. pp. 37i—3. + Ibid. p. 378. 


Durnets Own Time, vol. ii. pp. 129, 30. 
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But when she understood _ he lay under a very bad character, she wrote a 

letter, in her own hand, to Lord Sidney, letting him know what she had my 
heard, and ordered him to call for six Irish bishops, whom she named to him, | 
and to require them to certify to her their opinion of that person ; they all te 
avreed that he laboured under ill-fame, and till that was examined into, they 
did not think it proper to promote him ; so that matter was let fall. I do not 
name the person, for | intend not to leavea blemish on him, but set this down 
as an example fit to be imitated by Christian princes.””* ah. 


*. 
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lhe Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions } 
Ol lis Corresponvents, : 

4 
i 

ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ELEMENTS. YG 


Sir,—I have often felt a desire to send you a remark which, in my 
opinion, applies to the communications of half your correspondents, 
The latest instance of what I allude to is in a letter signed “ A Con- 
stant Reader,” in your October Number, p. 432, L would answer that 
letter by saying, that while the evangelists have recorded that our 
Lord at his last supper addressed his disciples in the plural number, 
(though it has been observed that in Luke, xxii. 17, 19, 20, there is an 
evident distinction between the paschal supper and the institution of 
the eucharist,) yet our church has decided that her priests shall ad- 
minister the sacred elements to each communicant singly. And what ! 
I wish to remark is, that it seems to me highly irreverent to open K 
questions which our church has decided. It looks like doubting her 
authority if we are always questioning her directions whenever they 
do not suit our convenience. If we believe that the church in England 
has power by the hands of her bishops to confer on us our commission, 
with all its gifts and responsibilities, we imply in that belief that she is 
the fittest guide to direct us how to execute that commission. It is a 
low and unworthy way of describing it; but still, in a sense, the chureh - 
system, in its liturgic: al offices and rubrical directions, 1 is a piece of 
machinery believed by those who bear office in it to be the best 
qualified for teaching the mass of mankind what it is needful that they 
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should know and do. We must, therefore, give this system a full } 
trial in all its parts, not omitting nor adding anything ; and till we 

. : . . ; ° abe 4 
have done so, let us not wish to alter, or to make fancied improve- 4p 
ments. 1 would not disparage the study of primitive usages; but yet ie 


it seems to me to be only loading the question unnecessarily, We iy 
acknowledge that our English church has wonderfully and miracu- | 
lously (considering how she has been assaulted by foes and pretended 
friends who never believed in her divine origin) retained enough of 


Ibid. pp. 131, 2 
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primitive doctrines and usages to constitute her a true and sound 
branch of the catholic church of Christ. This ought to satisfy us; 
and it surely should he our care not only to guard the deposit which, 
amid so many changes and chances, our forefathers have been per- 
mitted to hand down to us, but also not to allow it to become rusty 
and obsolete, to use it and keep it bright by constant wear, that so we 
may perhaps save those that come after us from many a doubt and 
difheulty in which we seem to be involved. r. &. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ELEMENTS IN THE HOLY COMMUNION, 


Dear Str,—Your correspondent, “ A Constant Reader,” in his letter 
published page 432 of your Number for October, asks the following 
question :—" Whether, if it be needfal? [I presume he means obligatory 
on the clergy | “to distribute the elements individually, and to retain 
the singular number as directed in the liturgy, the words of appropria- 
tion may not, heve rtheless, be used once to each rail, and the elements 
given to each communicant io the usual manner 7’ He adds, “ This 
is in strict analogy with one }y art of the sé rvice of the other sacrament, 
when we address the collected body of SPOHSOrMs, sometimes three, or 
sometimes, in large churches, thirty, in the singular number, ¢ Dost 
thou,’ &e. 

I do not wish to cavil at the wording of your correspondent’s ques- 
tion, or to express my surprise atits being asked by “A Constant Reader’ 
of the British Magazine whether the clergy may lawfully violate the 
rubric and canons of the chureh ; your correspondent, I dare say, 
meant only to inquire whether the mode of distributing the sacred 
elements which his question suggests be not in sufficient accordance 
with the = ric to Warrant its general adoption. And in reply to this 
form of the inquiry IT answer, certainly not; because the design of 
that tray was evidently to secure, not ouly the individual delivery of 
the elements, but the repetition of the words of delivery to each 
communicant; “ #/hen he delivereth the bread to any one, he shall 
ay.” The “ analo y” of the address to godlathers and codmothers 
in the administration of baptism is not a case in Si because the 
rubric does not direct that address to be made severally to each god- 
father and godmother, but, on the contrary, directs it to be made to 
them all collectively. This example, therefore, proves only that the 
singular number may be used collectively in addressing many indi- 
viduals, when the intention is that each shall take the question to 
himself; and no doubt the rubric in the communion might, without 
grammatical impropriety, have been constructed so as to meet the 
wishes of your correspondent; but as it (fortunately L think, and in 
accordance with sound doctrine) has been constructed otherwise, the 
analogy of the questions proposed to the godfathers and ¢ godmothers 
proves nothing for the purpose of your “ Constant Reader. 

And here let me say, that your corresponde nt, and all who write 
on this subject, will do well to bear in mind that the que stion is, not 
whether the liturgy ought to have been otherwise than it is, or whe 
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ther it may by certain deviations from the strict letter of the rubric be 
bape ed upon ; the question is, what is the direction given in the 
rubric, and what was the intention of the church in making the rubric 
what it is, and refusing to make it otherwise. ‘This being ascertained, 
our clergy, remaining in the ministry, and in possession of their cures, 
have no choice; they are bound by law, as well as by their solemn 
pledge at ordination, to obey the letter of the rubric, and to administer 
the sacraments in strict conformity with the liturgy of the church. 

But my chief reason for taking this notice of the letter of « A Con- 
stant Reader,” is to suggest that it would be very well if he, or some 
of those who advocate the new form of administration, would tell the 
world plainly why it is they are so anxious for this change, It can- 
not be altogether with the hope of diminishing the time occupied in 
the holy communion, because as you have very well remarked, (Brit. 
Magazine for Oct. p. 407,) “ by far the greater number of those who 
adopt it are in the habit of preaching sermons of more than ordinary 
length, or of shewing iu some way or other that they have no parti- 
cular anxiety to shorten the service.” What then is the real object 
proposed to be gained by this innovation? The desire of acting after 
the analogy of the b: aptisms il address to sponsors (even supposing the 
analogy to hold good ) cannot of itself be deemed the ultimate end to 
be aimed at; that analogy, if L understand your correspondent, is ap- 
pealed to oe to excuse or justify a practice which must therefore be 
adopted or recommended on some other grounds; and it is surely 
very desieniiie in the present stage of the controversy, that we should 
be told ¢ andidly and fully what these grounds re ally are. 

In short, my dear Sir, ‘T cannot help feeling greatly afraid that some 
unsoundness of doctrine is lurking at the bottom of the great anxiety 
and zeal with which arguments in favour of this innovation are sought 
after, and brought forward. ‘The individual address to each communi- 
cant, the solemn words distinctly said to each, “ Christ died FoR THER,” 
“ His blood was shed ror THEE,” and the whole spirit of the form of 
separate delivery, are felt to be irreconcileable with low views of sa- 
cramental efficacy, and other points of Calvinian and Zuinglian doc- 
trine. Let me not be understood to say that all who practise or 
advocate the new methods of delivering the elements are infected with 
these false views of Christian doctrine ; but let them take care how far 


they are giving aid and encouragement to those who openly maintain - 


such errors. Your correspondent, forexample, admits that he believes 
this “ comprehensive plan of administering the Lord's supper” is, or 
“seems” to be, “more in accordance with the divine example ;”’ 
which is exactly the argument commonly used by presbyterian and 
Zuinglian divines in favour of their “ comprehensive” modes of admi- 
nistration, and against the order enjoined in our liturgy; and yet I 
trust he will eage rly disclaim any wish to defend, or assist in the pro- 
pagation of, the Zuinglian doctrines. 


let it “A considered also what a door is opened to all manner of 


irregularities if the opinion of individuals, that such and such devia- 
tious from the accustomed order of the church are “ more in acecord- 
ance with the divine example,” be admitted as in any degree a 


Vout. XVI.—WNor. 1839. 
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justification of their adoption. If we are to set aside a positive e rubric, 
interpreted as this has been by the refusal of our reformers to adopt 
the Zuinglian model, and by the constant practice of the church ever 
since—if, | say, it is after all to be set aside, for the sake of shortening 
the service, or from any private opinion which may lead individuals 
to prefer “ the comprehensive plan,” what is there to prevent this man 
from throwing off his surplice, and that man from elevating the host ? 
lor this reason I cannot help regarding as a very serious matter such 
a mode of tampering with our rubrics as is implied in your corre- 
spondent’s arguments. By interpreting the formularies of the church 
thus loosely, it seems to me that we are breaking down the barriers 
which have been erected to prevent our benefices from being held by 
Arians, Socinians, or Independents. 

If this letter were not already too long, I should like also to call 
your attention to the evils likely to ensue from the want of uniformity 
which is the necessary result of the “ comprehensive’ system of ad- 
ministration. I believe it will be found that scarcely two clergymen 
who have adopted that system agree in their mode of distributing the 
sacred elements. But it must suffice to have thus briefly alluded to 
this subject. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, T. 


ON THE FORM FOR CONSECRATING COMMUNION PLATE, 


Sirn,—The following service, extracted from a book entituled “ The 
Korm of Dedication and Consecration of a Church or Chapel, &e.”’ 
will be interesting to many of your readers. In the advertisement 
the editor states—“ And as to the last office, which is the Form of 
Consecration of New Communion Plate, it was particularly used by 
that great confessor against popery and arbitrary power, Archbishop 
Sane roft, in his consecration of the plate given by the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Dighy, for the use of the church of Coleshill, in the county 
of FFarwick, in the year 1685.” Yours very truly, SACRISTA, 


“THE FORM OF CONSECRATION OF NEW COMMUNION PLATE, 


“| The plate to be consecrated is to be placed upon a table below the steps 
of the altar, before the beginning of divine service. 

“@ Immediately after the Nicene Creed, and the reading of this sentence, 
Let your light so shine before men, &c., the presenter of the plate (in his habit 
in which he is to officiate, if he be a priest) cometh forth, and stand- 
ing between the said table and the steps of the altar, after his humble 
adoration made to God Almighty, and his obeysance to the bishop, saith as 
followeth :— 

“* Right reverend father in God, in the name of (the donor or donors, speci- 
Sying the parish, county, and diocess} I humbly desire that these vessels here 
before you, prepared for the use of that church or chapel, may be presented to 


God Almighty, and, by your office and ministry, consecrated to the holy ser- 
vice of God our Saviour.’ : 


“@ The bishop answers :— 


“With a cheerful heart we are most ready to perform what you desire, in 
a matter so weil becoming you and them in whose name you come, and (as 
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we are assured) so acceptable to God himself; and therefore Jet us begin 
with invocation of his holy name :—Bow down thine ear, O Lord, and hear 
us; open, Lord, thine eyes, and behold from the habitation of thy holiness 
and of thy glory thy poor servants prostrate here before thee, and have respect 
unto the supplications which, in confidence of thy great mercies, and the all- 
sufficient merits of thy blessed Son, we presume to make before thee; begging 
thy gracious assistance in what we are about, and thy favourable acceptance 
of it. Let thy Holy Spirit help our infirmities: give us hearts truly and 
deeply sensible of the greatness of thy Divine Majesty. Encrease our faith 
and enflame our love, and order our devotions. Make us always zealous for 
thy glory; and give us ever to rejoice in thy holy service, which is perfect 
freedom. And the glorious majesty of the Lord our God be upon us ; prosper, 
Lord, the work of our hands upon us; O prosper thou our handy-work, 
through Jesus Christ thy Son, our Saviour. Amen.’ 


“4 The prayer being ended, the presenter taketh the Paven into his hands, 
and (after adoration made) goeth to the bishop, (standing before the midst of 
the altar,) and kneeling upon the upper step saith :— 

«| offer up this unto thee, and to thy holy service, O God our Saviour.’ 


“€@ While the bishop receiveth it, and reverently placeth it upon the altar, 


the chaplains, standing ready in their formalities at the north and south sides 
of the altar, say alternatim :— 


***He rained down manna also upon them for to eat, and gave them food 
from heaven.* 


“*So man did eat angels’ food; for he sent them meat enough.’t 


““{ In the mean while the presenter is ready again with the chalices, and 
kneeling down, saith as before. 


‘““@ While the bishop sets them on the altar, the chaplains pronounce :— 
“That he may bring food out of the earth, and wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man.{ 


‘*«* We will be glad and rejoice in thee; we will remember thy love more 
than wine.’$ 


‘“«@ The presenter, as before, offereth the flagons, which, while the bishop 
sets on, the chaplains say :— 

«««They shall be satisfied with the plenteousness of thy house, and thou 
shalt give them drink of thy pleasures as of a river.|| 

«Eat, O friends ; drink, and be replenished, O beloved.’4 


“ @ The bason is offered next by the presenter, which when the bishop hath 
taken, the chaplains say :— 


‘“«* An offering of a free heart will I give thee ; and praise thy name because 
it is so comfortable. 

“« Let the free-will offerings of my heart please thee, O Lord; and teach 
me thy judgments.’ 


““@ Then shall the bishop say this prayer of consecration :— 


““¢ Unto thee, O ever blessed Lord and Saviour, and to thy most holy wor- 
ship and service, do I here offer up and dedicate these oblations, (here the 
bishop lays his hands upon every piece of the plate,) which in humble acknow- 
ledgment of thy sovereignty over all, and of thine infinite mercy and goodness 
to them in particular, thy pious and devout servants have here presented before 
thee. But who are they, O Lord, that they should be able to offer so willingly 
after this sort? Thine, O Lord, is the power and the glory, and the majesty ; 
for all that is in the heaven and in the earth is thine. Both riches and ho- 








* Psalm Ixxviii, 25. +t Psalm Ixxviii. 26. I Psalm civ. 15. 
§ Cant. i. 4. || Psalm xxxvi. 8. © Cant. v. i 
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nour, and all things come of thee; and ‘tis of thine own that they have given 
thee. Accept, we beseech thee, these ¢heir free-will offerings, and grant that 
they may be for ever holy vessels for the use of thy sanctuary. Let no 
profane or sacrilegious hand ever withdraw them from thine altar, or debase 
them to common use again; but let them continue always inviolable in that 
holy service to which they have been by them so piously designed, and are now 
by our office and ministry solemnly set apart and consecrated. And sanctify,we 
beseech thee, both the souls and bodies of all those who out of these vessels 
shall now or at any time hereafter partake of the holy communion of thy 
most blessed body and blood; that we all may be filled with thy grace and 
heavenly benediction, and also pardoned and accepted, and everlastingly re- 
warded through thy mercy, O ever-blessed Lord and Saviour, who dost live 
and govern all things, world without end. Amen.’ 


““@ The bishop adds this benediction :-— 


“* And now, blessed be thou, O Lord, heavenly Father, Almighty and ever- 
lasting God, for ever and ever; and blessed be thy glorious name, that it hath 
pleased thee to put into the heart of thy servant to give so freely for the more 
decent performance of thy worship and service in the beauty of holiness. 
Accept, O Lord, this his bounden duty and service, not weighing his merits, 
but pardoning his offences. Let these his oblations come up as a memorial 
before thee, and let Aim find and feel, that with such sacrifices thou art well 
pleased. Bless dim, O Lord, in Ais person, and in Ais substance, and in all 
that belongs unto Aim, or that he puts Ais hand unto. Remember him, O my 
God, for good, and wipe not out the kindnesses that Ae hath done for the 
house of Ais God, and the offices thereof. And give to all those that shall en- 
joy the benefit of this his piety and bounty, both a grateful sense and sanctified 
use of what is by Aim so well-intended; that in all and by all, thy praise and 

glory may now and ever be set forth, O gracious and merciful Lord, who 
livest and rei ignest ever one God, world without end. Amen.’ 


“@ Then the bishop goes on to read the other sentences in the offertory. 
And bread and wine, vpon and in the vessels now consecrated, are set upon 
the altar, and the alms gathered in the new bason, and the rest of the com- 
munion service is proceeded in as is usual at other times. 

““@ When there are candlesticks presented, while the bishop receiveth them 
and placeth them upon the altar, the chaplains say as before :— 

“«Thy word is a lantern unto my feet, and alight unto my paths.* 

“ «For in thee is the fountain of life; and in thy light shall we see light.’ 


‘“@ So likewise when a cevwser is presented and received, they say :— 
‘** While the king sitteth at his table, my spikenard sendeth forth the smell 
thereof. 


“Let my prayer be set forth before thee as the incense ; and let the lifting 
up of my hands be as the evening sacrifice.’§ 


C88 “ACT. 


‘* Notum sit omnibus quorum interest aut intererit, Quod die . ... . die 
oe + + Octhicet mensia..... An. Dom. .. . « 1Bter ROMS... 6 6s Cais 
ejusdem diei antemeridianas in... . in Com... . notorié situat. tempore 
Divinorum publice tune et ibidem pro more solenniter celebratorum, Coram 
Reverendo in Christo Patre, ac Domino Domino . . . . permissione divina 

Episcopo, stante tune temporis ad Altare in habitu Pontificali, com- 
paruit personaliter . ... ad hee infra-scripta specialiter requisitus et de- 
mandatus; et adstitit mensule cuidam in medio posite, et tapeto decenti 
cooperke, superquam stabant decent: ordine Vasa quedam (Patina nimirum, 


* Psalm exix. 10). + Psalm xaxxvi. 9 
' Cant. i. 12. § Psalm exli. 2. 
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duo Calices, Lagena et Pelvis, etc. qualibus in sacris utimur) argentea omnia, 


et bis deaurata, ad usum Eccl. Paroch. de... . in Agro... Diceceseos 
autem... . sumptibus. . preeparata ; et - Deo debitam adorantiam, 
et Reverentiam Episcopo factam, nomine ... . humiliter petiit 4 Domino 


Episcopo antedicto, ut Vasa supradicta omnia, tam pie designata formata 
tam eleganter, et jam rite oblata DEO SERVATORL sisteret et priesentaret, 
suoque Pastorali Officio, et ministerio solenniter consecraret divino cultui in 
dicta .. . . In perpetuum deservitura. Cui tam sancto desiderio toties dictus 
Episcopus lubenter annuens, et se promptum et paratum exhibens, Vasa illa 
omnia (Patinam et Calices, Lagenam et Pelvim, etc.) e manibus priefati. . . 
ante sacrum altare provoluti, sigillatim recipiens, et super altare, magna cum 
reverentia, reponens; fusis ad Deum precibus, ab omni profano usu separavit, 
DEOQUE SERVATORI, et ejus Divino Cultui, juxta morem et ritus in Eccl. 
Angl. pie usitatos, solenniter in perpetuum consecravit ; et eisdem Vasis ita 
Consecratis, eisque solis, mox usus est in Consecratione S. Eucharistix loco 
et tempore suprascriptis.” 

P.S. If any of your correspondents could give a history of this 
service—when it was introduced—by whom—and how long it con- 
tinued to be used—it might interest your readers to be informed 
of it, or any other particulars relating to the office. 


ON “THE LORD'S DAY.”—Rev. 1. 10. 


Dear Sir,—There seems to me this insuperable objection to the 
negation of any connexion between the Christian Sabbath and the 
cupraxy yueoa OL St. John, that by such a negation we destroy the use 
of what may be considered one of the main keys to the interpretation 
of the whole book—I mean the last verse of the 17th chapte r, from 
which verse the majority of commentators, in every age of the chure h 
of Christ, have been led to identify Babylon with the « city of Rome, 
an identity most probable because we have seen Rome to be the seat 
of the pagan and papal opposition to Chlirist’s kingdom, whence it were 
not an extravagant surmise to expect the same great city to prove the 
centre of the dominion of Antichrist when he shall arise »—an identity, 
moreover, very consonant with Daniel's pre «dictions conce rning the 
four kingdoms ; for as the fourth, at the time of its arising into emi- 
nence, had Rome for its centre, it seems doubtful, if the nece ssary 
conditions of the Ae oa cy will exist, if at the time of revived dominion 
to the fourth beast, Rome be not the centre again. Now, of this evil 
eminence of the Italian city, commentators, whether of the catholic or 
ultra- protestant se thool, have generally considered Rey. xvii. 18, a 
warning ; if, however, the “ Lord’ 3 day’ ’ mean strictly the day of the 
Lord’s advent, such a warning will lose all its cogency, for in that 
case the supremacy over the kings of the earth will mean, not a supre- 
macy exercised in the days of the evangelist, but at the time of which 
no man knoweth, wherein our blessed Lord shall return; and we 
must consequently be left without one of the few landmarks which 
have been almost universally adinitted to have a place in this awful 
prophecy. It is also worthy of remark, that the 118th Psalm, which 
is used by the church in the celebration of Master, contains the passage, * 


* J4th verse. 
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‘This is the day which the Lord hath made;’’ and this expression 
seems very analogous to what occurs in Rev. i. 10, and which is gene- 
rally ap plie «1 by us to that first day of the week, honoured above the 
remainder because “he that hath entered into his rest, he also hath 
ceased from his works, as God did from his.”* While the extract 
which « T.H. B.” has made from Eusebius proves that, so early as 
in the reign of Commodus, the terms Sunday and Lord’s day were 
convertible, the arguments I have above used may render it more 
than probable that St. John actually was “in the Spirit” on the first 
day of the week, and desired to state the fact to the hearers and readers 
of his book of visions. 

In conclusion, | would not be understood to deny that there may be 
a mystical reference in the expression before as to the second advent. 
1 do not agree with “'T. H. B.” in thinking that } cupeaxi ipepa “ is too 
familiar an expression for the great and terrible day of the Lord.” 
Lacunza thought that the very title of the book, dazoxddudes "Inoot 
Xpeorov, had a reference to that les iding hope of the church ; and cer- 
tainly the more I study the Apoe alypse, the more I am convinced of 
the inadequacy of the fulfilments on which diyines of the Medean 
school take their stand. F aithfully yours, PApIAs. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF REV. 14. 10. 


Sir,— Though Mr, Maitland has shewn, in your number for September, 
that there are objections to the usual interpretation of rq cupraxi iypépg 
in Rey. i. 10, as signifying “the Lord’s day,” it appears to me that 
Mr. M. has overlooked a serious difficulty in the sense for which he 
contends—viz., that the expression refers to the second advent of our 
Saviour, when be shall ‘* come with clouds.” The words oceur im- 
mediately before St. John proceeds to describe the messages which he 
was empowered to deliver to “the seven churches which are in 
Asia.” ‘The general purport of these messages was to warn the 
churches to “repent, and do the first works, "and “that which ye 
have already hold fast TILL | Come.” But such warning surely would 
be out of place if given only at the period of the final judge nt, when 
no opportunity of * doing the first works” would remain to them ; and 
is it likely their Great Head would exhort his members to “hold fast 
what they had «ll he came” when he was already come? And, 
beside the general tenour of these messages, that to the church of 
Smyrna in particular speaks (Rey. ii. 10) of their impending tribula- 
tion of a specified duration—viz., “ten days,’ in addition to other 
sufferings which awaited that church. Moreover, are not the seven 
Asiatic churches (or at any rate most of them) actually defunct at 
the present moment ? In which case they must be resuscitated, to be 
rendered capable of receiving such an address as Mr. M. considers 
shall hereafter be made to them. It is true, what is related by St. 
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Iiebrews, iv. 10. 
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John took place by anticipation in a@ vision; but this does not obviate 

the difficulty, since surely all circumstances, even in a vision, must be 

consistent, which would not, | conceive, be the case if, in a scene re- 
presenting a future period as then actually arriving, admonitions were 
offered which could only be available in the interval previous to that 
yeriod,. 

Possibly these matters may not have escaped Mr. Maitland’s obser- 
vation,in which case | regret that he did not notice them ; if otherwise, 
I merely desire to call his attention to the subject. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A.H, : 


ON “THE LORD'S DAY.”"—Rev. 1. 10. 4 


Sir,—In reply to “« T. H. B.'s” strictures on what I said in the number i 
for September, I would observe— : 

1. That I do not see how my view of the passage can lead to 4 
«weakening the authority, or calling in question the integrity” of the 
apocalypse. It seems to me that when such charges are made they 
ought to be very explicit. This one I really do not understand, and ‘ 
therefore cannot answer. 

2. He says that I understand the words éy 7 kupcaxy iypépa to mean 
«the day of our Lord’s second advent, founding that consideration on 
the authority of a passage in an historian of which the translation F 
given is not very accurate.” — It will be obvious to anybody who looks 
at what 1 wrote that 1 founded the consideration infinitely more on 
what others did xoé, than on anything which Nicephorus did write ; 
but whatever that was, there was no “translation given.’ I made a 
statement in the text as to the purport of Nicephorus’s evidence, and 
I gave his words in the margin as a voucher for the truth of that 
statement; but I did not profess to translate them. I notice these 
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points because some experience has shewn me that in all controversy, tia 
however trifling or important, the points which it is most necessary to a 
meet in the first instance are those which are calculated to raise un- i 


* 


defined and ungrounded prejudice, Before they get to the real ques- 
tion, the readers of “ ‘I’. H. B.’s” letter are led to understand that | am 
somehow or other weakening the authority, or calling in question the 
integrity, of the word of God by means of a mistranslated scrap of 
Greek, and that he is going to set me right by shewing what “the 
historian really says,” as opposed to what L pretend that he says. I 
have already said that I did not profess to translate the words of the 
historian. I said, «* Nicephorus Callistus says that the day which the 
Hebrews call the first day, and the Greeks the Sun’s day, Constantine 
ordered to be called the Lord’s day ;” and I gave his words in a note : 
‘lly ‘EPpatot mpwrny eiyov iypepay "EXAnvec 0 diy de Sevro Kupuakiy 
carwvdpace. ‘Though not a prolessed transiation, I suspect that my | 
words more accurately render those of the historian than “'T. H. B.'s” P 
statement of what he “ really” says: “The day which the Hebrews 
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held the first day of the week, and the Greeks dedicated to the sun, 
Constantine firstly named the Lord’s day.” Of this, however, let the 
reader judge. It is curious that after havi ing, as he represents it, for 
the sake of accuracy, introduced the word “ firstly,” “T. H. B.” 
immediately tries to get rid of its force by ad ling SO design: ated pro- 
bably the day firstly in the imperial cale ndar.” So that the “ firstly 
named,” which is what the historian really says, means that Con- 
stantine “ probably” ordered the old name, by which eve ry body had 
known the day for centuries, to be put in the calendar. I think th: at, 
without saying anything about accuracy, “‘T. H. B.” had better hawre 
wenn my words—* ordered to be ealled.” 

. The allegation of Eusebius will not help him. That there was 
a maine long before the time of Constantine which concerned 
that day which he calle vd, sa we call, the Lord’s day, is certain ; and 
it is equally certain that, in writing the history of that controversy 
after the time of iaamnah Eusebius called the d: ay by that name 
which he is said to have given it; but what is this to the purpose ? 
In anaccount of London before me the writer says, Waterloo Bridge 
crosses the Thames ...... The work was begun in IS11,” &e. 
Am I to argue from this that the bridge received its name several 
years before the battle? The argument would be quite as good as 
that drawn from Kusebius, 

oT te” Says that the article “ has simply the foree of mark- 
ing that day of the week which is dedicated to the Lord.’ Be it so, 
if it isso. I do not want to make anything of it; and my remark was 
only intended to meet a criticism of ic horn, who made that article 
a ground for supposing that the words referred to some particular, and 
probab ly to Master, Sunday. When «‘T. H. B.” adds that “ i) cupcaxi 
Hyuepa is too familiar an expression for the great and terrible day of the 
Lord,” he is, of course, only expressing an opinion on a matter of taste. 
I do not perceive the familiarity. 

5. IT quite agree with “ T. HH. B.” that it is needless for him to bring 
pr vofs that the early Christians were in the habit of assembling on the 
first day of the week. Why should he even mention it? Suppose it 
should really be proved be yond all doubt that St. John does not say 
anything about the day of the week on which he saw the vision, how 
ean that affeet the proof that Christians used to assemble on the first 
day ? 

I shall be very glad if the question can be looked at without refer- 
ence to irrelevant matter. It appears to me to be very important, 
aud LT sincerely wish to be considered as inquiring, ri ather than as at- 
tempting to decide it. I stated in my former paper that many years 
ago L examined all the authorities adduced by Grotius and Snicer, 
they being, as far as | still know, all that have been alleged by any= 
body. ‘There may, however, be many, for it is only since I saw the 
letter of «TL H. BA that | have met with the word in Origen’s book 
against Celsus, lib. villi. c. 22. ‘Vhis earries the name so far back as 
to shew that, if Nicephorus meant (as I believe he did) to say that the 
name was first given by Constantine, he was mistaken. ‘T ‘hose who 
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are engaged in reading the works of the early fathers m: ty perhaps find 
more instances, or matter in some way illustr ating the case, and | shall 
be very glad to receive any information. I am, &e. 

S. R. MAirLanp. 


ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE SAINTS. 


DEAR StrR,—The subject of this letter is one of such importance that 
| should shrink from writing upon it in a publication, from many of 
the contributors to which it were a privilege to learn, if I did not ‘feel 
very deeply that along with kindred subje cts it has been much neg- 
lected, and that under these circumstances I shall not have written in 
vain if this letter produce the discussion of it by such persons, 

In attempting to prove from scripture that there is to be a trans- 
lation of the quick previous to the judgments which are to usher in 
the reign of universal righteousness, I shall not cite any passage from 
the Apoc alypse, because so much of that prophecy is symbolic al that 
it is probably in all cases safer to derive its e xplan: ition from the light 
thrown upon it in other books than to seek to obtain from it the fun- 


. « Sx 
etn, “ - 


‘ 
damental proofs of a contested doctrine. Yet by this omission | would 
not be understood to doubt that the doctrine is very distinctly to be , 
traced in many portions of that sublime prophecy. k 
1. The first passage to which I would refer is the 36th verse of the | ae 


2Ist chapter of St. Luke’s gospel. The day has gone by in which 
theologians of reputation would venture to reduce the imagnificent 
discourse of our Lord handed down to us in that chapter, and in the 
parallel chapters of St. Matthew and St. Mark, to the comparatively 
poor scope of the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. And if 
we assume that the second coming of Christ is the great subject of the 
chapter, it seems to follow that the true saints in “ the hour of temp- 
tation, which shall come upon all the world,’’* wall, on account of their 
continual watching and prayer, (accepted in Christ Jesus,) be ac- 
counted worthy of a full escape, and of standing “ before the Son of 
man.’ 

II. I go back to the St. Matthew’s gospel, and in the 40th and 4Ist 
verses of the 24th chapter, (to which the parallel is in the 34th and 
two following verses of the 17th chapter of St. Luke,) I find the same 
great propheti ic fact stated somewhat less plainly, yet in a manner 
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refer the passage be fore us to the return from the ec aptiv ity. The 9th 
verse, too, forbids the sup position, as do other parts of the context, and 
I make no doule that “ the day of Jacob's trouble,” so far from meaning 
anything which occurred at the time of the captivity, (at least s 


more graphical, and which reminds one of the history of Enoch. HR 
Ill. Lrefer to the 7th verse of the 30th chapter of the prophecies 4 
of Jeremiah. I conceive that we have here a reference to a trans- is 
lation. As “these are the words that the Lord spake concerning iq 
ISRAEL and concerning Judah,’’+ it is of course out of the question to ae 
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far from primarily bearing that interpretation,) is identical with “ the 
time of trouble” spoken of by Daniel, both of which periods are con- 
nected with promises of an increased knowledge among men of the 
counsels of Jehovah. (See Jeremiah, xxx. 24; Daniel, xii. 4, 9, 10.) 

IV. The only remaining passages to which I shall solicit your at- 
tention are, a part of the 3ist Psalm, consisting of the 19th and three 
following verses, (especially the 20th verse, and a very remarkable 
promise in the 3rd verse of the 2nd chapter of the book of Zephaniah. 
I will take the opportunity of saying, that I believe the Psalms to 
abound with references to this yreat future event. That a critical 
investigation of each of the texts cited above, and still more a com- 
parison of them with each other, will convince every candid mind 
that they refer to a future deliverance from evils, which, in his own 
good time, God will allow to impend over his church, I cannot doubt. 
Howeve r, a question may be started as to whether a translation of the 
quick in the Gentile church be referred to, or rather a deliverance of a 
terrestrial nature (like those of Lot in Zoar, and the early church of 
Jerusalem in Pella) with which the Jews only shall be immediately 
concerned, Whichever view be taken, it will not be denied that the 
wicked one from whom deliverance shall be requisite will be Anti- 
christ. At the risk of being deemed a spiritualizer, I must express 
my conviction that both meanings were in the mind of him who in- 
spired the prophecies. ‘That the ultra-protestants, who have no desire 
nor notion of unity in the church, except by compromise, should have 
overrated the worth of that condition under which Christendom since 
the Reformation hath lain, is not to be wondered at ; that with such 
views they should have been (though unconsciously so) anxious to 
make the prophecies, when symbolical, mean nothing but the conten- 
tions between popery and protestantism—when literal, nothing beyond 
the expression of the great conflict in which each of us as an in- 
dividual finds himself called against the spirit of the sinful world, is as 
easily accounted for. That such narrow views of God's revealings of 
his will should have become prevalent, is lamentable mdeed. Yet 
that the increasing light shed on the science of scriptural interpretation 
will discover to us an exact, though mystical, correspondence between 
the history of the fortunes of God's baptized people and those of his 
ancient, national, now temporarily rejected, Jewish church, I feel 
strongly convinced, and, with regard to the question before us, I am 
prepared not the less to expect that the faithful witnesses of Christ, 
the constituent members of his catholic church, united together by 
the orthodox faith, the holy sacraments, and fervent charity, and re- 
duced, in the day of Antichrist, once again to a “ little flock,” shall 
be translated to meet their Lord in the air before he is seen by the 
unbelieving world. I am not the less prepared for such an expec- 
tation, because I read in the Bible that the converted remnant of 
Israel is to escape out of the troubles of the last time, and is to be hid 
under God's pavilion from the strife of tongues. 

L am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, R. W. Jonson. 
Packwood. 
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ON PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, 


Dear Sir,—Having lately called the attention of your readers to the 
gm ae of erecting parochial libraries for the use of the clergy, 
allow me to lay before them an extract from a work which is now, 
I apprehend, known to but few persons. The work I refer to is 

An Address to Persons of Quality and Estate.” By Robert Nelson, 
Ksq.: London, 1715. 8vo, pp. 267. Append. pp. ‘59 ~=At the end 
of the Address, Mr. Nelson hi as pointed out several ways and methods 
of doing good, strikingly characteristic of the piety and ‘benevolence of 
his own spirit. Amongst these projects is the following design for 


“* The erecting parochial libraries in the meanly endowed cures throughout England. 


“ The incompetent provision that is made for the inferior clergy in several parts 
of this kingdom, seems to be so little known, that many will be surprised when they 
are hereby informed that there are in England above 2000 parishes, where the an- 
nual income of the ministers doth not exceed 30/., and that of these there are more 
than twelve hundred where it doth not exceed 20/., and near five hundred where it 
doth not exceed 10¢. The ministers who officiate in churches so meanly endowed, 
must of necessity be unfurnished with such books as might enable them to administer 
wholesome and sound doctrine to their flocks, either by way of catechising or 
preaching. 

‘** For the supplying this defect, good men have often wished that parochial libra- 
ries, consisting each of a competent number of the best comments on the holy serip- 
tures, and the most approved treatises of practical divinity, were fixed in those cures 
where they are so much wanted, uuder such regulations and establishments as might 
render them most useful to the present incumbents, and might most effectually 
secure them to posterity, 

‘** That what hath been so long wished for may at last be in some measure effected, 
several persons of the clergy and laity have agreed to meet, and to consult how they 
may promote so good a work, and have taken upon them the care and trust of pro- 
curing, receiving, and dispensing such gifts as well-disposed persons shall be willing 
to contribute for so pious and charitable an use. 

“ Through the blessing of God, and the munificence of several worthy benefactors, 
this undertaking hath so far prospered that the trustees have already procured near 
3000 books in folio, and above 4000 in 4to and 8vo, which are lodged in repositories 
for that purpose provided, besides many other books which, being out of print, are 
now in the press in order to a new edition. 

‘* It is proposed by the trustees, that if this design meets with due encouragement, 
there shall be at least five hundred libraries erected, whereof above fifty are already 
completed, and sent into the several parts of the kingdom; and they doubt not but that 
all good men will join with them in their hearty wishes and endeavours, that in pros 
cess of time none of the above-mentioned 2000 cures shall want the same advantage, 
For securing these libraries to posterity, the wisdom of the parliament hath provided 
a method by an act passed in the seventh year of Queen Anne. 

‘And that the names of all the contributors thereto may be delivered down to 
sommes ages, a catalogue of benefactors and their benefactions is ke “pt, and will- 
be published when the libraries are complete. 

* There isin like manner a design for erecting some libraries in the highlands of 

North Britain, for the use chiefly of the ministers and candidates ; several of whom are 
said to be persons of excellent parts and capacities, but to be almost wholly destitute 
of books, and unprovided with the necessary means of improving themselves. And 
it is proposed to have one library in each county of the highlands, the number of 
which may be afterwards increased as encouragement shall be given, Arid there is 
a design carrying on for Wales much of the same nature. 

“ A charity so much wanted, so generally approved, so diffusive in its effects, so 
highly beneficial to the present and future generations, of so great importance both 
to clergy and laity, and tending so manifestly to the honour of our chureh and 
nation, to the salvation of souls and to the glory of God, cannot need arguments to 
recommend it. 
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“ May the blessing of God be upon it, and upon all those who shall contribute to it! 
Those who are willing to be benefactors to this charity are desired to pay the sums 
they shall contribute to Mr. Hoare, in Fleet-street, who can likewise inform any 
person of the several methods that are taken in promoting and encouraging the 
several charities contained in this account; and how they may best apply their mo- 
nies to answer their several pieties and charitable intentions.”—pp. 170—174. 

I trust the interesting nature of this passage may be some apology 
for its length! especially as the work from which it is taken is not 
likely to be accessible to many of your readers, Perhaps some of 
them can give some further information as to the progress made in this 
design, and whether any fund be still in existence available to the 
purpose. Dear Sir, most truly yours, AN Its! PARSON. 


THE SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIAL CHURCH. 


Sir,—I was exceedingly pleased with an important paper in your 
September Number, entitled “The Scotch Presbyterians.” I have 
ever felt that if your principles and our concessions may peradventure 
reach and meet on common ground, a glorious approximation to unity 
between the southern and northern ecclesiastical establishments—a 
high vantage. ground for the maintenance of our common faith and the 
overthrow of its bitter assailants, will be the consummation, by me at 
least, long and de voutly wished for. 

At present, too many of that portion of the church of England 
whose views are advocated in your Magazine mix up the Scottish 
presbyte rian clergy with the teac ‘hers and ministers of the various sects 
of indepe ndents, baptists, &c., and seem to consider that both are 
equally destitute of all claims to primitive churchmanship. I do 
humbly submit that, placing the Scottish presbyters in the very lowest 
category which Mr. Palmer assigns them, they occupy a ‘position 
totally ‘distinct from those with whom they are confounded; and, 
estimating them by their own challenged and just claims, we shall 
find that the ‘y are by no means so deficient in church features as a 
rash judgment might suppose. My simple statement may be the 
means of softening tne exclusive opposition of a large section of the 
Knglish clergy, whose main principles of discipline are, in my judg- 
ment, destined to render more perspicuous the line of demarcation 
that divides the church from the establishment, and to purge out that 
Krastianism which, the warmest advocates of your most noble church 
must concede, has fettered her limbs and preyed upon her spiritual 
a I restrict this remark to their views of discipline only. 

The Scottish presbyters differ from the ministers of the inde- 
pe bet ‘nt and baptist communities in the following important point: 
We hold a definition of a church totally different from them. We 
regard the church asa body, under its head, Christ, composed of many 
separate congreg: itions of the bi aptized—all the congregations, it may 
be, of a great nation—consolidated and controlled by a superintending 
or episcopal and all-e ae acing authority. We herein agree with you 


in this radical germ of a chureh—viz., a body composed of many 
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distinct and local congregations, governed and controlled by superior 
jurisdiction. The point of difference between you and us is, your 
holding that jurisdiction to be compressed in one—the bishop; and 
we, right or wrong, holding it to be lodged in assembled presbyters— 
the superior assembly reviewing and reversing, if need be, the judg- 
ments of the inferior; the synod that of the presbytery; and the 
general assembly that of the synod. It is this view that leads us to 
regard the Independents as Christians without a church, and to insist 
on the ordination of Independent ministers before they could hold a 
benefice or officiate in our communion, 

2. Our ordination, right or wrong, agrees in its substantial character 
with yours, and differs 





. ‘* A Gadibus usque, 
Auroram et Gangem” 


from that of Independents. It differs from the latter in this, that the 
people have neither voice, nor power, nor vote, in conferring it, and 
that the presbytery gives, or professes to give, in express words, au- 
thority and jurisdiction to the person on whom hands are laid. Among 
independents, which includes all the sects, the choice of the people is 
held to be the ordination of the man; and the other ministers, called in 
from adjacent congregations, are understood merely to implore a bless- 
ing on the work in which the presumed-to-be-ordained person is 
about to engage, and to propitiate the national episcopal taste which, 
thanks to our establishment, is yet the preference, directly or indirectly, 
of the nation. 

3. All our old Scottish divines, among whom the Gillespies occupy 
a prominent place, held APpoOsTOLICAL SUCCESSION not only to be the 
possession, but the high and happy privilege, of our presbyters. In 
fact, I cannot but believe that the question of apostolical succession 
involves and includes the question of ordination or non-ordination. 
‘This question you will find handled at length in the little work which 
accompanies this, in which I have endeavoured to demonstrate that 
the southern and northern ecclesiastical communities or communions 
are not so utterly opposed to each other as, on the first blush of the 
subject, to preclude all hope of “ Mphraim not envying Judah, and 
Judah not vexing Ephraim.’ But wherein do we differ about suc- 
cession? In the church of England it is generally supposed to 
descend in the line of bishops—and with us, in the line of presbyters. 
May it not be just possible that presbyters may be the line, and bishops 
merely presbyters elevated and raised at, it must be admitted, a very. 
early period, and from the expediency or necessity of the case, the 
bishop in fact having one of the elements of the presbyterate compressed 
in his person—viz., the element of jurisdiction and rule? — If, also, can 
shew, as with your permission I shall be most happy to attempt, 
that presbyters not only originally ordained, but that orders conferred 
without them were invalid, and that the most distinguished divines of 
your church, including Hooker, have, by implication or totidem verbis, 
expressed their conviction of the validity of presbyterian orders, and 
that not a few of your bishops admitted Scotch and Genevese pres- 
byters to officiate in your churches with licence, and with no other 
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requirement, and also that, if such orders as we profess to have are 
invalid, your orders must be very powerfully affected thereby, may | 
not presume that the suggestion thrown out in the September Num- 
ber of the British Magazine contains more than meets the ear, and, 
under God, may place our communion on at least a more friendly 
footing with you? I should myself rejoice to see our moderators in- 
vested with permanent episcopal powers; and I do think that on 
our orders being recognised, not politically, but spiritually, by you, 
aur sides of the Tweed ought to be pre pared to concede every pre- 
judice and usage, that may not compromise principle, to ef ffect union 
and unanimity. Union with Independents is utterly out of the ques- 
tion; but union among churches is surely not impossible. By union 
I mean, not unanimity of opinion on essential Christianity, but on great 
elemental ecclesiastical principles. 
If you can give these few lines a place in your Magazine, they may 
be the means of exciting inquiry, and thereby evolving truth. 
I have the honour to remain, yours very truly, 
Joun Commune, M.A,, 
A Presbyter of the Church of Scotland." 


THE GREEK CHURCH IN RUSSIA. 


Dear Sirn,—In an extract from the Hamburg paper of September 


7th, | find the following passage :— 


‘The bishops of the Greek united church, i. e., not belonging to the Russian 
church, but united in certain conditions with the church of Rome, have petitioned 
the emperor to be admitted with their flocks into the Russian Greek church. This 
petition has, of course, been granted ; and between three and four millions of Rus- 
sian subjects are thus withdrawn from the supremacy of the court of Rome, and 
placed under the synod of St. Petersburg.” 


Now, if the above is true, it relates a fact of very great importance 
at the present time; for although the Russian Greek church may be 
equally corrupt in practice with that of Rome , still the mere fact of 
the assertion of the independence of their own national church, and 
the denial of the supremacy and infallibility of Rome, are great points 
gained, and are ee very steps which commenced our own Reforma- 
tion. I must say, I greatly doubt the truth of the above statement ; 
br ut perhaps some of your readers can give me some inform: ition 
respecting it, and, shoul d it be true, can inform me what circumstances 
led toit. Lam, Sir, your humble servant, Kk. S 

* The editor has no more hesitation about inserting Mr. Cumming’s ane than 
he bad with respect to that to which be refers. He does not feel responsible for the 
views and statements contained ia either; but he thinks that opinions on the subject 
held by any part of the clergy, or brought forward by the advocates of the pres- 
byterian system in its defence, should be openly and fully canvassed, He believes 
that such a discussion, conducted with fairness and temper, will not only be interest- 
‘ng to the readers of the Magazine, but beneficial to the church at large. Ile will 
therefore willingly insert any communication of moderate length on the points which 

r. Cumming specifies ; though, for his own part, he believes that no presbyters ever 
aid, or could, confer on others the orders which they had received, and that any body 

of Christians who reject episcopacy must be, to say the least, in schism. 
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ON CHURCH ACCOMMODATION. 


Sir,—I hoped that somebody would have noticed a passage in the 
letter of “ J. M. H.” in the September Number, p. 293; but as that 
has not been done, I would call attention to it, under the persuasion 
that on reflection it will appear to some others as important as it does 
tome. After speaking of the want of church-room as “ the withering 
demon who is silently, but perpetually, immolating the native mem- 
bers of our church upon the altars of infidelity, popery, and dissert,’ 
the writer proceeds to say :— 


~ “ Mr. Roberts, in his work on national establishments, justly predicts the opera- 
tion and effect of this religious destitution upon the established church in days like 
the present, when education is so widely extending itself. ‘ When,’ he says, ‘ educa- 
tion has done its work, and prepared a member of that church to receive the benefit 
of her ordinances, he finds his entrance within her walls virtually interdicted. He 
may be told that in another quarter of a century there will be accommodation for 
him ; but is his piety to be in abeyance till this promised period shall arrive? All 
this is only to mock the understanding, and to trifle with the soul. If the great 
numerical majority now shut out of the church should, by the force of a diffused 
education, become a moral majority, the national church will in vain insist upon her 
pure and holy ritual, and her sound and scriptural doctrines; she will encounter 
everywhere a chilling apathy and an alienated mind.’” 
If I rightly understand this extract, it teaches that piety and goin 
5 . ? } Y g q 
to church are convertible terms. What education may do I cannot 
tell; but I shall hardly think that it “has done its work, and prepared 
a member” of the church, if he is not intensely astonished by being 
told that as there is no room for him in his parish church, his piety is 
to be in abeyance until there is. Whatever national education may 
turn out to be, I do hope that it will not be a part of it to teach our 
countrymen this doctrine, something like which too many of them 
have already learned, as those who have ever seen them out of their 
own country can too sadly testify. ‘They cannot go to church, and 
their piety is too often in abey: ince. God forbid that I should under- 
value public worship, or any means of grace, Let us endeavour to 
get as many churches built, and as many members of the church pre- 
pared, as possible ; and in particular, (if there be any real danger of 
it,) let them be pre pared for the fact, thi at for the first twenty years at 
least, after they desire it, they will not be able to get into a church for 
love or money and let us try if we cannot think of some way of 
keeping their piety from being in abe »yance during the interval. May 
we not teach them to enter into their closets and shut the door, and- 
pray to their Father, who heareth in secret as well as in public, to 
pray to him especially as the Lord of the harvest, that he would mul- 
tiply the means of gathering it in? And may we not hope that they 
will bring out from their solitary devotions thoughts of love and 
mercy, and a seed of good works that will make their light shine 
before men, though they cannot set it on a candlestick in the parish 
church? Besides, if “education has done its work,” will they not be 
ble to le something fr the Bible and Prayer-book 1 sucl 
able to learn something from the Bible and Prayer-book, and such 
other books as their minister may recommend, and such pastoral ad- 
vice as he may find it possible to give to those who are prevented 
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from hearing his sermons? Must we re: uly tell people that their piety 
is to be in abe syance till churches are built? Iam, &c. lora. 


ON THE STATE SERVICES. 


Rev. Sirn,—One of your correspondents says (vol. xiv. p. 771), re- 
specting the forms of prayer for Novy. 5th, Jan. 30th, May 29th, and 
the Accession, “ these services, having never passed convocation, are 
of no authority in the church, and I should hope that no one who has 
any regard for the rights of the clergy will ever read them.” I was 
at first inclined to consider this sentiment as a kind of ecclesiastical 
whiggery or Jacobitism, (for these two parties agree in non-submission 
to the * powers that be,”) and therefore to be condemned; but I per- 
ceive that it may be said on the other side, that the king and parlia- 
ment do not constitute the church, which alone, as the article declares, 

“hath power to decree rites or ceremonies ;” and that if the question 
of general submission were yielded, and these authorities should in 
future decree something, not only out of their province, but ob- 
jectionable in itself, each clergyman would have to judge for himself 
whether it were right to obey or not, which would be a great evil. 


Besides, I think that one of these forms—namely, that for the fifth of 


November is not unobjectionable, in that, while it acknowledges the 
merey of God in spy ‘ring us from popish tyranny, by means of King 
William IIL, it makes no ac knowledgment of what many con- 


scientious ri teisen will consider as a national sin, the expulsion of 


King James I]. ‘The question whether these services should be read 
or not appears to me a very difficult one, especially as it involves also 
the use or rejection of those forms which have been enjoined on various 
occasions since the discontinuance of convocations; for instance, the 
prayers which were appointed during the illness of King George IV. 
and the prevalence of the cholera, and the service for the gene ral fast, 
the neglect of which would have been liable to give great “ofte nce. 

I hope that some of those pious and learned champions of our 
church whom we may thank God for having raised up in these days 
will make known, through the British Magazine, their opinions on this 
point. Iam, Rey. Sir, yours faithfully, ’. 


ON THE SACRIFICE OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 


Sir,—Let me ask “ A.M.” whether the argument which he founds 
upon Hebrews ix. and x. against the notion of a sacrifice in the eucha- 
rist does not go to exclude ad/ sacrifice, both that which is offered by the 
lips, as wellasthat which is offered by the hands? If so, must not the 
argument be faulty, and rest upon a misunderstanding and misappli- 
cation of the apostle’ s words, seeing that this would exclude all praise 
and thanksgiving? But if the preseutation before God of words expres- 
sive of praise and thanksgiving, in remembrance of Christ’s sacrifice, 
be not forbidden by the apostle, how can it be denied that there is the 
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same liberty to present before God things expressive of praise and 
thanksgiving in remembrance of Christ’s sacrifice ? That the apostle 
meant to deny the necessity of any fresh sacrifice in expiation of the 
guilt of the world, after that of our Lord upon the cross, or that should 
per se be available for the remission of sins, is (I conceive) undeniable. 
But that he meant to abrogate thanksgiving offerings, or commemo- 
rative sacrifices, there is not a hint in the passages to which “ A. M.” 
refers; on the contrary, in that very epistle he expressly affirms of 
Christians that “we have an altar.” “ A. M.” asks, would it not be 
most strange that the scriptures should call alms, prayers, praises, and 
thanksgivings by the name of sacrifices, and yet omit to mention the 
sacrifice of the blessed eucharist, if there were one? It would, indeed ; 
and therefore perhaps “ A.M.” will have the kindness to shew that 
the thanksgiving oblation, or eucharistic sacrifice, of bread and wine was 
not included in the thanksgivings, or eucharistia, which the apostle 
Paul expressly enjoined should be made, (1 Tim, iii. 1 ;) that it was 
not included in “ the spiritual sacrifices” which St. Peter says Chris- 
tians were to offer—“ spiritual” because of the spiritual character im- 
parted to it by consecration, and of the purely spiritual purposes for 
which it is used ; and that it was not intended by “ the sacrifice and ob- 
lation’’ which Isaiah foretold that the heathen nations should, on their 
conversion, offer to the Lord, (Isaiah, xix. 21;) and that it was not 
intended by the mincha, or bread and drink offering—the offering of 
which by the Gentiles Malachi foretold as the mark of their conver- 
sion; and that it was not enjoined by our Lord, who, having cele- 
brated our holy service in the mincha, or bread and drink offering, 
(which formed part of the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover,) commis- 
sioned his ministers to do as he had done in remembrance of him. 
Surely it is beyond the reach of denial that, unless we celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper in bread and wine, which has been offered in sacrifice 
to God, we are neither following our Lord’s example nor obeying his 
voice. 

How can it be judged reasonable to call upon us to set aside not 
only the universal testimony of the church, as exhibited in all the 
ancient liturgies, and in all her ancient authors (with exception, if it 
can be made, of the one or two which “« A. M.” fancies he has dis- 
covered,) but the intimations of the prophets and apostles, and the 
example and institution of our Lord, and all (as far as appears) out 
of deference to a strained, unnecessary, and, I would add, unwarranted 
interpretation of the apostle’s argument in one part of the Epistle to_ 
the Hebrews, which interpretation is directly contradicted by another 
part of the same epistle, in which the apostle says we have an altar? 

“ But,” says A. M., “ let certain divines observe, that the notion of 
a sacrifice in the eucharist, other than that of our praise and thanks- 
giving [by which he means the mere expression of it with our lips], 
is carefully excluded from our communion office.” Let us see. Our 
communion office directs the priest to place upon the Lord’s table the 
bread and wine—to pray God mercifully to accept these oblations-—to offer 
the prayer of consecration over the gifts thus placed on God’s board— 
and to pray God that he will mercifully accept this our sacrifice of 
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praise and thanksgiving. And this in “ A. M.’s” opinion amounts to a 

vareful exclusion of the notion of a sacrifice! It is very true that our 
oblation of bread and wine, expressive of our praise and thanksgiving 
in remembrance of Christ's death, is accompanied with an oblation of 
words expressive of the same, and that this last prayer occurs after the 
consecrated oblations have been consumed. But though this may be 
reasonably urged to shew that the term sacrifice in that prayer is ex- 
tended to the whole service, it cannot, surely, avail to shew that it is 
withdrawn from any part of it; and if not, then the oblation of bread 
and wine, in remembrance of the death of Christ, will remain the 
basis of that sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, for God's merciful 
acceptance whereof the church of England, like all other branches of 
the church catholic, has enjoined her priests to pray. 

« A. M.” cites passages from Clemens Alexandrinus, Lactantius, and 
Minutius Felix, with a view to shew that those writers recognised no 
sacrifice in the eucharist. He might as well have cited David— 
‘Thou desirest no sacrifice, else w ould I give it thee; thon delightest 
not in burnt offerings ; the sacrifice of God is a broken s spirit,” ” &e. ; 
or Micah’s—“ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord,” to shew that 
these writers recognised no sacrifice in the Mosaic service. But he 
would not do this because the appointed services would shew the folly 
of such a plea; and a little consideration of the fact that there is not, 
nor, as far as we know, ever was, nor has it been pretended that there 
was, any ancient liturgy in which the eucharistic oblation was not 
spoken of as a sacrifice, would have effectually precluded him from 
laying such a force upon the extracts of Clemens, Lactantius, and 
Minutius Felix. Ali that these writers can be understood as asserting 
is, that the outward services were not the ends of religious worship 
among Christians as they were among the heathens; that their ser- 
vices were not regarded by them as acceptable to God on their own 
account, but that the inward devotion of the heart was their offering, 
without entering into the outward circumstances by which it was ex- 
pressed. Irenaeus, who treats with the utmost plainness of the sacri- 
tice of the eucharist, the new oblation of the New Testament, is full 
upon this :—* Nor sacrificia sanctificant hominem, sed conscientia 
ejus qui offert sanctificat sacrificium, pura existens.” “ Oportet enim 
nos oblationem Deo facere .... in sententia pura, et fide sine hypo- 
crisi, in spe firma, in dilectione ferventi. .”’ iv. ¢. 34. 

But Minutius Felix says, “ 4ras non habemus;” very true, and 30 
would Irenzeus, and so would Cyprian, and so would every writer who 
most insisted upon the sacrificial character of the eucharist. We cannot 
perhaps exactly understand the essential difference which the ancients 
saw between aram and altare ; but while the liturgies and catholic writers 
used the latter term freely of the board on which the oblations of the 
church were placed, and at which the communicants celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper, and applied our Saviour’s words, “If thou bring thy 
gift to the altar,’’ and St. Paul's, “ We have an altar,” to it, aram is 
never used by them. ‘The same was the case in Greek ; Gucnavapeer, 


of the Christian board where the Christian eucharist was celebrated ; 
but Beyiosg never 
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« A.M.” observes, “ The notion of a sacrifice once introduced, was 
gradually expanded into errors of every shape ; and these, in the year 
1552, had become so enormous, that any clause in a prayer which 
even indirectly countenanced the notion of a sacrifice in the Lord’s 
Supper was rightly expunged.” Surely he must forget that, only 
three years before, all the bishops and rulers of our church judged it 
not only safe and proper to retain such forms and expressions, but, 
together with the whole church and nation, ascribed the compilation 
of the book in which they were retained to the Holy Ghost. The ex- 
pansion of error must have been fearfully rapid indeed if in three 
years’ time it had become necessary to expunge that which, so short a 
time before, they believed the Holy Ghost approved of their retain- 
ing. It is very observable that, in respect of the alterations, or of 
the Second Book so altered, that ascription was not made by them. 
Whether it was through inadvertence or misgivings of their own mind, 
or from their being overruled, or what the cause was, still the fact re- 
mains, that the First Book was set forth by them with a far higher 
approval than the Second ; even the highest that could be. And this 
being so, we may not unreasonably suppose that the Second was 
wrung from them by constraint or importunity, and with reluctance, 
against their better judgment. 

Happily, in 1660 their error was in some sort remedied; but the 
effect of it still remains to be seen in the disregard which in too many 
places is shewn to the injunction of the church for the priest to place 
the elements on the Lord’s table. That this, which should be an act 
of worship reverently performed by an ordained minister at the 
solemn time of service, should be left to be irreverently and carelessly 
done out of service hours by the hands of some unordained attaché to 


the church,—sexton, clerk’s wife, or churchwarden,—this is one of the 


sorry gains resulting from the alterations of 1552. 

Let me ask “ A. M.” one more question. He admits that the ele- 
ments must be “ du/y consecrated,” in order to be made to us “ Christ's 
precious body and blood ;’ and though he thinks that exaltation of 
them is the effect of our Lord’s past institution, (I hardly understand 
what he means,) yet he admits that the Holy Spirit is the author of 
all sanctification.’ Well, then, the elements are brought to God's house, 
and placed on God's table, presented for consecration to him, and, after 
consecration, consumed in an act of worship and adoration to him. Is it 
not, I ask him, a mere strife of words to deny to such a service the 
appellation of a sacrifice ? and can he deny that the essence of a sacrifice 
is there, whether he will allow the term or not? ++ + 


ON THE SHRUB AND HERB OF THE FLIELD.—Gey. 11. 5. 


Sir,—In the different volumes of the British Magazine l-have made 
remarks on various detached passages in the early part of the Book of 
Genesis; and I] now unexpectedly find that most of them tend to 
illustrate, and are themselves confirmed by the passage in which the 
shrub and herb of the field are first mentioned, chap. i. 5. In this 
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paper I wish to offer to the consideration of your readers a combined 
and concise view of the history of these plants of the field. 

The English translation is accurate enough, except in the beginning 
of the fifth ve rse, which certainly ought to be rendered “ There was 
not as yet any shrub of the field,”’ &e, But as authorities may be 
desirable on the present occasion, I refer to Rosenmuller, who renders 
it * Cum nullum adhuc virgultum agri in terra esset;” and to Gese- 
nius, who translates “ Ks gab noch kein Gestrauch,” (there was as 
yet no shrub.) The word “ plant” of the field in the English version 
is more accurately translated “ shrub” in Gen. xxi. 15: “ She cast 
the child under one of the shrubs.” This, however, was only a 
common shrub, and not a shrub of the field. The whole passage 
under discussion is as follows :— 


“ These are the generations* of the heavens and of the earth when they were cre- 
ated, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens. Now there 
was not as yet any shrub of the field in the earth, nor as yet had any herb of the 


field been made to grow ; for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, 


and there was not a man to till the ground ; but there went up a mist from the earth 


and watered the whole face of the ground.”—( Gen. ii. 4—6.) 

In this remarkable passage two facts are stated :—(1.) That up to 
a certain period there was no shrub of the field in the earth. (2.) ‘That 
up to acertain period no herb of the field had been made to grow ; 
for which facts two reasons are given. (1.) Because the earth was 
not yet watered by rain; but by a mist. (2.) Because man had not 
begun to till the ground. As the shrub of the field and the herb of 
a field are here mentioned with such separate fulness and such 

‘areful distinctness, it is obvious to remark that there was some differ- 

ence of circumstances attending their creation. I shall begin with 
considering the herb of the field. 

The reason here given for there being as yet no herb of the field is, 
that there was not a man to till the ground. But we know that “ the 
earth brought forth the herb y ielding seed” on the third day and pre- 
viously to the creation of man; therefore the herb yielding seed which 
the earth brought forth on the third day was different from “ the herb 
of the field” yielding seed, after there was a man to till the ground, t 
But further: the words “ there was not a man to till the ground,” are 
not to be taken in the sense that man was not yet created ; in fact, 
the whole stress of the argument is laid upon the circumstance that 
he had not begun to till the ground; he was not yet reduced to the 
condition of a labourer of the soil. This took place in consequence 
of Adam’s transgression: “ Therefore the Lord God sent him forth 
from the garden of Eden éo till the ground from whence he was taken,’ 
(ii. 23.) Part of the sentence that had been passed upon him was: 

Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt 
eat the herb of the field : in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,”’ 
(iii. 8.) In this account, then, we discover a manifest connexion be- 
tween the herb of the field and the tilling of the ground by man. In 
the garden of Eden, man’s sustenance consisted of the fruit of the 


* Or, this is the account—viz., all that precedes, 


t See British Magazine, vol. vii. p. 274; viii. 284; ix. 284; x. 554. 
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trees. After the fall, there can be no doubt that bread became the 
staff of life, as it is now, and that the seed of the herb of the field was 
bread corn. If proof be needed, it may be found in the offerings of 
Cain and Abel: “ The Lord had respect unto Abel and his offering,’ 
(Hebr. Mincha.) Now it is well known that a mincha was an offer- 
ing of meal, and the rite passed over into the Jewish dispensation 
with some necessary modifications. ‘The particulars of the mincha 
among the Israelites are fully given by Moses, and the word accurately 
defined: When any will offer a mincha unto the Lord, his offering 
shall be of fine flour,’ (Lev. ii. 1.) The herb of the field, then, was 
the same as our Cerealia; and the tilling of the ground refers to 
fields* of wheat, barley, oats, rye, cultivated by the toil of man’s 
hands. 

| proceed now with the shrub of the field. Since the herb of the 
field signifies only such kind of grain as was cultivated by man, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that shrubs of the field must be limited 
to that class of shrubs of which plantations are formed for man’s use— 
e. g., oliveyards, vineyards. Now the reason given for there being 
as yet no shrubs of this kind is, that the earth was watered at that 
time, not by rain, but by a mist. Scripture itself teaches us the con- 
nexion between the herb of the field and the tilling of the ground by 
man. Let us, therefore, consult the sacred narrative for the less ap- 
parent connexion between the shrub of the field and rain. 

The first mention of rain occurs at the deluge; and, in connexion 
with it, the rainbow is spoken of in such terms as naturally lead one 
to infer that this beautiful phenomenon appeared then for the first 
time.t Consequently, there was no rain before the flood, and vege- 
tation must have been supported by “ a mist’’ throughout the ante- 
diluvian age. It would follow further that only such plants would 
thrive as could live in an atmosphere which did not admit of the con- 
densation of vapour into drops of rain. Now are we not told that 
there was not as yet any shrub of the field in the earth, because the 
Lord God rained not on the earth; but a mist, &c.? And in close 
accordance with this reason we find that not till after the flood, 
though immediately after it, mention is made of the olive and the 
vine. 

An objection may here be raised that there was but little or no 
opening to speak of the vine in so brief a narrative; yet St. Chrys- 
ostom thought that wine was unknown before Noah, because it is not 
mentioned where he would otherwise have expected to find it; for he 
concludes, if it had been known from the earliest times that Abel, 
when he sacrificed, would have brought of it for a drink offering, 
(S. Chrysost. in Genes. Homil. xxix. p. 316.) The morning and 
evening sacrifice among the Israelites consisted of a lamb, a mincha, 
and a drink-offering of wine, (Exod. xxix. 38;) but Abel brought 
only the lamb, and the mincha or meal offering. , 

| have already, in a paper on “ Noah’s Vineyard,’’} given reasons, 
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* See vol. xvi. p. 280, 
+ See the paper on the Rainbow, vol. iil, p. 275. 
{ Vol. villi. ps 418. 
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of course quite independent of my present argument, for supposing 
that the vine was not a plant of antediluvian growth; and I brought 
forward other examples of the Hebrew idiom to shew that the pas- 
sage Gen. ix. 20 ought to be translated “ Now Noah was the first 
husbandman who planted a vineyard.” As that view is so supported 
by the reasovings contained in the present paper, I shall venture to 
generalize the position by stating that as Adam was the first husband- 
man who tilled the ground for herbs of the field, so Noah was the first 
husbandman who laid out a plantation of shrubs of the field. 


Bedford. W. B. WINNING. 


ON THE TRUE MEANING OF LUKE, xx. 38. 


Sir,—I feel much obliged to “Iota” for calling attention to the mean- 
ing of Luke, xx, 38. If 1 hesitate to adopt his interpretation, it is 
because it seems to me there is less danger in missing a point in our 
Lord’s argument (supposing that to be the alternative) than in doing 
violence to his words. And I think something like violence is done 
to them when it is said that, where he affirms of himself “I am,” we 
are to understand him as saying, “I SHALL BE,” to the exclusion of 
the “1 am;” which is what « lota’s” explanation, if 1 understand it 
correctly, brings us to. 

“ How, then,” ‘Tota’ asks, “do you explain our Lord’s argument in 
the passage ¢’’ 1 conceive it directed against the idea of total annihila- 
tion, apparently involved in the Sadducees’ assertion of no resurrection, 
neither angel nor spirit, by the distinct assertion that they whom all 
the world regarded dead, and the Sadducees as annihilated, were ac- 
tually in existence, and therefore capable of being raised. And I 
should paraphrase our Lord’s words simply thus, “ Now, that the 
{men whom ye call] dead are [capable of being] raised, [and that 
therefore there is nothing either impossible or improbable in the doc- 
trine| even Moses shewed,’’ &c. 


I have not noticed “S.T.R.’s”” animadversions upon my former 
letter, for two reasons: Ist, Because as all 1 desire is, to maintain for 
myself and others Christian liberty in a matter not condemned by the 
scriptures or the church; it is a matter of almost indifference to me 
whether the arguments I adduce in favour of it be wise or foolish in 
his sight, so long as he can produce no authority from the scripture or 
the church to warrant the condemnation which the practice and its 
observers seem to him to deserve. 2ndly, Because I have not yet 
been able to ascertain, as 1 hope to do, the ground of Bishop Taylor’s 
assertion of the observance of prayers for the dead by the Jews in their 
captivities, nor the nature of those prayers. 

: 1 am, Sir, yours, - +4 





ON THE EPISCOPACY OF THE HERRNHUTERS, COMMONLY CALLED 
MORAVIANS. 


Sir,—-In a former volume of the British Magazine (vol. vii. pp. 499, 
643) L entered into an examination of the claims of the Herrnhuters 
to be considered possessed of genuine episcopacy. 1 could not at the 
time forbear expressing the doubts which the grossly inconsistent ac. 
count of the Taborites (who, according to Regenwolsch, considered 
episcopacy to be a departure from primitive simplicity, unsanctioned 
by divine or apostolic precept) applying for consecration to Stephen, 
(said'to be a Bishop of the Waldenses in Austria,) suggested to my 
mind as to the truth of the story. I had then no means of making 
further investigation. But a few days ago, I purchased a work of 
Joachim Camerarius, entitled “ Historica Narratio de Fratrum Ortho- 
doxorum KEcclesiis, in Bohemia, Moravia et Polonia,” printed at 
Heidelberg, 1605, in which not a word or hint of anything of the kind 
is given. The following is his account of the transactions between 
the Taborites and the Waldenses, at the time when, according to 
Regenwolsch, the former received episcopal orders from the latter :—- 
** Annus est supra indicatus Christi m.cccc.txvi1 quando Fratres ceeperunt habere 
ex suo coetu, quiet doctrinam exercerent, et tuerentur disciplinam, primum tres sorte 
lectos, a quibus reliqui, quorum usus esset, ordinarentur. Circiter tempus illud 
audierunt, esse quandam congregationem Waldensium veterum, in locis vicinis 
Austria, cui preessent viri docti piique, et in qua Evangelica disciplina vigeret, 
servareturque Sacerdotii dignitas et authoritas, Illue duo ex Fratribus tune mittun- 
tur, qui coram duobus senioribus illorum et sue congregationis, et a Papali Ecclesiad 
segregationis, causas exordiaque et rationem administrationis suw enarrent, fideliter 
omnia, qu egissent, et que evenissent exponentes; et de universis requirant sen- 
tentiam, atque judicium Waldensium; de quorum origine et natione, et nomine 
veritas supra est demonstrata. Horum in Bohemia pauci tum fuere,...... Ad 
quos autem tune missi a Fratribus venerunt, et coram quibus res rationesque suds 
exposuerunt, ab iis cuncta approbata fuere, pra se ferentibus singulare gaudium cog- 
nitionis de pietate et religione Fratrum, et affirmantibus, ea fieri ab illis, que Christi 
et Apostolorum institutioni et administrationi consentanea, et per se recta, essent ; 
cum accuratd cohortatione, ut iter, quod ingressi essent, veritatis coelestis doctrine et 
cum hae congruentis discipline strenue prosequerentur; impositis etiam conriR- 
MANDI ANIMOS IPSORUM GRATIA, ET AD TESTIMONIUM SOCIETATIS ATQUE CONSENSIONIS, 
benedicendo (ritu Apostolico) manibus. De se etiam Waldenses, et variis certaminibus, 
et suorum majorum suisque miseriis et periculis, multa locuti, ita Fratrum legatos 
dimittunt.”—pp. 104-5. 

Here we have indeed imposition of hands by the Waldensians upon 
the T'aborites ; but the objects limited to, “ for the sake of encourage- 
ment, and in token of fellowship and agreement;’’ of any idea of con- 
secration or ordination not a whisper. Whether there is any historian 
of these people earlier than Camerarius, from whom any confirmation 
of the consecrational purpose of this imposition of hands can be de- 
rived, I do not know. If not, 1 see not to what reasonable conclusion 
we can come, but that the consecration, afterwards said to have been 
bestowed at this conference, is a mere invention. Camerarius was 
born in 1500, thirty-three years after the transaction of which we are 
speaking. Yours, very truly, A. P,P. 
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THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA AND LA MARTINIERE. 


Sir,—There are two passages in the demi-official pamphlet attributed 
to Dr. Kay, as to recent measures for the promotion of education in 
iengland, which seem to call for further and more severe remark than 
they have obtained from your able correspondent, “ A Clergyman.” 
They relate to the subject of La Martiniere and the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta’s concern in it; the true history of which, so inconsistent with 
what the abettors of the government scheme would wish the people of 
K:ingland to believe, is already before the public in the August num- 
ber of your Magazine. 

The author of the pamphlet cannot affect to deny that “ it was the 
wish of the Bishop of Calcutta to have founded this institution on the 
express doctrines and discipline of the church of England ;” but as the 
name of the bishop appears in the formation of another scheme, the 
author thinks proper to assume gratuitously that the change was owing 
to his making a discovery respecting the founder's intentions, which 
had escaped his notice before, and that upon this discovery his lord- 
ship became a “ strenuous advocate,” and even a “ proposer,” of what 
he had before resisted. ‘The words, p. 69, of the pamphlet, are 
quoted at p. 430 of the magazine, and may be repeated here, viz. :— 

“It was the wish of the Bishop of Calcutta to have founded this institution on the 
express doctrines and discipline of the church of England only ; but finding that the 
intentions of the founder were that the benefits of the institution should be extended 
to all persons, without distinction of creed, he proposed and strenuously advocated the 
plan described in the Report, comprehending, as he says, ‘ all the great doctrines of 
redemption, as held by the five main divisions of the Christian world,’” &e. 

Now, nothing can be more untrue, as well as gratuitous, than 
both these assumptions. For the former, nothing had occurred to 
shake the bishop's belief, so strongly and convincingly urged in his 
letter to Sir C. Metcalfe, that the same founder who left sums for a 
Roman-catholic institution at his native city of Lyons, and for a gene- 
ralized institution at his residence at Lucknow, where he expressly 
specified that generality, meant for the British Indian capital at Cal- 
cutta an institution connected with the established religion of 
K:ngland, as the terms of his will clearly intimate. On the subject of 
the founder’s intentions, thus familiarly known from the only source 
to the bishop i in July, 1835, no new light was procured in the interval 
between that and the following October. Nor was there on the 
other side any new argument whatever urged in the interval to 
impair the credibility of such intention in General Martin ; with which 
the several bequests of the Begum Sumroo (herself a professed Roman 
catholic) to the Pope, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to the 
Bishop of Calcutta, may be cited as parallel. The bishop yielded to 
no such conviction as is here ascribed to him, but solely to an irre- 
sistible, though a small, majority in the board of governors. 

It is equally untrue that the bishop, in any true sense of the word, 
proposed the generalizing scheme, or that he defended it, either strenu- 
ously or otherwise, against those who would conduct education on 
church principles. The latter allegation may be considered almost as 
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idle calumny; the former rests merely on an ambiguity in the term 
“ propose.” It is true that the bishop, after having accepted from the 
board of governors a commission to act in drawing up a specific plan 
for this school with the pope’s legate and the presbyterian chaplain, 
did then make recommendations, in conjunction with them, for so 
managing the mixed scheme as to secure if possible the teaching, as 
well as the profession, of those great doctrines of revelation which the 
three held in common. But this will not make him an originator 
of the scheme itself, by which he thus acted in conjunction with the 
other two, as the readers of this pamphlet are led to understand. 

But even this misstatement sinks into insignificance, compared 
with the unblushing manner in which the author of the pamphlet, in 
p- 74, speaking in the plural number, refers the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to this report of Bishop Wilson and his two coadjutors, as a 
complete answer to his grace’s question, “ What is meant by general 
instruction in Christianity, as announced in the government scheme ?”’ 
Here again I would refer to the extract given in your pages :— 

‘* This report may at least serve as a complete answer to the question which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury asked in the House of Lords respecting the meaning of 
general instruction in Christianity. We refer him to the Bishop of Calcutta’s solu- 
tion of that question.” — British Magazine, Oct. p. 431. 

Leaving the decency of this to be settled, as it is, by the excellent 
and most pertinent remarks of your correspondent, I would beg the 
reader to judge of its good fuith from the following statement of Bishop 
Wilson himself. He must have a brazen front indeed who would, 
after this, assert the identity of the modified scheme which the bishop 
concurred in shaping with that which the government writer would 
palm upon Englishmen in his lordship’s name. These are the words 
of the bishop in a note on his published charge to his clergy :-— 


‘¢ A very erroneous idea having gained currency at home concerning the share 
which the Bishop of Calcutta took in fixing the principles of this institution, I think 
it right in justice to the Indian episcopal church to observe, that J laboured strenu- 
ously to have its foundations laid on the express doctrines and discipline of the church of 
England only, but failing in this, LSUCCEEDED WITH GREAT DIFFICULTY IN PREVENTING 
WHAT IS TERMED THE IRisHh Government Scuoot System FROM BEING ADOPTED, and 
in establishing 1x 1s steaD all the great doctrines of redemption as held by the five main 
divisions of the Christian world,” &c. &c. London edition, p. 31. 

This passage is, indeed, as complete an answer to the former repre- 
sentation as to the latter and more unblushing one. But what are the 
people of England to think of a cause thus supported ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, PHILOPATOR, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Sir,—There appears to be an unhappy division of opinion within the 
pale of our church concerning the merits of certain theological treatises 
and tracts which, in the course of the last few years, have advocated a 
greater deference to the authority of catholic councils and the ancient 
fathers than some are willing to allow to them. Painful as such dif- 
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ferences are to the Jovers of unity, peace, and concord, they must be 
patiently witnessed, until it please God to compose them and bring 
the erring party into the light of His truth. But it is not to be tacitly 
endured (as 1 think) that the connexion established by a religious 
society on the profession of “ scriptural principles,” and a “ spirit of 
conciliation,” should be employed by that society for the dissemination 
of calumnious misrepresentations of the motives and intentions of 
either class of these antagonists. This is to darken and embitter the 
discussion with unchristian elements. 

Such, however, is the course—I say it unhesitatingly—which has 
been adopted by the Religious Tract Society, in a recent number of 
its ‘ Monthly Record,” entitled “The Christian Spectator.” 

In its leading article, (September 18, 1839,) after commenting on 
the open infidelity of the German Neologians, and of Mr. Robert 
Owen, in this country, they proceed to exclaim :-— 

“ Would that the cause of Christian truth had no enemies more formidable than 
these! A far more subtle and therefore dangerous error is also abroad. The doc- 
trine of the necessity of ecclesiastical tradition in religion is now stated broadly and 
advocated boldly, and we regret to say, successfully, in this country..... Its pro- 
moters.... now keep up the show of hostility against their more consistent brethren 
of the papacy ; but even in their writings against them, they betray the conviction 
with which they are haunted, that both have a common enemy, and their anxiety to 
find some common ground upon which to combine their forces for the purpose of 
attacking him. ‘That enemy is the truth that the scripture teaches........ The 
two parties are quite agreed in the profession of a reverential regard for the sacred 


volume, and at the same time of an intense dislike of its peculiar doctrines, though 
they adopt different modes of procedure to counteract and eradicate them.” 


The passages which for brevity sake I omit, are of a precisely 
similar tone and tendency to these; and the paragraph concludes with 
the following parallel between avowed modern infidels and the alleged 
confederacy of the writers whom they call papistical with actual 
papists :— 

**It is not possible that the object of either could be more plainly declared. The 
one would throw down the Christianity of the Bible to set up in its place the Chris- 
tianity of tradition ; the other would dig up the foundations of Christianity altogether. 
These their purposes they loudly proclaim and fiercely pursue. They have declared 
a war of extermination ; and the inscription on the banners of both is, ‘ I will over- 
turn, overturn, overturn,’”’ 


Such, Sir, is the language held by the Religious Tract Society in its 
official journal, which it not only advertizes and sells to the public, 
but also distributes gratuitously. It was in the latter way that 1 
received it. 

Now, if this outrageous tissue of defamation had been the effusion 
of any petulant individual, the responsibility would have been his 
alone; and. no one need have adverted to it, unless he knew the 
writer, and wished for his sake to try a friendly remonstrance with 
him. For in that case no other person than the writer would have 
been compromised, and little if any harm could have resulted from so 
extravagant and self-contradictory a charge, however “loudly and 
fiercely’’ made against a body of men whose piety and sincerity have 
been acknowledged by every candid adversary who has opposed 
them. But coming forth as it does under the sanction of a society 
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comprising several brother-clergymen and brother-churchmen of the 
persons so vehemently reviled, it brings before them the serious ques- 
tion, whether they can conscientiously continue to participate in that 
sanction ? 

I, for one, have felt that I could not. I had been for several years 
a subscriber to the Society in question, not without considerable 
scruples, resulting from the imperfect character of its religious publica- 
tions, as narrowed and crippled by its mixed and neutralizing consti- 
tution. 1 clung to it, however, as to a defective engine of good. ‘The 
evident object of its new organ, this (so-called) “ Christian Spectator,” 
namely, the spread of principles of combination which exclude the 
distinctive features of churchmanship, occasioned me additional mis- 
givings. ut it was not till the daring article above cited threw a 
clearer light on the evil involved in the procedure that I became 
thoroughly convinced of the duty of separating myself entirely from 
it. Accordingly, | wrote to say that I could no longer hold any fel- 
lowship with a society which authorized the slander of my brethren, 
and that I desired that my name might be erased from the list of its 
subscribers. 

Subsequent reflection and observation have induced me to take a 
still deeper view of the importance of our guarding ourselves against 
being in any way mixed up with designs capable of being thus per- 
verted to purposes practically schismatical and morally objectionable. 
As one who have erred myself, by too negligent a view of our duty in 
this matter, I desire (through the medium of your pages) to bring be- 
fore my brethren the particular instance in which Ll have seen how 
manifest a sin against the brotherhood we may unwarily be counte- 
nancing, by continuing to associate ourselves with institutions the 
composition of which affords no security against their committing so 
unjustifiable a violation of their general professions. [ would espe- 
cially put it to those who may at present be subscribers to the Relli- 
gious Tract Society, whether they are willing that their names should 
still stand as the upholders of a system which is used to accredit and 
urge into circulation such libellous stuff as I have cited. I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, WitiiaAM Datey. 


Vicarage, Warminster. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON HEBREWS, v. 8; ACTS, 111. 21; 
AND REVELATION, xvt. 12. ’ 


Sir,—As you have kindly found room in your pages for me on oue 
or two former occasions, I am induced to offer you the following few 
crumbs of criticism, which you can gather up or not as you please. 

1. Hebrews, v. 8. Commentators seem often to have felt a diffi- 
culty in explaining the fact of our divine Lord's having learnt obe- 
dience. Mr. Melville grapples with it in his Sermon on the Death of 
Mr. Howells, not, I think, very successfully. Understand, however, 
the obedience spoken of, not as the obedience which he rendered on 
earth, but as the obedience which he was to render afterwards in 
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heaven. And does not the whole difficulty vanish? for it certainly 
behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, and to be tempted in all 
points like as we are, that he might be a merciful and faithful high 
priest to intercede for us in heaven. It is “ in that he hath suffered, 
being tempted,” that he is now ad/e to succour them who are tempted— 
able to have compassion on the ignorant, and on them who are out of 
the way. And he the obedience required of him at this time, in the 
capacity of high priest over the church of God, (faithful to him who 
appointed him,) is manifestly obedience which he learnt from those 
things which he suffered. Observe, also, that it is not so much Christ 
our passover sacrificed for us, as Christ a great high priest, passed 
into the heavens, who is the subject of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
2. Acts, iii. 21. It seems to be generally taken for granted that 
“ the times of restitution” are the same as “ the times of refreshing’ 
before spoken of—in other words, as the times of the Messiah, (1 Tim. 
vi. 15,) or the reign of the Redeemer in power and great glory. But 
is this so evident? ‘ Elias,’ we are told, by our divine Lord, “ must 
first come and restore all things.” Times of restitution, then, should 
rather be Elias-times, than “ his who is the blessed and only poten- 
tate.’’ They should rather be the “ times” preceding the reign of 
the Redeemer than those times; rather the present dispensation than 
the future one. The word droxaracraotc, *“ a verbal substantive, de- 
rived from the second person singular of the perfect pass.,” signifies 
“the act of doing,” not as “ verbals derived from the first person 
singular of this tense,” “ the thing done.’ The times spoken of, then, 
are not the times of restitution, but of “resettling,” corresponding to 
the season of reformation, carpor duopPwcewe, (Heb. ix. 10.) Thus the 
present dispensation is represented as the period in the course of which 
every mountain and hill is made low, (Isa. xl., comp. James, i. 9, 10,) 
the crooked straight, and the rough places plain; aype catpwy, K.r-A., 
according to this idea of the force of the expression dzoxaracracewe, 
would signify “ for,” and not “ until,” the times, &c. 

3. There are few of the symbols of the Apocalypse in the appli- 
cation and interpretation of which there is a more extensive agree- 
ment among commentators than those of the river Euphrates, (xvi. 
12.) That it signifies the Turkish empire seems almost to be con- 
sidered as a settled thing. And hence the interest which is taken in 
the fortunes of that empire, and “ the signs of the times’ which are 
thought to be afforded by the indications of its coming overthrow. 
While, however, I do not myself dispute the fact that it may be the 
Turkish empire which this symbol represents, there still seems to me 
to be something gratuitous and illegitimate in the process by which 
this interpretation is brought out. It is true that we find in Isaiah 
the river Kuphrates employed as an expression for “ the king of As- 
syria, and all his glory.” And thus it might occur in the Apocalypse 
as an expression for the emperor of Turkey, the king of the territorial 
Assyria, and all dis glory. But then the thing is, that this is not the 
force of it in this passage. Supposing the allusion to be really to the 
Turkish empire, still it is not the Turkish empire itself as the terri- 
torial Assyria which the Euphrates represents. Why does it not? 
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Why, because we read that “ the water thereof was dried up that the 
way of the kings of the east might be prepared.” The idea given usis that 
of “ the kings of the east,” Cyrus and Cyaxares, with their tributary 
sovereigns, “ preparing their way” for an attack on Babylon, by drawing 
off the water of the river Euphrates. The river Euphrates accordingl 

in this passage is not used metaphorically, though it is symbolically, 
It does not occur as an expression for the territory which it waters, 
but as an expression for that (whatever it may be) which stands in 
the same relation to the mystic Babylon as the Euphrates did to Baby- 
lon of old when Cyrus besieged it. ‘This, by possibility, may be the 
Turkish empire ; and, in this case, the drying up of the Euphrates 
would be probably the decay and consumption of that empire. All 
that I contend for is, that the Euphrates in this passage is not meta- 
phorical; that it is not an expression for the glory of the empire the 
territory of which that river waters, but simply for the river itself, 
considered as dried up by the kings of the east preparatory to their 


seizing Babylon. Icwrne 


ON THE TRUE MEANING OF LUKE, xx. 38. 


Sir,—I send you the following observations in compliance with the 
request of your correspondent “ Iota.” 

‘The case proposed by the Sadducees involved, as they imagined, 
the maintainers of a resurrection and a future state in a difficulty. 
Our Lord, however, put aside the difficulty by declaring that the 
case could not exist; that when these left this world, they had done 
with secular ties, and would have no future secular existence. And 
there the conversation dropped. The question of the Sadducees had 
received all the answer that belonged to it. 

But our Lord, knowing that the reason why the question had been 
asked was the disbelief of its proposers in a resurrection and a future 
state on the ground of there being nothing to be raised, corrects their 
error by shewing that their foundation was false. He shews that 
even Moses had indicated that death was not annihilation, since it 
would be a contradiction in terms to say that the Lord was God of a 
nonentity. 

He thus overthrew the whole Sadducean hypothesis, and reduced 
his opponents to silence. 

I shall be glad if these observations afford any satisfaction to 
‘¢ Tota;”? and perhaps it may be as well to state that I think “ Tota,” 
when presenting his own view of the argument, is using the word 
«“ dead” in two different senses; or, if not, that one of his propositions 
must contain what is not true. 1 am, Sir, yours, &c. S. T. B. 

P.S.—That the word “ resurrection” in this argument should not be 
confined strictly to the resurrection, the case itself shews, as well as 
the language of our Lord and the Sadducees. 
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ON FOOTPATHS. 


Sir,—A correspondent in your last Number remarks, that church- 
going, so far at least as regards pedestrians, depends in some degree” 
upon the footpaths. This is true; and I am persuaded that the clergy 
and other influential individuals cannot perform a more acceptable 
service to their poorer neighbours than by enforcing the repair of the 
common footpaths. When we consider the number of persons who 
are compelled to travel on these paths in all seasons, winter as well as 
summer, and often carrying burdens, we see the charity there is in 
making some exertion that they be kept in good repair. In general it 
is hoped the surveyor would immediately attend to any proper appli- 
cation; but should he prove restive, 1 beg to refer your readers to 
5 and 6 William IV.,c. 50, sec. 94. It is there provided that any 
person may lay an information before a justice if a highway (which 
includes a footpath) is not “in thorough repair.” ‘The information 
may be made before any justice, but must be upon oath, and sixpence 
and no more can be demanded for it by the clerk. This being done, 
the informant has nothing further to do. The act requires the justice 
to issue a summons to the surveyor to appear at the special sessions 
for the highways ; at which sessions the justices either appoint a per- 
son to view the highway complained of, or they view it themselves, 
and then at the next sessions they adjudicate, and must fine the party 
and compel the repair. ‘The clergy so often appear as the poor man’s 
friend, that | am sure you will gladly insert this in your next number. 
I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, W.C. W. 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


ON THE TRACTS OF THE ANGLICAN FATHERS. 


Sin,—The following passages from the works of Cranmer and Jewel 
will clearly shew their opinions on the subject of baptismal re- 
generation :— 


“ Insomuch that infants being baptized and dying in their infancy are by 
this sacrifice [viz., that of our Lord] washed from their sins, brought to God’s 
favour, and made his children, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven.”— 
(Homily of Salvation. Cranmer’s Remains, vol. ii. p. 139.) 

“ Our Saviour Christ.... hath also ordained one visible sacrament of spi- 
ritual regeneration in water, and another visible sacrament of spiritual nourish- 
ment in bread and wine, to the intent that, as much as is possible for man, 
we may see Christ with our eyes, smell him at our nose, taste him with our 
mouths, grope him with our hands, and perceive him with all our senses,. .. 
And for this cause Christ ordained baptism in water, that as surely as we see, 
feel, and touch water with our bodies, and be washed with water, so assuredly 
ought we to believe, when we be baptized, that Christ is verily present with 
us, and that by him we be newly born again spiritually, and washed from our 
sins, and grafted in the stock of Christ’s own body; and be apparelled, 
clothed, and harnessed with him in such wise, that as the devil hath no power 
against Christ, so hath he none against us so long as we remain grafted in that 
stock, and be clothed with that apparel, and harnessed with that armour, So 
that the washing in water of baptism is, as it were, a shewing of Christ before 
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our eyes, and a sensible touching, feeling, and groping of him to the confirm- 
ation of the inward faith which we have in him.” (Defence of the True and 
Catholic Doctrine, &c. Remains, ii. 302.) 

“ And where you say that in baptism we receive the spirit of Christ, and in 
the sacrament of his body and blood, we receive his very flesh and blood, this 
your saying is no small derogation to baptism, wherein we receive not only 
the spirit of Christ, but also Christ himself, whole body and soul, manhood 
and godhead unto everlasting life, as well as in the holy communion. For 
S. Paul saith, ‘ As many as be baptized in Christ, put Christ upon them.’ 
Nevertheless, this is done in divers respects ; for in baptism it is done in re- 
spect of regeneration, and in the holy communion in respect of nourishment 
and augmentation.”—(Ans. to Gardyner, iii. 65.) 

** As in baptism we receive the Holy Ghost, and put Christ upon us, as 
well if we be christened in the dish full of water taken out of the font, as if 
we were christened in the whole font or river ; so, &c.”—(Id. iii. 118.) 

‘* For what Christian man would say as you do, that Christ is not indeed 
(which you call really) in baptism? Or that we be not regengrated both body 
and soul, as well in baptism as in the sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ? Or that in baptism we be not united to Christ’s divinity by his man- 
hood? &c.”—(Id. iii. 276.) 

“ As in baptism we must think that as the priest putteth his hand to the 
child outwardly, and washeth him with water, so must we think that God 
putteth to his hand inwardly, and washeth the infant with his Holy Spirit ; 
and moreover that Christ himself cometh down upon the child and apparelleth 
him with his own self.’”’—(Id. iii. 553. See also Remains, ii. 100, 224, 310, 
323, 327, 337, &c.; ili. 49, 52, 131, 229, 242, &c.) 


The testimonies in the Works of Bishop Jewel are even more re- 
peated and fuller than those of Cranmer :— 


“True it is that the sacrament dependeth not neither of the minister, nor 
of the receiver, nor of any other. For though they be all the children of sin, 
yet is baptism the sacrament of the remission of sin. St. Augustine saith, 
‘ Christ, my master, hath assured me of whom his own Spirit saith, “ This is 
He that baptizeth.”’ Nevertheless, concerning the faith of the parents and 
others, the holy doctors have sometime written otherwise. St. Augustine saith, 
‘It is good and godly to believe that the child is holpen by the faith of them 
by whom he is offered or brought unto baptism.’ Again he saith, ‘Our mo- 
ther, the church, lendeth them other men’s feet that they may come, and other 
men’s hearts that they may believe.’ "—(Defence of the Apology, p. 217.) 

“‘ Again he saith, ‘ They have faith, because they have (baptism, which is) 
the sacrament of faith.’ ”—(Id. p. 218.) 

‘“‘ We confess and have evermore taught that in the sacrament of baptism by 
the death and blood of Christ is given remission of all manner sins; and 
that not in half nor in part, or by way of imagination or by wey but full, 
whole and perfect of all together ; so that now as St. Paul saith, ‘There isno. 
damnation unto them that be in Christ Jesus.’”—(Id. p. 219.) See also 
pp. 221, 223, 264. 

“St. Cyprian saith, ‘the divine substance infuseth itself unspeakably into 
the visible sacrament ;’ none otherwise than as the Holy Ghost, or the whole 
blessed Trinity infuseth itself into the water of baptism.”—(A Reply unto 
M. Harding’s Answer, p. 446.) See also pp. 242, 250, 254, 458. 

“‘What, are they nothing else but bare and naked signs? God forbid. 
They are the seals of God, heavenly tokens, and signs of the grace, and righte- 
ousness, and mercy, given and imputed to us. They are not bare signs ; it 
were blasphemy so to say. The grace of God doth always work with his 
sacraments; but we are taught not to seek that grace in the sign, but to 
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assure ourselves by receiving the sign, that it is given us by the thing signified 
. . . . such opinion had the ancient learned fathers, and such reverend words 
they used when they entreated of the sacraments. For it is not man but God 
which worketh by them.’’—(Treatise of the Sacraments, p. 263.) See also 
. 262. 
ar Baptism, therefore, is our regeneration or new birth, whereby we are born 
anew in Christ, and are made the sons of God, and heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven. For this cause are infants baptized, because they are born in sin, and 
me — spiritual, but by this new birth of the water and the Spirit.” — 

. p. 205. 

( oe Now, Sching the minister of this sacrament, whether he be a good man 
or an evil man, godly or godless, an heretic or a catholic, an idolator or a true 
worshipper of God, the effect is all one ; the value or worthiness of the sacra- 
ment dependeth not of man but of God... . whether the infant be signed with 
the sign of the cross, or be put into the water once or thrice—whether one, or 
two, or three, or more be godfathers or witnesses of the baptism, it maketh 
nothing to the virtue of the sacrament, they are no part thereof; without 
these baptism is whole and perfect.”—(Id. pp. 266-7.) 

As to the necessity of faith somewhere or other in the case of infant 
baptism, the venerable bishop just quoted states his opinion clearly 
enough, Those who differ from him should seriously consider the 
consequences of a contrary doctrine, and reflect whether by making 
the grace of God depend on the faith of others they do not approach 
to a doctrine of which Bishop Jewel says, “this is the very dungeon 
of uncertainty; the heart of man is unsearchable. If we stay upon 
the intention of a mortal man, we may stand in doubt of our own bap- 
tism.’’ None but professed Romanists teach that the sacraments profit 
those who receive them unworthily. The doctrine of the tracts (and 
of the notes, too) is, that by receiving them we are made, not secure, 
but responsible. I. W. Coutison. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


Sir,—I should be obliged to you, or to any of your correspondents, to 
return an answer to the following queries. 
I am, your obedient servant, A Pariso Priest, 


1. Is it the duty of a wife whose husband is transported to accom- 
pany or follow him ?* 

2. Is there any legitimate power by which a small living, when 
greatly overbuilt, may be relieved of the burden; or will the incum- 
bent who ventures to remove any part of it (even though he himself 
created it) be liable to dilapidations if his successor demands them ? 
If there is any power, in whom does it lie, and how must the incum- 
bent proceed? And does it rest upon act of parliament ? 





* [The Editor bas taken the liberty to omit the first part of this question, under 
the impression that it cannot receive any answer but an immediate negative. His 
doing this has involved some alteration in the mode of stating the second part ; but 
he hopes that he has given the meaning correctly. } 
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3. It is a custom in most places to set apart Lent particularly for a 
season of catechising in church after the second lesson, what is the 
authority for so doing ? 

4. When persons who generally frequent meeting-houses come to 
receive the holy communion in church, if incorrigible, will the canon 
bear the curate out in refusing to administer to them ? 

5. According to the rubric certain collects may be read in the com- 
munion service “ by the discretion of the minister,” is he justified in 
using them after the “ Gloria in excelsis?” The rubric following says, 
“‘ Then the priest (or bishop if he be present) shall let them depart 
with this blessing ?’’* 

6. Is the lay rector of a parish justified in law in fitting up the 
chancel entirely with seats, and so arranged that those who come to 
the holy communion cannot sit or kneel down during the service (ex- 
cepting at the rails) without turning their backs upon the altar ? 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





The History of Christianity in India from the Commencement of the Christian 
Era. By the Rev. James Hough, M.A., F.C.P.S., Perpetual Curate of 
Ham ; late Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company at Madras. Seeley 
and Burnside. 8vo. pp. 478,691. 1839. 


(Continued from p. 325.) 


THE extension of Kuropean Christianity to India may be said almost 
to commence with Francis Xavier: the ecclesiastical establishments 
of the Portuguese in the country during the forty years that preceded 
his mission having been as destitute of apparent vitality and expan- 
sive power as their degenerate remnants are at this day. Mr. 
Hough’s account of that most remarkable man, which occupies the 
third chapter of the book at which we are now arrived, (the two 
former being extraneous to the proper subject of his history, ) is on the 
whole highly creditable to his candour and justice of feeling. The 
charitable and true views it contains are indeed at variance with what 
would be otherwise the most obvious interpretation of his rhetorical 
antithesis at the close; as if Xavier had not sought the Redeemer’s 
glory, or the extension of His kingdom in the world. Had it been 
said that the means with which that object was ever identified by the 
devoted Jesuit—viz., the interests of his order and of the Roman 
see—had not that real connexion with it which they bore in his mind, 





———- —- - — 








— 


* [The Editor ventures to suggest that the minister is prevented from using these 
collects after the Gloria in excelsis, not by the word “ then” in the rubric immediately 
following, but by the terms of the other rubric here cited as giving a discretionary 
power to the minister. That discretion only amounts to the power of using these 
collects, or not using them “ after the collects either of morning or evening prayer, 
communion, or Litany.” This obviously conveys no right to insert them after the 
Gloria in excelsis, any more than after the Te Deum or the Creed. } 


Vout. XVI.—Nor. 1839. 4B 
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no objection could lie against a statement which the whole history so 
amply illustrates and confirms. 
The following chapter is entitled “ Inquisition at Goa ;” and after 
a page of introduction about “one Dominic” and the W aldenses, who 
are identified invitd historid with the objects of his crusade, and an- 
other briefly relating the introduction of this fearful tribunal into Por- 
tugal and its dependencies, proceeds for nineteen pages, all headed 
A.D. 1560, the date of the establishment at Goa, to detail what befel 
a young French physician who, more than a century after, was im- 
mured in its dungeons: after which, five more pages of indignant de- 
clamation, fortified in the notes with anecdotes of the inquisitions in 
Europe, conclude this long chapter of a history of Christianity in 
India, All this would be most disproportionate and out of place 
were the facts ever so properly told; but the disposition to find in 
every victim of papal institutions a confessor of what the author 
deems evangelical religion colours the narrative in one place somewhat 
unjustifiably. The inquisitor (p. 225) is made to ask M. Dellon 
“‘ where he had learned the doctrine of baptism by the Spirit,” and to 
be answered, “ from John, iii. 5: ‘ Except a man be born of water" 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’’’ Now 
it may be very edifying to Mr. Hough’s readers to be thus led to sup- 
pose that staunch Romanists proscribe the new birth by the Spirit as 
derogatory to the water of baptism, and that this French Romanist 
was called on by them to answer for the Calvinistic tenet which 
severs regeneration from its sacramental sign. But not to dwell on 
the total untruth of the former supposition, and the antecedent im- 
probability of the latter, how could Mr. Hough possibly read the 
narrative without perceiving that the purport of this question and 
answer is just opposite to what the Italic words imply, and that Dellon 
cited the text of St. John to the inquisitor for the sole purpose of prov- 
ing to him the indispensable necessity, in all cases, of baptisin by water ? 
That such is the fact, strange as Mr. Hough may deem it, is clearly 
stated in that very interesting “ Relation de l’Inquisition de Goa” 
from which he has quoted so largely ; for one cause of the cruel in- 
carceration which the lively Frenchman endured from the Portuguese 
inquisitors was the freedom with which he had denounced, as utterly 
invalid and non-regenerating, a certain “ baptismus flaminis” which 
was allowed in their divinity—viz., a baptism by wind where water 
was judged either unsafe or unattainable. Here, too, Mr. Hough is 
fully acquitted of all intention to mislead ; but the vision of dungeons 
and victims raising the image of protestant confessors to his fancy, 
with an indistinct impression on his mind of Buchanan’s alleged con- 
ference with Josephus a Doloribus on the same text, on the same 
spot, all spread a mist before his eyes, through which he could not 
discern clearly the details of the narrative before him, or see how 
little its plain import in this place could answer the use to which his 
pages have converted it. : 
l'rom these irrelevant matters, belonging to the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, instead of the middle of the sixteenth, Mr. Hough 
at length reverts to a subject which (except a few particulars strangely 
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appended to his second chapter concerning the papal power in Eu- 
rope) seems as if it had escaped recollection, and which should have 
formed the subject of the first rather than the fifth chapter of this 
book—viz., the effect produced on the ancient Christianity of India, 
from A.D. 1500 downward, by the Romanized Christianity of the West. 
Here, instead of a lengthened argument which scarcely belongs to 
this plaee, to prove the ancient independence of the Seleucian patri- 
archate on Rome, it were better to have produced testimonies of 
the mutual surprise and not unfriendly feeling with which these dif- 
ferent sets of Christians at first regarded each other. The followers of 
Vasco de Gama on the one hand, have recorded their astonishment at 
finding in these mountains, surrounded by heathens and Mahometans, 
a body of Christians, with bishops, clergy, and churches, yet so dif- 
ferent from themselves, who held but the three sacraments of bap- 
tism, the eucharist, and orders ; who revered the sign of the cross, but 
abhorred images; who prayed for the departed, but never ¢o them, 
believing that the spirits of the just are reserved in an intermediate state 
of imperfect bliss till the general judgment—in these and many other 
points (always reserving the great error of Nestorianism) representing 
so much more nearly the pure simplicity of ancient times. And the 
impression of the eastern Christians also is recorded in a very interesting 
letter which their four Syrian bishops in Malabar addressed, a.p. 1504, 
to their catholicus, Mar Elias, at Mousul ; a letter which is preserved in 
Asseman’s great work, but which has escaped the notice of Mr. Hough. 
The joy they there express at the appearance of a Christian nation 
sufficiently strong to control their “ Ishmaelite’’ oppressors was, how- 
ever, of short duration; it perished when the ecclesiastical system of 
their new visitants unfolded itself in the usual forms of encroachment 
and tyranny; and was exchanged for dread and dislike when the 
most unscrupulous methods were resorted to for breaking their con- 
nexion with Syria, subjugating their prelates, or apprehending and 
banishing them. Mr. Hough has narrated from unexceptionable 
sources the lamentable transactions of the Portuguese ecclesiastics, 
directed and encouraged by the see of Rome, with the Syrian bishops, 
Mar Joseph, Mar Abraham, Mar Simeon, in which the insolent ex- 
ercise of superior power on one side was met with the too usual 
weapons of duplicity and falsehood on the other. ‘The remarks which 
the actual circumstances draw from our author (p. 297) on the spirit 
that animated the oppressed party in this unequal contest, are in lead 
but too true; they are far more agreeable to the true philosophy, as 
well as the facts of the case, than the sentiment of his sanguine friend in 
the preface (p. xvi), who would willingly infer the presence of a genuine 
evangelical spirit at bottom from the mere fact of resistance to Rome. 
At length, when the death of Mar Abraham, the last surviving Syrian 
prelate, left none in Malabar but the Indian Archdeacon Georgius to 
light the battle of their ancient tradition with the Archbishop of Goa, 
the indomitable zeal and perseverance of that prelate, Don Alexis de 
Menezes, succeeded at length in reducing the whole of this ancient 
church to the Roman obedience, and the renunciation of the ancient 
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rules of doctrine and discipline, only retaining the Syriac ritual as 
reformed and approved at Rome. This revolution was effected at a 
synod held at Diamper, in Malabar, a.p. 1599, and was followed by a 
most Vandalic destruction of the ancient monuments of the Nestorian 
church, which enlightened members of the Roman-catholic commu- 
nion have reprobated as well as ourselves. These acts of Menezes oc- 
cupy the third and fourth books of Mr. Hough, with part of the fifth. 
And he well deserves the thanks of his readers for transcribing also 
from Geddes into his Appendix the whole acts of the synod, hitherto 
not to be found except in that writer, or the yet rarer volume of the 
monk Raulin. From these canons and regulations much more may 
be learned incidentally respecting the character and condition of this 
ancient church at the period of its subjugation than can be gathered 
from our author’s narrative. 

In this new state of subjection to Rome, which was total for the 
half-century following the synod, and still continues unaltered in one 
great division of that ancient church, the history leaves it for a while, 
and proceeds to the Roman-catholic missions of the same period (the 
early part of the seventeenth century) in heathen India. The fore- 
most rank is here occupied by the Madura mission of the Jesuits, who, 
finding the degraded character of the Indo-Portuguese (or Frankish) 
population on the coast an insuperable bar to the acceptance of their 
religion by the higher castes of natives, conceived the extraordinary 
enterprise of presenting themselves in the interior of the country as 
another nation, as a sort of Brahmans from the remote west, come to 
teach them a purer faith and practice. Our author’s observations on 
the honesty and good faith of such an enterprise, as planned and exe- 
cuted by Robert de Nobili and his followers, must meet the appro- 
bation of every sincere Christian mind, though some inaccuracies may 
be discovered in the account of their principal forged writing in San- 
scrit, called Ezour Vedam,* and many more in the superficial analysis 


* It is incorrect to call this, as Mr. Hough does, (p. 238,) the forgery of a fifth 
Veda. If of any, it is the substitution of a forged second Veda for the real one ; for 
Ezour-Vedam (or Jozour Bed, as in the Pondicherry MS.) is but a French depra- 
vation of the sound and writing of Yajur-vedam, which an Italian, or a German, would 
rather write Jagiur-vedam. But the title of any Veda at all is so unskilfully affixed 
to this work, which in style and language is totally different from those most ancient 
books, that Mr. Ellis believes the name to be from a different hand from the work 
itself. It is, however, no less the forgery of a Purana or sacred legend, its professed 
interlocutors being deified sages of the Hindu religion. 

In verse 14 of the specimen of this extraordinary fabrication given in p. 690, an- 
other incorrectness occurs, which is however no fault whatever of Mr. Hough’s. The 
verse is there given thus from Mr. Ellis: ‘* Deliver me, O sea of mercy! for the 
sake of eternal beatitude, I worship thee.” But the Jesuit author knew far too well 
the high tone of disinterested devotion assumed by the spiritualists of Hinduism to 
make his Jaimini speak thus. The true version is “ Deliver me, O ocean of com- 
passion ! to thee, the giver of eternal beatitude, be adoration.” 


‘* Trahi mam, karund-sindho ! mukti-daya namo ’stu te!’ 


(The compound dative muktidéya has been erroneously translated by Mr. Ellis as 
if it were the simple muktyai or mochandya. ) 
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of Brahmanical knowledge* that precedes this notice of their labours. 
In the account of Father Beschi, who succeeded to the same mission 
in a subsequent age, and his curious works in the, Tamul language, 
Mr. Hough is more at home. The next chapter, which ought rather 
to have preceded this, on the mission to the Mogul empire from 
A.D. 1552 to 1617, abounds with interesting particulars, and is not 
unpleasingly told. 

hen follows, in the sixth book, a resumption of the history of the 
ancient church in Malabar, and the remarkable circumstances con- 
nected with the adoption by one large portion of it, of a new Syrian 
connexion, that of the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch. But on this and 
on the other topics which are united with it in the same book by the 
author, much remains to be said, to which the reviewer may return 
on another opportunity. 


The Autobiography of Thomas Platter, a Schoolmaster of the Sixteenth Century. 
Translated from the German, by the Translator of Lavater’s Original 
Maxims. London: Wertheim. 12mo. pp. 106. 1839. 


Tuis is a very interesting little book, and gives some curious glimpses 
of the state of things at the period to which it relates. So far did it 
differ from ours, in which the schoolmaster is abroad, that he staid 
at home, and the scholars went abroad after him in no very creditable 
manner. This particular schoolmaster was born in the Canton of 
St. Gall in the year 1499. When he was between nine and ten 
years old, a relation, one Paul Summermatter, who was a travelling 
student, and had in that capacity visited Ulm and Munich, offered to 
take him with him to Germany :— 


“ Thus we left the country. Then I was obliged on the road to beg for the ne- 
cessary money, and also to share it with Paul, my Bacchant. At that time schools 
were not yet established in all places ; and young persons who wished to learn any: 
thing, or to prepare themselves for any religious office, which at that time required 
little knowledge, went, either singly or in greater numbers, after renowned teachers. 
As they were for the most part poor people, they lived on the way on alms. And 
when the thing degenerated, the great ones were called Bacchants, because they 
lived well on what was obtained by begging, and led a wild and dissolute life; the 
little ones were called a-b-c fags. They, when the begging was not sufficient, did 
not make any scruple about stealing, which was called ‘ sharp shooting.’ They 
were, however, usually called scholastics, or travelling scholars.”—p. 19. 


One or two extracts relating to a subsequent period of his life will 
exhibit him in better company :— 


“I went again to Zurich, and went on with my studies in great poverty. I 
lodged in the house of an old woman of the name of Hutmacherinn, and had a 
room in company with a good and tolerably clever companion. There, God knows 
that I have often suffered great hunger, and many days had not a mouthful of bread 





* e.g., to infer from the fables of Mount Meru, &c., a total ignorance of astronomy 
among a people possessing and using the Siddhdnta treatises, is exactly the same 
thing as it would be to make the no less monstrous fables of Atlas and Phaeton a 
measure of the Greek knowledge of the same subject in the days of Hipparchus or 
Ptolemy. The popular belief was the same when those learned treatises were com- 
posed by Brahmans, as it is now. In heathen nations the objects of belief are ap- 
prehended but loosely ; and science and mythology can coexist with little difficulty. 
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to eat. More than once I put some water into a pan, begged the woman for a little 
salt that I might pour it into the water, and then drank it from hunger... .. . . 
Now also it happened that Father Myconius took me to live in his house. He had, 
namely, several boarders, among whom was the late Dr. Gessner, with whom I was 
to work Donatus and the declensions. This exercise was uncommonly useful to me. 
At that time Myconius bad as assistant the very learned Theodore Bibliander, who 
was extraordinarily well versed in all languages, but particularly in the Hebrew, and 
had also written a Hebrew grammar. He also boarded at Myconius’s table, and 
instructed me, at my request, in Hebrew. So I got up early every morning, made 
fire in the stove in Myconius’s little apartment, seated myself before the stove, and 
copied the grammar as long as Bibliander slept, and he never found it out. In this 
year, Damian Irmi, of Basle, wrote to Pellican in Zurich, that he was going to 
Venice, and that if there were any poor fellows who might like to have Hebrew 
Bibles, he would bring some with him as cheap as possible. Dr. Pellican told him 
to bring twelve. When they came, a copy cost a crown. IT had still a crown of my 
patrimony, which I mm a short time before; that I gave with joy for one, and 
now began to compare the original Hebrew Bible with the translation, and so to 
make myself acquainted with the meaning of the words. One day Conrad Pur, 
preacher at Mettmenstetten, in the Canton of Zurich, came; and when he saw me 
sitting at work over the Hebrew Bible, he said, ‘ Are you a Hebrew? You must 
teach it to me also.’ I said, ‘ I know nothing.’ But he would not let himself be 
put off his purpose till I promised him ; for I also thought that by staying longer 
there I might become a burden to Myconius. I therefore went with him to Mett- 
menstetten, instructed him in Hebrew, had plenty to eat and to drink, and remained 
seven and twenty weeks with him. From him I came to Hedingen, to pastor Weber, 
who likewise desired instruction in Hebrew, and remained about twenty weeks with 
him. After that I came to another pastor at Rifferswyl; he was eighty years old, 
and wished to begin to learn Hebrew. From him I came again to Zurich. In the 
meantime there came a very learned young man from Lucern of the name of 
Rudolph Collin; he was to go to Constance to receive priest’s orders. Zuinglius, 
however, and Myconius, persuaded him to learn the rope-making trade for this 
money. When he had married, and become a master, I asked him to teach me the 
rope-making trade also. He said he had no hemp. Now just at that time a small 
inheritance had fallen to me from my mother ; for that I bought the master a ewt. of 
hemp, and learned, till it was used up, as much as possible; but had, at the same 
time, always a desire for study, When the master thought I slept, I got up quietly, 
struck a light, and had a Homer, and secretly my master’s translation, out of which 
I made notes into my Homer. When I was working at my trade, I took Homer 
with me. When the master discovered that, he said, ‘ Platere! pluribus intentus, 
minor est ad singula sensus ;’ ‘either study or follow your trade!’ Once as we 
were eating our supper, and drank water thereto, he said, ‘ Platere! how does Pindar 
begin?” ‘I answered, ‘ Agro sev To iw,’ (water is best.) Then he laughed, and 
said, ‘Then we will follow Pindar’s advice, and drink water, because we have no 
wine.’ When I had used up the ewt. of hemp, my apprenticeship was over, and I in- 
tended to goto Basle. I therefore took leave of my master, as if I was going early next 
morning ; but I went to my old lodging at the house of the hatter’s widow, and re- 
mained six weeks privately there, and wrote a gloss upon Euripides, that I might be 
able to take it as well as Homer on the way with me, for I intended also to study on 
the way. Then I took my bundle, and left Zurich at day-break—came in one day 
as far as Muttentz, and the next morning to Basle. Here I inquired after a master, 
and came to Hans Stiheli, at the Ox-market, whom they called the red ropemaker, 
They said that he was the rudest master on the whole length of the Rhine, on which 
account the rope-making journeymen did not like to be with him ; and I found a place 
open the sooner. When he first employed me, I could scarcely hang up the hemp, 
and twist it very little. ‘Then the master shewed me his manners, began to fight and 
to curse, and said, ‘ Go stick out the eyes of the master that taught you; and what 
shall I do with you ? you can do nothing yet.’ He did not however know that I had 
not worked up more than one ewt. of hemp in my whole life. That I did not dare 
to tell him ; for he had a very bad apprentice, who could work better than I, who 
treated me very contemptuously, and insulted me, After the master had tried me 
eight days, I spoke to him in a friendly manner, and said that he should have patience 
with me; and, give me wages or not, that I would render him faithful service, and 
write down everything punctually; for no one in the house could write. ‘ I have,’ 
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said I, ‘ learned little; that I clearly perceive ; my master had for the most part no 

hemp.’ Thus he allowed himself to be persuaded to keep me, and gave me two- 

pence a week wages. For that I bought myself candles, by which I studied at night, 

although I was obliged to work in the evening till the trumpet was sounded, and get 

up again in the morning at the sound of thetrumpet. Yet I was willing to bear that, 
if I could only stay and learn the trade. In the course of half-a-year I was able to 
twist a day’s work and act asforeman. I also worked often when we made the large 
ropes or cables, in the sweat of my brow. Then the master used to laugh at me, 
and say, ‘ Had I studied so much as you, and had such a love for it, I would let the 
ropemaking go where it liked,’ for he saw well that I had a singular love for books. 
I had made acquaintance with the pious printer, Andrew Cratander; he presented 
me with a Plautus, which he had printed in octavo. As it was not yet bound, I took 
one sheet after the other and stuck it in a little wooden fork that was split at the 
bottom, and the little fork I stuck in the hemp. That I read as I went backwards 
and forwards when I twisted; and then when the master came, I threw the hemp 
over it. Once, however, he caught me in the fact, and behaved very wildly. ‘If 
you wish to study,’ said he, ‘ follow it, or follow the trade. Is it not enough that I 
allow you by night, or on a holiday, that you must also read while you twist?’ On 
the holiday, as soon as I had eaten my dinner, I took my little book, went into a 
summer-house, and read the whole day, till the watchman at the city gate called. 
By degrees I made acquaintance with a few students, particularly with the scholars 
of Dr. Beatus Rhenanus. These and others often passed my shop, and spoke to me 
that I should give up the ropemaking trade, and they would recommend me to Erasmus, 
of Rotterdam, who at that time lived at Basle. But it was all of no use, although 
Erasmus himself came to me once as I was helping to make a great rope on the 
Peter’s-place ; and although, by dint of great trouble and work, I only got bad food, 
and not enough of that, and in winter had to suffer sadly from cold. Amongst 
others, I became acquainted with Dr. Oporinus, &c,”—p. 57. 


But those who take any interest in the history of Thomas Platter’s 
period will not be satisfied without reading all the little book, and will 
regret that it is so little. 





‘The Christian Villager’s Guide Book. By Anthony Crowdy, A.M. 


Tuis is a sensible little book, and may safely be put into the hands of 
those for whom it is intended. 





Observations on the Rev. Dr. Wiseman's Reply to Dr. Turton’s Roman-catholic 
Doctrine of the Eucharist considered. By Thomas Turton, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Dean of Peter- 
borough. Cambridge: Deighton. 8vo. pp. 164. 1839. 


Dr. WisEMAN seems to have been a good deal disturbed by the re- 
plies which were called forth by the ingenious and plausible books 
which he thought fit to publish during his residence in England. He 
considers himself as having been animadverted upon by Philalethes 
Cantabrigiensis, whose learned and valuable work originally graced 
the pages of this Magazine, “ without any departure from courtesy of 
phrase,” and has, he says, endeavoured to “ meet him in a corre- 
sponding spirit.” On the contrary, he sorely complains of Dr. ‘Turton, 
and retorts what he is pleased to regard as his want of fairness and 
courtesy, with much asperity, and, as it would appear, not a little dis- 
ingenuousness. The public, however, will have no reason to regret 
the soreness of the learned controversialist, as it has given occasion to 
these observations. ‘Though Dr. Turton’s work contains much which 
is too purely personal to be generally interesting, he exhibits in it, as 
usual, a model of a forcible and dignified style of controversy. 
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Christian Watchfulness in the Prospect of Sickness, Mourning, and Death. By 
the Rev. John James, D.D., Prebendary of Peterborough, and Vicar of St. 
John Baptist’s Parish, in that city. London: Rivingtons. pp.426. 1839. 


Tuis.is a very pleasing and agreeable volume. The clergy are some- 
times at a loss for suitable works to recommend to the thoughtful 
and the sick. This is just the sort of book which is often wanted, 
The tone and spirit are beautiful. The author writes in a way likely 
to gain attention, and is always anxious to suggest what may do good. 
Some objections doubtless might be made, and some defects pointed 
out. And as the reviewer has thought it his duty to express such 
high praise, he deems it proper to add, that he is afraid Dr. James 
does not dwell enough on the penitential part of his subject, nor point 
out quite clearly the relation in which Christians stand to the church. 
He will in all probability have opportunities of enlarging upon these 
points. The book well deserves to be popular. 





Strictures on ‘‘ An Address delivered on Occasion of Laying the First Stone of 
East Parade Chapel, Leeds, on Monday, Sept. 2, 1839, by the Rev. John Ely.” 
By George Ayliffe Poole, M.A., Incumbent of St. James Church, Leeds. 
Leeds: Harrison. 8vo. pp.76. 1839. 


Aw address which an independent minister has printed at Leeds, full 
of the usual declamation against the church, has afforded Mr, Poole 
an opportunity of publishing a clever and intelligent reply to his mis- 
takes and misrepresentations. 


The Scriptural Character of the English Church considered in a Series of Ser- 
mons ; with Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev, Derwent Coleridge, M.A., 
IHlead Master of Helleston Grammar School, in Cornwall, and Chaplain to 
the Hon. Sir John Taylor Coleridge, Knight, one of her Majesty's Vostices 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench. London: Parker. 8vo. pp. 480. 1839. 


Tus is the work of a deep and original thinker, who has been con- 
ducted by sound philosophy to pretty much the same point which 
others among us have reached by learning. So considered, it is not 
a little valuable. No speculations so acute and novel can secure the 
assent of all minds; but the reviewer does not hesitate to express an 
opinion that the volume will be generally read with profit and plea- 
sure. Though Mr. Coleridge, who is the worthy son of an illustrious 
father, speaks of his performance with modesty, it will be seen from 
the following passage that his plan is sufficiently comprehensive :— 


“ To reconcile the actual constitution of the church, as seen from without, with its 
inward and spiritual form, as cognizable in scripture, (the forma formata, with the 
forma formans,) is my immediate object. This may be pursued in opposite direc- 
tions. I have begun with the phenomenon. Hence the general method of this 
work is analytical. .... Beginning, as I have said, with that which is seen,—the 
church with all its adjuncts, as it now exists in our land,—I have proceeded to un- 
fold its complex nature, and exhibit its constitutive elements. Separating that which 
is necessary from that which is accidental, I have sought to shew how the former 
makes known the living principle by which the structure is regulated, while the 
latter, in certain cases, acquires a secondary necessity, and becomes inseparable from 
the body to which it is attached, even as the larve of certain insects provide them- 
selves with a temporary integument, not strictly of their own substance, not a shell 
secreted from within, nor a chrysalis spun from a material previously assimilated, 
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but a mere husk, made up of the straws or pebbles among which happen to lie, 
which yet takes a definite form exquisitely adapted to their own, suited to their 
then state of existence. To vary the metaphor, I have first viewed the external 
walls of the edifice, ivy-clad as they are, and tinted with the hues of age, not wholly 
separate from the secular structures adjoining, nor unaccompanied with some sad 
memorials of violence and wrong. Entering the building, I first survey the external 
decencies of the worship. The ‘ vested’ ministers next engage my attention; by 
whom I am conducted to the ‘ laver of regeneration’ and to the communion table, 
Kneeling before that altar, the mediating vision is at length withdrawn, or becomes 
transparent; and in that attitude, contemplating with silent prayer the unseen glory 
of the tabernacle,the last tear of penitential sorrow not yet fallen, but every tear 
now ray-lit from the ‘orient of faith,—I close the sacred scene. ‘Thus at every step 
I draw nearer to that’ holy presence by whom the whole is sanctified, and the parts 
explained. Such has been the general method, or at least arrangement, imposed 
upon me by the nature of my subject ; though at every stage of my progress I have 
reversed the process, passing from the rudimental to the complete—from the idea to 
its revealing structure and visible exponent.”—Preface, p. xxv. et seq. 

The following extract will afford a specimen of the beauties of 
thought and language which abound in the work :— 

“ Religion, both in its vital powers and essential forms,—let me add, in much of 
its outward dress, the beauties of its holiness, as they are seen by mortal eye,—is an 
heirloom from our fathers. Its visible presence is everywhere the emblem of sta- 
bility ; it exists under the condition of permanence, and thus its very accidents are 
less unstable than anything else in this shifting world, as if their natural transiency 
were arrested in that heavenly service, like the garments of the Israelites, that 
* waxed not old’ during the forty years that they wandered in the desert. ‘Thus the 
present becomes linked to the past, and both to the future, by a chain of venerable 
and inspiring associations, equally reasonable and affecting ; a mystic unity, imaged 
to the senses in the traditionary ordinances of the church which we now see, and 
realized to the feelings by blessed memories, by perpetual consolations, and by 
glorious hopes.” —p. 84. 


ee 


Episcopacy Tested by the Voice of the Primitive Church, &c. Tracts for all 
Places and all Times. Edited by Scottish Churchmen. No. II. Edin- 
burgh: Davidson. Rivingtons, London. 8vo. pp.48. 


Tus appears to be a most judicious and seasonable publication. The 
present number does great honour to the temper and learning of the 
parties who have prepared it. The undertaking must have the best 
wishes of all who love the church of Christ. 


— 


The Cloud of Witnesses ; a Series of Discourses on the Eleventh and part of the 
Twelfth Chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By the Rev. James S. M. 
Anderson, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Chaplain to the Queen 
Dowager, and Perpetual Curate of St. George’s Chapel, Brighton, Vol.-l. 
London: Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 384, 1839. 


PopunaRr preachers, who are only popular preachers, cannot have 
much to do with the press with impunity. Many a dazzling oration 
has been rendered dull and vapid by being transplanted from the 
pulpit to the book, and many a brilliant reputation has been sadly 
obscured by the calm discoveries of a fireside criticism. But Mr. 
Anderson is something more than a popular preacher. He has fre- 
quently ventured into print, not only without destroying the spell by 
which he retains his hold upon the admiration of his congregation, but 
with an increase of fame. His pleasing and edifying discourses are 
Vou. XVI.— Nov. 1839. 4c 
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calculated to do good, and to raise and improve the tone of morals and 
feelings in the classes in which they are vot always what it is desirable 
they should be. He is neither cold nor fanatical. ‘The following ex- 
tract will shew the object of the present work, and afford a specimen 
of Mr. Anderson’s graceful and animated manner :-— 


“Who can listen to the apostle urging the appeal which he here makes to the faith 
of Abel, of Enoch, of Noah, of Abraham, of Sarah, of Isaac, of Jacob, of Joseph, of 
Moses, of the Israelites, of Rahab ; and then summing up with rapid yet distinct em- 
phasis, the achievements wrought through the power of the same principle, by 
Gideon and Barak, and Samson, and Jephthah, by David also, and Samuel, and 
the prophets; and not be concerned, at least, to ascertain the historical cireumstances 
referred to, and strive to follow out the conclusion drawn from them ? 

“ Such an inquiry, if faithfully begun and impartially carried on, cannot fail to be 
profitable in its result. It will lead us to ‘ compare spiritual things with spiritual,’ 
and thereby to learn ‘all the counsel of God.’ It will set before us the gradual 
development of God's redeeming promises ; the support which, whether conveyed by 
word or sign, they have given to his faithful servants in every age and condition of 
his church; the fulness of illustration which they receive trom the coming of Christ 
Jesus the Lord ; and the assured hope of peace, of holiness, of joy, which they ex- 
tend to ourselves, who earnestly and truly lay hold upon them. Different as the 
persons spoken of may be, and different as were their temptations and their triumphs, 
the power, nevertheless, which enabled them to endure those temptations, and to 
achieve those triumphs, will be found to be the application of a principle one and the 
same,—the only principle, in fact, by which we, or any other of the sons of men, can 
hold ‘ forth the word of life,’ and ‘ rejoice in the day of Christ that’ we ‘ have not run 
i» vain, neither laboured in vain.’ However modified by external circumstances, yet 
‘ of him, and through him, and to him, are all things; and each succeeding narrative 
of holy writ to which the apostle here refers, each varying testimony of faith, preg- 
nant with warning or encouragement, with which this ‘ so great a cloud of witnesses’ 
compasseth us about, serves but to present to the believer, under a fresh aspect, the 
same enduring truth, to add a fresh confirmation to the same precious mercy, and to 
draw from his heart and lips a louder song of praise to God the Father, to God the 
Son, to God the Holy Ghost,—to him whom this blessed scripture teacheth us to 
believe in and adore,—the Creator, the Redeemer, the Sanctifier.”—pp. 5—7. 


Scripture Illustrations, being a series of Engravings on Steel and Wood, illus- 
trative of the Geography and Topography of the Bible ; and demonstrating 
the Truth of the Scriptures from the Face of Nature and the Remains of the 
Works of Man; with Explanations and Remarks. By the Rev. J. A. La 
Trobe, M.A., Sunday Evening Lecturer of Melton-Mow bray, and Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. Lord Mount Sandford. London: " Seeleys. 4to. 
pp. 256. 1838. 


Tuts is a very valuable and beautiful book. So far as the reviewer 
has seen, the letter-press is very creditable to Mr. La ‘Trobe’s industry 
and judgment, and will afford to the biblical student much interesting 
information. ‘The plates appear to the reviewer to be fine specimens 
of art; but he has no doubt that they have the much higher merit of 
fidelity. He would refer in particular to the views of the Nile, Sidon, 
Tyre, Jerusalem, the Tombs of Absalom and the Kings, Nazareth, 
the Lake of Genesareth, Jericho, the Defile between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, the Jordan, and Smyrna, which he specifies, not as supposing 
them to be superior ‘to many of the others, but as those for which he 
can vouch from personal acquaintance with the places. Indeed, the 
only one of those within his knowledge to which his recollections do 
not perfectly respond is that of Mount Tabor, which presents gene- 
rally a more precipitous and irregular appearance than the reality. 
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Thoughts, Few and Brief, touching the Government Plan of Education, and the 
Parliamentary Debates thereon. By a Clergyman. London: Ball. 8vo. 
pp. 48. 1839. 

Tuts is a sort of all-very-well retrospect of the debates which have 

lately taken place on the education question, containing some things 

which are very true about the importance of the subject, and the evils 
of bigotry and party spirit, and the duty of candid consideration. 

But the only part worth extracting appears to the reviewer to be an 

anecdote which, it may be fe: ared, is very characteristic, not only of 

one “ benevolent gentleman,” but a considerable party of persons who 
still call themselves churchmen :— 

* To my knowledge it has come that, within the last year,a benevolent gentleman 
erected a church in a rural, retired, and destitute district. The spread of what is 
commonly called Puseyism has alarmed him; he feels unable conscientiously to 
endow the church, (though willing to give a liberal stipend to the clergyman without 
endowing,) lest, after his death, a clergyman holding the Oxford Tract opinions 
should be appointed to it. ‘he bishop of the diocese refuses to license a minister to 
it without it is endowed; and not willing a place built for the worship of the ¢ true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent,’ should remain shut up, the benevolent 
founder is about to appoint a minister who, from some conscientious motive, may 
have left the church.” —p, 28, 

The reviewer does not pretend to guess who the benevolent founder 
or historian may be, or to say that they belong to this or that, or any 
party ; but he takes leave to me ntion, as a circumstance worthy of 
notice, that these scruples are most apt to arise in the minds of those 
who talk most of faith, while they are afraid to lay their gift on God’s 
altar, to be disposed of by his providence, without an apparatus of 
trusteeships and securities. 





Sermons Preached in India. By Josiah Bateman, M.A., Vicar of Marlborough 
St. Mary, Wilts, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. London : 
Hatchard and Co. 12mo. pp. 315. 1839. 


‘THERE is a genuineness and earnestness in the tone of this little 
volume that must recommend it strongly to the Christian reader. 
The reviewer might find in some of these sermons statements with which 
he does not exactly agree, and some instances in which the habitual 
reference to a certain mode and order of presenting the truths of the 
gospel seems to him to have interfered a little with the full consideration 
of the scriptural subjects treated on. But where there is so much 
of affectionate and foreible appeal to conscience, and a superiority in 
some perceptible instances to the trammels of modern system, it were 
idle and ungracious to dwell on minor points of difference. The 3rd, 


10th, and 12th sermons may be pointed out as happy instances of 


Mr. Bateman’s peculiar style. ‘The volume is inscribed, with much 
good feeling, (Preface, p.9,) to the author's father-in-law, Bishop Wil- 
son, in attendance on whom as chaplain, in various parts of India, 
these discourses were delivered. 


Six Sermons on the Church and her Ministry. By the Rev. John Stonard, 
D.D., Rector of Aldingham. Rivingtons. 


Tuesk discourses are’ truly worthy of the pen of the learned and 
venerable author of the “ Commentary on the Vision of Zechariah, 
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and the “ Dissertation on the Seventy Weeks of Daniel.” It is 
impossible to give the reader an idea of the contents of the volume 


better than by transcribing the words of the author himself, who in 
summing up his subject says :— 


“ In my first sermon I laid before you the doctrine of scripture concerning the one 
holy catholic church, the universal visible congregation of the Lord. In my second 
discourse I proved that two orders of ministers were ordained by our Lord Jesus, 
the twelve apostles, and the seventy disciples; and that after his resurrection and 
ascension, a third order, that of deacons, was added to them by the apostles. I 
shewed also that the order of the seventy and that of the persons called elders or priests 
in the Acts and Epistles of the Apostles are one and the same order, In our third 
discourse it was proved that those three orders are now subsisting among us of the 
church of England, in the three corresponding orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
having descended to us by divine appointment, through means of apostolical succession 
maintained in the order of bishops. In the fourth discourse I proved, from the seven 
epistles of our Lord Jesus Christ himself, addressed to the seven churches in Asia, 
and recorded in the Revelation of St. John, that the government of the church under 
him was vested in bishops, and that with his express approbation, and by his autho- 
rity. In the fifth discourse I stated and answered the principal objections brought 
by dissenters against our holy orders, especially that which arises from the circum- 
stance that the titles of bishops and priests are used with little discrimination of the 
two orders, and are given to the same persons in some texts of the New Testament. 
I accounted for that indistinctness ; and I shewed also that the two names were in 
due time appropriated each to its own order, and that Timothy and Titus exercised 
the oflice of bishops as distinct from that of presbyters or priests, In this sixth dis- 
course I have endeavoured to answer and refute the objections raised by papists and 
their friends to our church and orders, shewing that we did not derive them ori- 


ginally from their corrupt community ; and that, at the period of the Reformation, 
not we, but they departed from the catholic church.” 


The author adds some powerful remarks on the lawfulness of an 
established national religion and chureh under the Christian dispen- 
sation, 

The reviewer has risen up from the perusal of these discourses with 
a conviction of their truth similar to that produced by a mathematical 
demonstration. They may be regarded as containing a demonstrative 
proof of the several points which the author has undertaken to esta- 
blish. ‘The reviewer would especially direct attention to the argu- 
ments in the Second Discourse, in which the author has shewn more 
fully and clearly than he remembers to have seen in any other book, 
that the seventy ordained by our Lord himself and the second order 
in the ministry of elders or ‘presby ters were one and the same. The 
answers to the objections against the episcopal order from the fact that 
the titles of bishops and priests are used with little discrimination in 
the New Testament are such as cannot fail to afford conviction to 
every unprejudiced mind. The subject of the Fourth Discourse is also 
of the highest possible importance, in which the author has satis- 
factorily shewn, from the epistles of our Lord to the seven churches in 
Asia, that the government of his church was vested in bishops, with 
the express approbation, and by the authority of the Lord himself. 
This valuable and very cheap volume is most cordially recommended ; 
and most heartily does the reviewer concur in the author’ s concluding 
prayer for the church of Kngland :— 


“ May God endue her with the requisite means and powers to supply all her needs, 
and grant that she may continue to stand, for the instruction and guidance, the edi- 
fication and salvation, of his people, unhurt by enemies, unbetrayed by false friends, 
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delivered from all tyranny and oppression, purified from all detilement, continually 
spreading and enlarging her influence in the earth, until the Lord, the bridegroom, 
shall come and translate her, as a pure virgin, with her lamp well trimmed and 
brightly burning, to his glorious kingdom in heaven !” 





An Arrangement and Classification of the Psalms, with a view to render them 
more useful for Private Devotion. By W. N. Darnell, B.D. London : 
Rivingtons. 12mo. pp. 324. 1839. 

Explanatory Notes on the Prayer-book Version of the Psalms. By William 
Keatinge Clay, B.D. of Jesus College, Cambridge, aud Minor Canon of 
Ely. London: Parker. 12mo. pp. 375. 1839. 

Eacu of these works is valuable and good in its kind. Mr. Darnell’s 
beautiful little volume is fully described by its title ; and it is sufficient 
to say that his arrangement of the Psalms appears to be executed with 
care and judgment. Mr, Clay has performed a task of more labour 
and difficulty in furnishing a running commentary on the Psalms. 
With regard to some parts of those compositions which, in common 
with most expositors, he applies to the circumstances of David or his 
contemporaries, the reviewer has never met with any exposition that 
satisfied him, or shaken his belief that they belong less to the depart- 
ment of history than of unfulfilled prophecy. ‘The question is difficult, 
and one on which he would not wish to dogmatize ; and he mentions it 
here not to discuss, but to put it aside, in order that, without pledging 
himself in that respect, he may express his sense of the usefulness of 
the work, and of the judgment, fidelity, and good taste, with which 
Mr. Clay has executed it. 


Extracts from Holy Writ and various Authors, intended as Helps to Meditation 
and Prayer, principally for Soldiers and Seamen. By Captain Sir Nesbit 
J. Willoughby, R.N., C.B., K.C.H. London: printed for the Author, or 
Compiler, for gratuitous circulation. 


Tue benevolent author gives the following account of his design :— 


‘* Feeling deeply interested in the present and eternal happiness of our naval and 
military countrymen, and especially for those among them who have not the means 
of reading many books, or time or abilities to read much of any book at one time, 
(as is the case with many inmates of Greenwich Hospital and Chelsea College,) I 
determined on printing and presenting this collection of extracts for their acceptance. 
But although I have chiefly had naval and military men in view, and particularly 
those at the Greenwich and Chelsea establishments, I cannot but hope and believe 
that the contents of this volume may prove useful to others in various ranks and con- 
ditions of society.” 


In this hope and belief the reviewer very cordially joins. The ex- 
tracts appear, from what he has seen, to be judiciously made, and, 
beside the positive instruction which they convey, to be well adapted 
to furnish topics for individual reflection, or social discussion, among 
the description of readers for whom it is designed. 





A Summary of the Writings of Lactantius. By the Rev. Jacob Henry Brooke 
Mountain, BD. 


Nor one of the writers of the Latin church presents so many advan- 
tages as an introduction to the Fathers. ‘They are a grave circle, and 
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apt to awe from them the nervous candidate for their acquaintance ; 
but with Lactantius for master of the ceremonies—he has so much 
ease and affability—the uninitiated will soon be put into good humour 
with himself and his new friends. Lactantius offers a natural and 

easy transition from those studies which principally engage a young 
man at the university, because he finds no terra incognita in him as 
in Tertullian, but the subject and the language are equally familiar,— 
the Peripatetics and Epicureans are brought upon the same arena with 
loftier subjects, and the diction is so pure that it is mistaken for 
Cicero’s. He, moreover, possesses an eloquence which no artifice of 
writing can give, and may safely be trusted to put the last polish to a 
taste formed upon the Attic models; it is an eloquence which rises 
above criticism, because it is the offspring of high and holy thoughts— 
the cultivation of which Longinus recommends as more genuine and 
more efficient than all the other sourc es of the sublime taken together. 
Nor can he be less a treasure to the scholar than to the man of “taste ; : 
the literary curiosities he has preserved, the hiatus he has helped to 
fill, would have hallowed the dullest of grammarians, It is true he is 
prone to err, but his errors are such as may amuse the good and in- 
struct the wise ; his mistakes seldom pain us either in theology or on 
other subjects. Whatever may be laid to the charge of his orthodoxy, 
it must not be forgotten he was a convert from heathenism ; and it is 
no wonder if his knowledge was defective, or the expression of his 
opinions informal. It is evident he was never wilfully heretical ; and 
if he set up for a champion of the faith before he completely under- 
stood it, it was a fault so allied to the virtues of his ardent tempera- 
ment as almost to belong to them, and one which many in these days 
do not hesitate to imitate themselves, while they affect to condemn it 
in him. It must not be supposed, however, that Lactantius is with- 
out his use as a theological authority ; in one point of view he is as 
important as any other of the fathers—namely, as a witness of what 
were the sentiments of the e: uly church. For instance, when he ex- 
plains the doctrine of the millennium, and advocates the freedom of 
the will, it is concurrent proof of a rumour of the one and that the 
other was not scouted. It cannot but be important as well as inter- 
esting to have the opinions of Lactantius on two questions much 
agitated at present—education and the connexion of the church with 
the state. 


‘* The effect of education, independent of religion,” he affirms ‘to be refinement 
in vice rather than in the practice of virtue.” 


And with regard to the second subject— 


“ The strong opinions,” says Mr. Mountain, ‘ maintained by Lactantius respect- 
ing the duty of Christians renouncing the ambition, the desire of wealth, and the 
love of pleasure, which formed the ruling motives of the heathen, are edifying re- 
mains of the pure spirit of primitive times s; and the cordiality with which in 
behalf of the Christian body he accepted the imperial patronage, will not be unpleas- 
ing to those who consider the alliance of the church with the state a part of the 
original plan for its ultimate establishment throughout the world.” 


It will not be wondered at that Lactantius, like the apoerypha, is a 
great favourite with Romish controversialists ; yet his testimony must 
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frequently perplex them. Take the following :—“Quare non est 
dubium quin religio ex divinis rebus est, divini autem nihil est nisi in 
coelestibus rebus; carent ergo religione simulacra.’’ His mistakes, 
however, are not confined to theology ; his lively fancy delights to re- 
lieve itself of the restraint of accuracy on other matters. Yet as long 
as we read the Cratylus of Plato with delight and instruction, why 
should we visit with more than a smile Lactantius’s derivation of 
mulier from mollior 2? Men of tables and induction will have no pa- 
tience, it may be feared, with one who ridicules the notion of antipodes, 
and calls them “ inverted men with pensile houses,” and declares that 
if it were so, they would necessarily tumble off. But it is certain that 
every sensible man of his day thought with him; and indeed till his 
opponents could get beyond hypothesis, he acted like a true Bacon- 
ian (did he not?) in refusing to accompany them. What their hypo- 
thesis was it may perhaps surprise some to learn, who believe the 
theory of gravitation was never broached till Newton reflected on a 
falling apple—“ Quod si queeras ab iis quomodo heee portenta de- 
fendunt ; quomodo non cadunt omnia in inferiorem illam coeli partem ; 
respondent hane rerum esse naturam ut pondera in medium ferantur 
et ad medium connexa sint omnia sicut radios videmus in rota.”” The 
disdainful confidence with which he rejects this is highly charac- 
teristic— Quod dicam de iis nescio qui cum semel aberraverint, 
constanter in stultitia perseverant.” But this is not the only case in 
which Lactantius, not improperly, treats with contempt opinions 
whose correctness has been established by modern discoveries. ‘“ He 
strongly objects to the gratuitous speculation of Lucretius, or rather 
Epicurus himself, that races of huge creatures existed in the early 
stage of creation, which have since become extinct.” Some of his 
erroneous fancies, however, are splendid enough to have secured 
celebrity to modern imitators, if Mr. Mountain is right in his conjec- 
ture, that “his history of the gods majorum gentium is the foundation 
of the elaborate systems of Montleyard, Bryant, and Faber.” If 
much cannot be said in favour of “Lectantius’s own accuracy, few 
equal him in laying bare the weakness of an opponent, and he appears 
to deserve credit for something more in his able refutation of Epi- 
eurism. In his book De Jra “he repeats his favourite notion that 
religion constitutes the essential distinction between man and the lower 
orders of creation ; and then argues that if the system of Epicurus be 
true, the brutes are right rather than man.” © He does not beg the’ 
question that religion is the essential difference between man and the 
lower animals, but pretends to prove it. Whether he has succeeded 
in that or not, he has asserted a great principle confirmed by our fun- 
damental convictions. Man has received various definitions—im- 
plumis—improvable—in short, one from almost each of his attributes ; 
but Lactantius alone has expressed his prerogative; and if his defini- 
tion has been too much overlooked by the logic of the schools, it does 
not the less belong to that of the he: irt ; it is recognised by a wisdom 
which is higher than knowledge, and if the derivation given of 
évOpwroc be correct, so happily translated by Pope— 
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‘Man looks aloft, and with uplifted eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary skies,” 
it was a truth intuitively felt, and tersely acknowledged, ages before 
the sophist taught an art neatly expressed by Boileau, 


‘* A force de raisonner nous n’avons plus de raisou.” 


Some modern names have been already alluded to ashaving made their 
fortune out of the splendid errors of Lactantius. But if the suspicion 
of Mr. Mountain be well founded, it is not to his errors only that later 
writers have been indebted.“ In the conduct of his argument (against 
the Epicureans, who objected to the proofs of design drawn from the 
works of creation) he displays considerable ingenuity, and it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that Paley owed him considerable obliga- 
tions.” It will not be supposed after what has been said of Lac- 
tantius that he had exactly the qualities of mind to set at rest the 
question of the origin of evil; he is determined, however, he will not 
fall a victim to the sphinx without a guess, "and gives, both in his 
“ Institutes’’ and his “ De Opificio,” a solution amounting to this, 
“that since there can be no victory without a conflict, even virtue 
itself could not subsist without a foe.” The classical reader will imme- 
diately recognise in this a principle borrowed from Greek tragedy, and 
on which hinges all its interest. 

The reviewer takes leave of Lactantius and the reader by recom- 
mending to him again Mr. Mountain’s analysis, which appears to be 
accurately and judiciously drawn up. Its dedication is a just tribute 
of respect to Bishop Kaye, who has himself contributed much to the 
successful study of the parly writers of the church. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


DISSENTING ORDINATIONS. 


‘TnHosk members of the church of England who have any doubt re- 
specting the importance of what is popul: arly termed the ‘doctrine of 
apostolic succession will do well to observe the real state of things 
among those who profess to hold it in contempt. Whatever diffi- 
culties there may be in the voluntary system, there is none which is 
more obviously and awkw: ardly felt by those dissenting ministers who, 
to zeal and sincerity, add the somewhat less common qualifications of 
a thoughtful and considerate mind. Indeed it may be said that the 
puzzle about ordination is more or less felt almost universally by dis- 
senters ; and it would seem as if it might be gathered from their writ- 
ings, that they almost felt that they might say anything, or one thing 
as well as another, but that the less they said the better. They may 
talk of “ ordaining,”” or “ setting apart,” or “ recognising ;”’ but if any- 
body asks what it means, it turns out to mean just nothing, or, to say 
the least, nothing which those who use the terms can explain. Here 
and there a bold spirit like Adam Clarke may have self-confidence to 
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exult in the idea of having preached for forty years “ without holy 
orders, or pretended holy orders, or pretending to holy orders ;’’ but he 
was not a member of any one of the three denominations. — It is quite 
clear that an indepe ‘ndent or congregational minister must be ordained 
(or whatever it may be termed) by somebody who has been himself 
ordained, and that the hiatus which is to save him from apostolic suec- 
cession must be thrown back to a decent distance. The man must 
have a father, and a grandfather, and a great-grandfather, and so on, 
one knows not how far; but the idea of there being a line actually 
unbroken up to Adam is too ridiculous. It is necessary that the dis- 
senting minister should be ordained with great form and solemnity ; 
but it is equally necessary that when he comes to ordain another, he 
should disclaim all idea of transmitting anything. 

Two extracts from recent numbers of the “ Patriot’? newspaper 
will illustrate the matter :— 


“ Sr. Ives, Hunts. —On Thursday last, the Rev. T. Bliss, B.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, was publicly recognised as pastor of the baptist chapel in this town. 
After the devotional services, the Rev, E. Steane, of Camberwell, delivered a dis- 
course on the nature of a Christian church, in the course of which he instituted a 
comparison between the church of England and the apostolical churches, exhibiting 
the disparity in a mild yet forcible manner. The Rev. ‘T. Bliss then gave a state- 
ment of the circumstances which led him to St. Ives, and the motives which induced 
him to aecept the pastoral office over the baptist church, ‘This was succeeded by a 
very solemn prayer from the Rev. J. H. Hinton, A.M., dedicating the newly-chosen 
minister to the great Head of the church. ‘The Rev. Dr. Crisp then delivered to the 
minister an impressive and affectionate charge, reminding him of the solemn duties 
of his office, and exhorting him to a faith{ul discharge of them. ‘This was followed 
by an able address to the church and congregation, by the Rev. Dr. Cox. In the 
evening, the Rev. J. Hl. Hinton, M.A., delivered a powerful discourse. The con- 
gregations were numerous and highly respectable, and the sums which they con- 


tributed towards the liquidation of the debt remaining on the chapel exceeded 1051.” 
— Patriot, 10th of October. 


This was very well ad popu/um, and might have passed, had it not 
hi appene d that Mr, Hinton, who appears to be a scrupulous and con- 
scientious man, has thought it necessary to assure the world that he 
neither did, nor pretende d to do, any such thing as is here ascribed to 
him. ‘he sueceeding number of the “ Patriot” (October 14) contains 
the following letter :— 

** ST. IVES. 
“ To the Editor of the Patriot. 


“ Sir,—In the account which has been forwarded to you of the recent settlement of 
the Rev. T. Bliss at St. Ives, it is stated that a certain part of the service ‘ was 
succeeded by a very solemn prayer from the Rev. J. H. Hinton, A.M., dedicating 
the newly-chosen minister to the great Head of the church.’ I feel it my duty to re- 
mark on this statement. That I offered prayer is true, and I am glad to learn that 
the feelings in exercise on that occasion were ‘very solemn ;’ but I certainly had no 
intention whatever of attempting such a thing as ‘dedicating the newly-chosen 
minister to the great Head of the church,’ and I am truly sorry that the part I took 
should have been so represented, or so understood. ‘Those who were present will 
bear me witness that not a syllable escaped my lips capable of such a construction, 
It is true that, in the handbills announcing the services, the part assigned to me was 
called (for what reason it is not for me to say) the ‘dedication prayer ;’ and the 
equivocal import of this term, which I had never before seen so employed, struck me 
at the time, as must have been known at St. Ives before the day had terminated, by 
some remarks which I made upon it there: but I did not conceive for a moment 
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that, in offering up prayer for a blessing on my ministering brother, I should be 
gravely supposed by any person to be ‘ dedicating him to God.’ Perhaps I ought— 
the issue gives some force to this view of the case—to have cleared my way by pre- 
vious explanation; and | freely admit that it would have been much pleasanter then 
than now. Into the sentiment involved in the expression to which I object, I do 
not suppose it is needful for me to enter, inasmuch as I regard the use of it only as 
aun inadvertence, and assure myself that my brother Bliss and all his friends be- 
lieve as fully as I do that, if he is ‘dedicated’ to the service of God at all, it must be 
by himself and not by another. J. H. Huyton.” 

** London, Oct. 12, 1839.” 

This is putting the matter in a strange light, if indeed one should 
not rather say darkness; but it is the only safe way. Mr. Hinton 
probably has sense and education enough to know that the notion of 
a middle way in this matter is a mere absurdity, which it may be 
honest as well as politic i in those who know no better to keep up ; but 
that, in point of fact, if he is himself one whit more a pastor or minister 
than the man who cleans his shoes, it is by virtue of apostolic suc- 
cession. But is it not lamentable, or rather would it not be lamentable, 
if it had not a direct tendency to open people’s eyes to the hollowness 
of all the talk about dissenting liberality—would it not be lamentable 
to see people who are driven to such absurdity to keep up anything 
like a shew of ordination among themselves, going out of their way to 
adopt ribaldry respecting the ordinations in the church of England ? 
Here isa paragraph from another recent number of the same Patriot :— 

Cuurcn-or-Excranp Orpinations.—On the ten previous occasions, says the 
Stamford Mercury, in relating the ordination of eight priests and twice as many 
deacons, at the Lincoln Cathedral, the ceremony was performed at the close of the 
morning service, in the presence of the congregation; but on Sunday none of the 
laical order were permitted to witness the mystic induction of the striplings to the 
embraces of mother church.— Patriot, 80th of September. 

Whether the editor of the Patriot for one moment believed this im- 
pudent he, is a question foreign to the present purpose of the writer. 
The passage is not quoted as to facts, but as to style. There was a 
time when most dissenters who could take in a newspaper would 
have loathed such ribaldry. Are we to infer that they now like it, 
or are they afraid to mutter reproof, and content to pay their six- 
penuces, lest the unh: appy men who revile the church should turn 
round and revile them ? 





MISCELLANEA. 


SOCIALISM. 


Tue subject is so important, and so much less understood than it ought to be, 
that the Editor has taken the liberty to borrow the excellent letter of the 
Christian Advocate from the ** Cambr idge Chronicle :’— 


On the Infidel Opinions of the Socialists, and some . {ttempts to Pr opagate 
them in this County. 


To the Editor of the ‘* Cambridge Chronicle.’ 


Sik,— Circumstances connected with the office which I have the honour to 
hold in the uniy ersity having drawn my attention to the doctrines of a new 
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class of infidels, denominated Socialists, who (under the direction of Mr. 
Owen, late of Lanark) are now disseminating their opinions in different parts 
of the country, and having ascertained that attempts have been made, and 
are at this time employed, to gain a footing for them in this county, I have 
felt it to be my duty to take this public method of drawing the attention of 
the clergy, and the inhabitants of the county generally, to a subject so deeply 
connected with the religious welfare of the community at large. 

The representatives of these opinions originally consisted of two associa- 
tions—the one called * The Association of all Classes of all Nations ;’’ the 
other of “ The National Community Friendly Society ;’ which are now united 
and called, ** The Universal Community Society of Rational Religionists.” I 
believe that the leading tenets of their infidel creed are pretty generally known; 
but as some may not be acquainted with them, I will briefly allude to them. 
The fundamental feature of their system is, practical Atheism ; and the first 
and most prominent article of their creed is, the rejection of the Bible as the 
word of God, and consequently of the great Author of our salvation as the 
Son of God and the Redeemer, or even (what many persons who reject the 
fundamental doctrines admit him to be) the great moral instructor of man- 
kind. Indeed, it does not appear certain that they believe him ever to have 
existed. They absolutely deny the doctrine of a future state and a future 
judgment, and consequently, as one of their leading tenets, they maintain the 
erresponsibility of man for his actions—that he is the creature of external cir- 
cumstances, and that his belief, his moral character, his habits of thought and 
of action, are formed by circumstances over which the individual himself has 
not the smallest control. The idea of prayer to God is treated by them as a 
mockery ; and with respect to the divine institution of marriage, it is rejected 
by them altogether, and it is proposed to substitute for it a system of con- 
cubinage, the details of which it is revolting to dwell upon. With respect to 
their political opinions, they maintain the natural equadity of all men, though 
they do not think it prudent or necessary at present to press too openly this 
part of their creed. 

Such are the dangerous and revolting tenets which are openly put forth by 
this new sect of infidels, and which are disseminated by them in the populous 
districts of the country with no common avidity, by means of institutions es- 
tablished for the purpose—of itinerant missionaries—of books composed in 
mockery of scripture—of catechisms, and of cheap publications adapted to 
make these opinions more extensively known. 

I fear that we are reaping some of the fruits of these infernal efforts in the 
treason, the rebellion, the riot, and the outrage, which have so recently dis- 
tracted those places where these opinions have been most extensively cir- 
culated. 

The promoters of these opinions being anxious to gain a footing for their 
opinions in the agricultural districts, Wisbech was fixed upon by them for one 
of the scenes of their operations—this place having been prepared for their re- 
ception by the institution of schools on Socialist principles by a Mr. Hill of 
that place, the proprietor and editor of a newspaper called The Star in the 
East—a journal advocating extreme revolutionary opinions, and the doctrines 
of Socialism.* At this place one of these infidel incendiaries, Mr. Fleming, 
the editor of the New Moral World and secretary of the socicty, is stated to 
have lectured, on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 23rd, 1839, in the Infant Se ‘hool, on 
** the present condition of society, and the means for its unprovement ; . anh on 
the same evening, in the theatre, to an overflow ing house! At this meeting, it is 
stated that “ the musicians performed some spirited airs in the orchestra at the 


commencement and the termination ; and it was a most interesting sight to witness, 


so many intelligent countenances listening with deep interest and animation to 


New Moral World, p- 244. 
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sentiments opposed to all the eristing laws, institutions, and customs of society, and 
pointing toa happier state of things for all, not in the clouds or the unknown 
regions, but on this earth be neath our feet, instead of attending with gloomy faces 
the dens of superstition, to hear the black minions of the shrines terr ify them with 
pictures of fire, sulphur, and tortures, except, for aselect few favoured mortals, who 
are to have wings or white surplices, and either blow trumpets or sing psalms in 
the ethereal regions for ever and a day! /* Such was the horrible profanation 
by which the Sabbath evening was desecrated! Mr. Owen himself subse- 
quently (March 16th) delivered a lecture on education at the same place before 
the Mental Improvement Society.t It is stated in the official organ of the 
society, that at Wisbech and Peterborough there are nearly 700 members 
subscribing each sixpence per week to the society.} 

It was, however, felt that the society could not "taahe much progress in the 
dissemination of their principles unless they had some property, on which 
they might settle some members of their communities; and after inspecting 
some estates in the neighbourhood of Downham market, they at length fixed 
upon an estate belonging to the above-named Mr. Hill, in the parishes of 
Wretton, Wereham, and Stoke Ferry, in the county of Norfolk, which he con- 
sented to make over to the society for 11,5001., conditionally that it should be 
devoted to the purposes of Socialism, ‘The purchase, however, went off ; but an- 
other estate was offered by another professor of the principles of Socialism, 
one Mr. William Hodson, of Upwell, Cambridgeshire, who offered to the 
society an estate of 200 acres, in Manea Fen, for this purpose ; and advertise- 
ments were put forth for artizans and labourers of different kinds, professing 
Socialist principles, to be located in this settlement. The colony, however, 
does not appear in the first instance to have prospered. The society, for some 
reason which does not appear, quarrelled with Mr. Hodson; and the persons 
emploved on the estate do not appear to have received any wages from 
December up to April.¢ | However, there are still persons settled on the 
colony—they appear now to be in amore prosperous condition, and to be 
plentifully supplic d with money; and regular reports of its condition appear in 
one of the society’s monthly periodicals. 

The last reports of the society speak of two other estates in the same part 
of the country, which have been under consideration with a view to pur- 
chasing them. But it seems doubtful how far they will be able to realize any 
extensive purchase, as their finances, from their own statement, do not appear 
to be in a very flourishing condition. In the report of the last meeting of the 
congress of the society in May, the society do not present any statement of 
accounts. Some of the branches appear not to be very regular in their con- 
tributions,—amongst others, they can get no accounts from the Manchester 
branch, a very important one ; and the directors were empowered to borrow 
500/. for the purpose of carrying on their publications, from which it would 
appear that they cannot have a large balance in the hands of their bankers! It 
is, however, an alarming fact, which has been publicly stated, that there is in 
the course of erection at Manchester, for the delivery of lectures and other 


© Star in the East. New Moral World,  P- 299. 
t Ibid. p. 345. t Ibid. P. 421. 
There is a letter from an artizan at Stockport to this effect in the Mew Moral 

Waid, p. O19. 

|| It appears from No, 39 of the organ of this society that there is a printing-press 
now established on the estate, from an advertisement of a pamphlet of a revolutionary 
character, which is said to be ** Printed by John Green, at the Community Press, 
Manea Fen, Cam! idge shire, for the trustees of the Hodsonian Society. - 

€ Ina statement of the receipts and expenditure of the central board, from May 
Qlst to September 30th, 1838, there appear to be only SOL 16s. in the hands of the 
treasurer.— New Moral World. 
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purposes connected with these infidel opinions, a public institute, and that four 
persons were found to guarantee the architect in the sum of 50004, 

llowever, whatever may be the success of these speculations, we have one 
fact established which is calculated to produce serious retlections in the mind 
—the circumstance of a small colony of persons, professing infidel opinions, being 
settled in an agricultural parish in one of the most quiet and retired parts of this 
county. It is impossible to say how much mischief such a body may not be 
capable of doing amongst the more ignorant and depraved part of the neigh- 
bouring population, by personal exertions, secret/y and cautiously employed, and 
by the distribution of cheap publications of an infidel and revolutionary cha- 
racter. And that these consequences are not to be overlooked has been 
much impressed upon my mind by a fact which has been stated to me by a 
gentleman who had lately been visiting a patient at Addenbrooke’s Hospital, 
from the neighbourhood of Wisbech, who was a confirmed infidel ; and who, 
when he left the hospital, amidst many expressions of gratitude for the kindness 
which he-had received from him, expressed in the most affecting manner his wish 
that he could believe the truth of the Christian doctrines, which were so much more 
suited than his own opinions to afford comfort and support in the hour of affliction 
and trial! This singular instance proves how, in spite of the meritorious ex- 
ertions of the ministers and friends of religion, the assiduous efforts of infidel 
teachers, and infidel publications sending forth their periodical poison, will 
sometimes prevail to propagate in any neighbourhood opinions of the most 
dangerous character. 

Ilaving from accidental circumstances come to the knowledge of these facts, 
(which, it must be observed, are derived from the publications of the Socialists 
themselves,) I have thought it right to take these means of making them public. 
Iam informed, on good authority, that the colony at Manea are very assi- 
duous, both by preaching and the dispersion of small tracts, in the propagation 
of their infidel and rev olutionary doctrines, and that, after the harvest, they pur- 
pose to undertake a lecturing tour, for the purpose of making their opinions more 
extensively known. As the existence of these infidels in this county may not 
be generally known, much less their contemplated scheme of making proselytes 
amongst the rural population, | trust that the clergy and religious persons of 
every description will excuse the liberty which I have taken of drawing their 
attention to the subject, that they may be on their guard against the extension 
of these emissaries of infidelity into the country parishes, and may take mea- 
sures to defeat these flagitious ‘and wicked attempts to undermine in their poor 
neighbours those principles of reli gion which are the only guide to true happi- 
ness, both temporal and eternal. I have the honour to remain, your obedient 
humble servant, Grorce Pearson, 

Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 

Cambridge, Sept. 1839. 





DOCUMENTS. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


EXTRACTS FROM MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
SEPTEMBER 24TH, 1839. 


tEAD an account of the applications for pecuniary aid to schools in Great 


Britain, not including applications for endowment under the ist and 2nd‘ 


Victoria, « cap. 87. 
The lords of the committee deliberate as to the best manner of effecting the 
objects contemplated in the vote of the last session. The sum voted is 
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30,0001.; the number of applications is already 307 ; the number of scholars 
to be educated in the proposed schools is 58,302; and the amount applied for 
is 48,9501. 

‘Lhe lords of the committee observe that in a large proportion of the appli- 
cations now before them the memorialists have commenced, or undertaken, 
the erection of school-houses, in the expectation of receiving pecuniary assist- 
ance from her majesty’s government upon conditions similar to those which 
were required by the lords of the Treasury, and the lords of the committee re- 
solve to be guided by the regulations contained in the Treasury minutes, in so 
far as will be consistent with the terms of her majesty’s order in council of 
June 3, 1839. 

The following regulations will therefore govern the appropriation of the 
sum entrusted to the superintendence of the committee for the present year :— 


** REGULATIONS. 


Every application for a grant is to be made in the form of a memorial, 
sateen ‘To the Right Hon. the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education.’ 

“2. The committee will consider the memorials in order, according to the 
dates at which they have been or shall be received. 

3. The right of inspection will be required by the committee in all cases. 
Inspectors authorized by her majesty in council will be appointed from time 
to time to visit schools to be henceforth aided by public money. ‘The in- 
spectors will not interfere with the religious instruction, or discipline, or 
management of the school, it being their object to collect facts and inform- 
ation, and to report the result of their inspections to the committee of council. 

“‘ 4. Before any application for aid shall be entertained, the committee will 
require to be satisfied by reference either to the inspectors, or to the National 
or British and Foreign School Society, or, if the school be in Scotland, to some 
a 9 authority there— 

. That the case is deserving of assistance. 

ii. That there are no charitable or other funds or endowments which 

eo supersede the necessity of a grant. 

. That the site of the school-house has been obtained with a good legal 
chibiehea: and that by conveyance to trustees it has been duly secured 

Be the education of the children of the poor. 

That it is reasonable to expect that the school will be efficiently 
al permanently supported. 


e4 6F 


. The committee will require that every building, on behalf of which 
any application is entertained, shall be of substantial erection, and that in 
the plans thereof not less than six square feet be provided for each child. 

«6. All recipients of grants will be required to bind themselves to submit 
to any audit of their building account, and to furnish any reports of their 
schools which the committee of council may require. 

“7, The committee will require that the certificate hereto annexed shall 
be signed by the applicants, and presented to the committee, before their lord- 


ships will authorize the payment of any grant which may be made to a 
school. 


“8. In all ordinary cases, the grants will be made in aid of the erection of 
school-houses (exclusive of residence for master or assistant) upon the follow- 
ing nyo conditions : 
That for every 10s. to be granted by the committee, the means of 
_ educating one child (at least) shall be provided. 
That the amount of private subscriptions shall be received, expended, 
per accounted for, before their lordships will authorize the payment 
of the grant. 


“9, In every application for aid to the erection of a school-house in Eng- 
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land or Wales, it must be stated whether the school is in connexion with the 
National Society or British and Foreign School Society; and if the said 
school be not in connexion with either of those societies, the committee will 
not entertain the case, unless some special circumstances be exhibited to in- 
duce their lordships to treat the case as special. 

‘10. Under the head of ‘ special’ the following may be included— 


i. Cases of peculiar urgency, arising in poor and populous places. 

ii. Peculiar cases in which sums may be required for the aid and 
support of existing schools. 

iii. Cases of schools in England or Wales which are not connected 
with the National or British and Foreign Society. 


*¢ * CERTIFICATE. 


“« « We, the undersigned, promoters of the school at ,» hereby certify, 
for the information of the Right Hon. the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education— 

*«« Ist. That the new school-house, in aid of which your lordships were 
pleased to grant £ , is completed in a satisfactory and workmanlike 
manner, being built of the proper dimensions, and in all respects according 
to the plan and specification proposed to and approved by your lordships. 

*€* 2nd. That the amount of private subscriptions specified in our memorial 
to your lordships has been received, expended, and accounted for, and that 
there does not remain any debt, charge, or claim of any kind on account of the 
building, except what will be liquidated by your lordships’ grant, the payment 
of which is now prayed for. 

“«« 3rd. That the site of the school-house has been obtained with a good 
legal tenure, and has been duly conveyed to trustees, so as to secure the build- 
ing for the purpose of educating the children of the poor. 

“«« 4th. That we are ready to submit to any audit of our accounts for build- 
ing which your lordships may direct, to make such periodical reports respect- 
ing the state of our schools as your lordships may call for, and to admit your 
lordships’ inspectors according to the annexed regulation marked A. 

“ In testimony whereof we affix our signatures, and request the payment 
of the sum appropriated to the school as aforesaid. 

“ « Signed and dated — 





*€ ©“ REGULATION A. 


«The right of inspection will be required by the committee in all cases. 
Inspectors authorized by her majesty in council will be authorized from time 
to time to visit schools to be henceforth aided by public money. The in- 
spectors will not interfere with the religious instruction, or discipline, or 
management of the school, it being their object to collect facts and inform- 
ation, and to report the result of their inspections to the committee of 
council. 


LETTER OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 


Tue “ Globe” of October 14 gives the following letter from the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education, with this introduction :— 

«A letter from the committee of privy council on education to a clergyman 
of the established church, who applied to their lordships for information on 
certain particulars, has been forwarded to us forinsertion. The letter explains 
the mode on which their lordships have determined to conduct the inspection 
of schools connected with the established church, the promoters of which may 
accept portions of the parliamentary grant, and is therefore so important in 
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the information it conveys, that we hesitate not to give it prominency in our 
” 
columns. 


The letter is as follows :— 


‘“ Committee of Council on Education, 
Council-office, Oct. 5, 1839. 

“ Reverenp Sir,—The lords of the committee of council have had under 
consideration your letter of the Ist of October, in which, referring to my 
former communication, you inquire whether some or all of the inspectors to 
be appcinted to visit schools will be clergymen ; and if not, whether they will 
at least be members of the church of England ; ‘end you oheuten, that as reli- 
gious instruction must necessarily form the chief part of the education of your 
school, if that instruction and the discipline and management of the school be with- 
drawn from the cognizance of the inspectors, there would be little else to which 
they could direct their attention—the lords of the committee of council on edu- 

cation direct me to assure you that it ts intended to appoint one or more in- 
spectors specially to visit the church of England schools; that no person not 
a member of the church of England will be appointed to discharge this im- 
portant duty ; that it is their lords hips’ wish and intention to select in pre- 
ference (other qualifications being equal) clergymen of the established church 
to inspect schools connected with the church; and that their lordships will be 
solicitous to appoint as inspectors persons whose character shall be a guarantee 
of their conduct, both to the established church and to the public at large. 

“With respect to the latter part of your letter, which relates to the limita- 
tion of the inspector’s powers, | am directed to state to you that the points to 
which it adverts had already received the serious consideration of the com- 
mittee, and that the disadvantages which may arise from excluding the reli- 
gious instruction from the supervision of the inspectors have not escaped their 
lordships’ attention. The committee have been anxious to give to the pro- 
moters and managers of schools the fullest possible assurance that in accept- 
ing the public money, coupled with the condition of inspection, they will not 
incur the slightest risk to the full integrity of the religious principles upon 
which the schools are established ; and for this object the above-mentioned 
limitations are necessary. I¢ does not, however, appear to the committee that 
there is anything in these conditions to prevent the promoters and managers of 
Uny St ‘hool from obtaining Jrom the enspector an ¢ vamination into, and a report 
upon, the religious instruction which may be afford d therein, provided that a re- 
quisition to that effect should prev iously be prese nted to him by the clergyman, 
committee, or other person, under whose superintendence the religious instruc- 
tion is ordinarily afforded to the school, 

“With respect to the general management and discipline of the school, the 
inspectors will be instructed to inquire and report, but not to interfere or to 
regulate. 

“IT have been instructed to add, that you are quite at liberty to make public 
use of this letter. I have the honour to be, &c.” 


ADDRESS TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON THE SUB- 
JECT OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, WITH HIS GRACE’S REPLY. 


( From the Brighton Gazette.) 


We, the undersigned, present residents of Brighton, desire to approach your 
grace with the expression of the reverence and gratitude we feel for the 
many and important services which you have rendered to our church and 
nation. 

The temperate and dignified, but, at the same time, uncompromising course 
which your grace pursued in resisting the late measure for forcing upon this 
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country (contrary to the wishes of nearly one-half of the House of Commons, 
and the general sense of the nation, as expressed by more than 3000 petitions) 
a grant for a system of education, opposed to everything which distinguishes 
us as a Christian and protestant people, demands from all men their grateful 
acknowledgments. 

Whilst, therefore, we render, as we are most bounden, our humble thanks 
to Almighty God for the overruling providence whereby he has been pleased 
to raise up, in the day of trouble, so faithful a defender of his own most holy 
truth, we desire to record our admiration of the meekness of that righteous 
zeal with which you have stood forth to vindicate the glory of his name, and 
the honour of his church on earth. 


LETTER FROM THE VICAR, TRANSMITTING THE ADDRESS. 
Brighton Vicarage, Sept. 27th, 1839. 
My Lorp Arcuntsnor,—l have the pleasure to transmit to your grace the 
accompanying address, expressive of the grateful veneration which is felt for 
you in this place. It was thought best that the memorial should be confined 
to persons resident in Brighton, and therefore a very few only of the neigh- 
bouring clergy, too earnest to be refused, have been allowed to subscribe their 
signatures. 
Permit me, my lord, only to add, that I consider it a happy omen for our 
country, that it is able to appreciate the spirit in which your grace has vindi- 
cated the holy cause of Christian education. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord Archbishop, 


Your grace’s dutiful and devoted servant, 
Il. M. WaGner. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S REPLY. 


Addington, Oct. 3rd, 1839. 


My pear Sir,—lI request you to convey my respectful acknowledgments 
to the clergy and laity of Brighton who have signed the address which you 
have transmitted to me, expressing their approbation of the course which 1 
have taken in parliament on the subject of national education. The value of 
such a declaration, from a quarter so highly respectable, I strongly feel ; more 
especially when L regard it as applied to the principles on which I have 
steadily acted since first I was placed in a public station. 

Being deeply impressed with the conviction that education in a Christian 
country must be based on religion, and that the religion established in this 
country is Christianity in its purest form, I have laboured, to the best of my 
ability, in promoting a system which trains up our children in the principles 
of our apostolical church, under the superintendence of the parochial clergy. 
In consistency with these notions of duty, I feel myself bound to oppose 
every measure which could have the effect of impairing the efficiency of this 
excellent system, by withholding from the rising generation any portion of 
scriptural truth, by detaching them from the national church, or by with- 
drawing the schools from the direction of the spiritual pastor. 

The concurrence of the clergy and laity of Brighton in these sentiments is 
to me the more satisfactory, as what they ‘have alre: idy effected affords a suffi- 
cient pledge of their willingness to assist in any feasible and judicious plan for 
extending the means and improving the quality of education, in accordance 
with the ‘principles above stated, and subject to such regulations as would 
ensure its proper working. : 

At the same time, I am fully persuaded that they will agree with me in ob- 
jecting to any proceeding which would indicate a want of that confidence to 


Vou. XVI. — Nor, 1839. 4E 
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which the clergy are justly entitled by their successful exertions in this good 
cause, and particularly to any claim of inspection which might eventually 
deprive the church of all effective authority in the conduct of national edu- 
cation. I remain, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

The Rev. H. M. Wagner. W. Canrvar. 





EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


Ar the recent meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Mr. Langton, on the part of the Manchester Statistical Society, read 
a report on the educational condition of the county of Rutland. He stated 
that the society having previously examined the manufacturing districts where 
the population was dense, and the rate of increase rapid, had resolved to in- 
vestigate an agricultural district where the population is scattered and nearly 
stationary. In comparing the counties of Rutland and Lancaster, the smallness 
of the parishes in the former appears striking, there being a parish church for 
every 400 inhabitants ; the Roman-catholic population is wy small ; there is no 
place of worship connected with that sect in the county: 2-7ths of the popu- 
lation belong to various sects of protestant dissenters, the Ww hae methodists 
preponderating,—the remaining 5-7ths belong to the established church. The 
population of Rutlandshire was, in 1811, 16,383; in the decennial period be- 
tween IS11 and 1821, it increased 15 per cent., but in the next decennial 
period the increase was only 5 per cent. In 1831 the population was— 


ENO tin eica wins Keene ee 
Females...........2e+e 9,664 





TOG. 6s dendccdsed See 


Taking the scholars of all ages, 1119, or about 5 per cent. of population, attend 
evening and day schools only— 
1920, or 9.6 per cent. attend day and Sunday schools. 
1276, or 6 per cent. attend Sunday schools only. 
Comparing these numbers with those derived from former investigations, the 
following are the results :— 
Sunday Schools. 


Manchester and Salford.......... 17 per cent. 
PMIRRSRING: ib sk0s:440800 60% 46 OO 


0, a a Pe rrr es 
BAVOTPOOL. 6 sic: -ceewewess ico © 

Day and Evening Schools, 
BOOK 6 a0 sa cceetenewassanse sean Ore 
Rutlandshire....... e-eaae pela, ee 
Liverpool. . ia! (ela Waited wates mwa, ae 
Manchester ond Salford... xeon! ee 


There are as many endowed or charity schools in Rutland as there are 
parishes. The teachers are generally of irreproachable character; and the 
dame-schools, in quiet, cle ‘anliness, and orderly habits, afforded a very gratify- 
ing contrast to the schools of the same class in Manchester and Liverpool. 
Industrial education was ve ry limited, but the girls were general found sewing 
or knitting, and in many schools the boys learned to knit. The attendance of 
pupils is very irregular, as they are frequently detained to assist in farm 
labour at sced time and harvest. Out of 53 parishes, 46 have Sunday schools : 
the teachers are generally paid, and are most frequently masters and mistresses 
of day-schools. There is, however, a great want of systematic visitation. 
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Good school-books are much wanting ; and though the teachers are generally 
moral and respectable, they are not so systematically trained as to be fit to 
superintend education.—Mr. Slauey called the attention of the section to the 


necessity of providing school-books and play-grounds. 


Dr. W. C, Taylor 


stated that he considered the physical education of those who had to earn 
their bread by manual labour even more important than literary education.— 
Mr. W. Gregg mentioned several advantages which had arisen from the mere 
fact of instituting educational inquiries. —Mr. Slaney inquired whether the re- 
port on the state of education in Birmingham would be brought before the 
section; and if not, why it was withheld.—The Rev. Mr. Dunn stated that 
the census had been taken at a time when the attendance at school was 
diminished in consequence of commercial distress.—Mr, White and several 
other gentlemen were of opinion that this circumstance gave the report a 
special value, as it would throw some light on the connexion between mental 
destitution and physical suffering.—Messrs. Dunn and Saunders said that the 
report in its present state was inaccurate, and promised that a more perfect 


census should be taken. 


The discussion was protracted, but the decision of the 


Birmingham committee, though only carried by the casting vote of the chair- 


man, was maintained. 


ACADEMIC STATISTICS. 


At the ninth meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Professor Powell read a paper ‘‘ On Academic Statistics, shewing 
the proportion of Students in the University of Oxford who proceed on to 


Degrees :""— 





Year. | 





| Matri Examin 
| culated ation, 
1831 | gaz 279 
. « ‘ @4. 
| 1832 377 275 
| 1833 834 201 
1834 360 292 
| 1835 369 292 
; 1836 | 369 275 
/ 31837 | 42) 261 
| 1838 393 | 274 
| Mean.| 382 | 279 


; 


| Number]! Passed 


| Classical Mathem. | 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


ONTAINED HONOURS, 


| 


| Honours | Honours Both) 
107 | 22 | 15 
104 21 17 
135 95 | 16 
120 | “1 15 
| | 

105 } 99 8 
“ 28 20 
12 24 18 
105 24 10 
15 | 623 15 


On these data we may observe :— 
1. The proportion of those who enter different professions cannot be esti- 


mated. 


B.A. 


228 
269 
292 
B04 


M.A. 


ORTAINED DFORPER. | 


| In Civil Medi Di 


Ditto 
| Law (honorary.)| cine, vinity | 
or inary) i 
} Sark) a Sa a See oe 
Os ae 6 2 | 16 

° } 8 | 1 | ll 
i B. Assoc.) ! | 
oo 1 % 13 
1 | 70 7 16 
{ Installa- 
thon } } 
| 20 6 | -. ce 
7 1 6 | 21 
a a Oe 
3 | 1 | 10 | 12 
9 | & baa 
| | 


The degrees in civil law are only taken either for practising in Doc- 
tors’ Commons, or by the statutes of particular colleges. \ 
chiefly by those who have preferment in the church ; while the great body of 


Those in divinity, 


those who take orders have only the degrees of B.A. or M.A. In medicine 
alone can the proportion be estimated; which is to those who pass the ex- 
amination in arts (a necessary preliminary) as 1: 55.8. 

9. The difference between the number who are matriculated and those who 
pass the examination is occasioned, Ist, by those who fail in the examination ; 
2nd, those who, from various causes, do not remain in the University; such 


as being directly or indirectly sent away on account of irregular conduct, &c. 
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The ratio of this difference to the number who pass, or of irregular to regular 
men, will be found 1 : 2.67. 

3. The mathematical honours (which imply all degrees of attainment in 
mathematical science, from the highest toa knowledge of somewhat more than 
the mere letter of four books of Euclid) form the only public test of any cul- 
tivation of science in the University. The proportion, then, of those who 
evince any, even the smallest, knowledge of science, to those who pass the 
examination, is 1:12. 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE DELIVERED BY THE LORD BISHOP 
TO THE CLERGY OF BARBADOS IN BRITISH GUIANA ON THE 


i8mn JULY. 
( From the Barbadian of August 10.) 


“My Reverenp Breruren, I have no apprehension under God for the 
issue of the ordeal through which the church of England may have to pass in 
this or in any other quarter of the world, if we be ‘only united amongst our- 
selves, and true to the church within which we have plec lged ourselves con- 
formably to minister; and if our brethren of the laity, assured by our 
example, and acquainting themselves more and more with the distinguishing 
principles of the English church, would shew themselves, under every emer- 
gency, ready to co-operate with their ministers, heartily, fearlessly, and 
liberally, as to the Lord. Infidelity has no argument which is proof against a 
scriptural church; and amid the multifarious opinions on religious matters 
which so unhappily divide this colony, and enter even into its political consti- 
tution, let us aim, in all humility of heart, yet in much earnestness of suppli- 
cation, to exhibit in our conduct that ministerial test which our Lord himself 
has proposed for the trial of the approved pastor, ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
kuow them.” 

“ During the last two months I have had the advantage of passing through 
the length of this extensive colony, and visiting the clergy of the English 
church in the respective scenes of their labours. With only one exception— 
no longer the object of earthly admonition—my progress has been everywhere 
cheered with one continued scene of unmixed gratification. Everywhere | 
have witnessed exertions unwearied and judicious ; and every where I have 
observed a marked improvement in the temporal and spiritual condition of the 
people severally committed to your charge. During my visitation, and amid 
those kind and respectful courtesies which I have so generally received from 
the laity, | have met with many an old and early resident, and have heard 
from his mouth the paintul state of spiritual destitution under which this 
colony, when it first passed into Britis h hands, was everywhere labouring. In 
the year 1796, when it was first taken by our troops, and in the year 1803, 
when it again surrendered, there was only one church—on Fort Island—with 
two ministers of religion—the chaplain of the British forces, and the minister 
of the Dutch reformed church—-throughout the colony. In 1802, a family 
having oceasion to visit England, were under the necessity of taking their 
children with them unbaptized, from the want of a pastor to administer the 
very initis tory sac rament of our religion. 

"Se: Georg e's Church was not opened for the performance of divine service 
until 1810;* nor the colony churches in George-Town and New Amsterdam 


* A new handsome church of brick, in the Gothic style, and of considerable dimen- 
stons, estimated to cost not less than 13,0001 sterling, is now in course of erection 
on the site of the old church, which being of wood, has been advanced bodily at a 
considerable expense, that the new church might be erected on the old site, and 
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until 1819 and 1820; nor the church of the Holy Trinity till 1825; the united 
colony of Demerary and Essequebo was not divided into parishes till 1824 ; 
nor at the commencement even of that year were there more than three cler- 
gymen for the religious necessities of a country which, including Berbice, ex- 
tended in length alone over a space of more than 250 miles. Public schools, 
with the exception of the Saffon Institution, there were none; and it is not 
too much to say of the mass of the population, that it was in a heathen and 
uncivilized state. There are few instances in colonial history, if we except the 
more modern colonies of Van Dieman’s Land, and portions of Australasia, in 
which in so short a time, and under such peculiar difficulties, a country has 
made so rapid an ecclesiastical advancement. At the present moment, within 
the space only of fifteen years, the number of churches, including those appro- 
priated to the use of the kirk of Scotland, and erected principally at the ex- 
pense of the colony, has increased to fourteen; the number of chapels is three— 
a temporary building used as such at Bartica Point, a private chapel on En- 
more Estate, and a proprietary chapel erected on the parade ground in George 
Town, in which a duly authorized minister of our church officiates. ‘The 
number of chapel-schools situated in populous neighbourhoods, remote from 
the parish churches, and built by private subscription, aided by grants from 
the mother country out of the mixed fund, and in connexion with the church 
of England, is sixteen; the far greater portion of which has been erected 
within the last three years.” 

The bishop goes on to state particulars of the situations of the churches, and 
chapels, and school-houses, and then remarks— 

‘A gratifying statement, if we contrast the present ecclesiastical condition 
of the colony with its position at the beginning only of the present century. 
And if we take yet further into our consideration the provision making with 
more or less efficiency, as far as I could gather in passing, for the instruction 
of a considerable portion of the people, by the missionaries of the Wesleyan 
and London Missionary Societies, there is, indeed, much to gladden the heart 
of the Christian philanthropist, (even, whilst we cannot but deeply regret that 
these latter should be working apart from us, and thus perpetuating the evil 
of dissent,) and much to raise our thoughts in thankfulness to God. A great 
and civilizing influence is very extensively at work throughout the colony, 
and the clergy of the church of England—lI gladly bear testimony to their 
faithful activity from what | have myself witnessed—are not among the least 
efficient agents in it; and they are responsible agents, ever on the spot, ready 
for every call, servants alike for Christ’s sake to the rich and to the poor, 
ministering unceasingly to the spiritual necessities of all ranks and conditions 
of men. Amidst that eager pursuit of wealth which must prove so great a 
trial to the Christian colonist, and under the precarious culture of a tropical 
soil, which must often be the occasion to him of much anxiety, it 1s surely no 
unworthy or unprofitable application of the colonial revenue to secure by a 
liberal maintenance the services of a body of men thus devoted to their work, 
and whose work is none other than the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of the people, through the sanctifying and ennobling influence of 
the Christian faith. If—and I feel assured that the freedom with which I 
speak will not be mistaken—if through any misplaced economy the salaries of 
the clergy be reduced below the level of ‘that personal respectability which 
they should on every account maintain in the community, or if any uncer- 
tainty be allowed to hang over their stated emoluments, it will be impossible 
to obtain men of character and trust, either from the mother land or from any 
other quarter, to meet the increasing demand. Individuals of worth can hardly 


divine service not suspended during its erection. The grant from the colony alone 
towards the building amounts to 7,000/ I gladly record such acts of piety and 
munificence. 
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be expected to leave their healthier homes for a climate trying, to say the 
least, to the constitution, with the prospect of pecuniary embarrassment on 
their arrival.* 

“It would be hard to estimate at its full price the acquisition to the com- 
munity of a zealous and able clergyman, mild, discreet, and energetic. ‘The 
late experienced governor of this colony publicly affirmed, not long before 
his lamentable decease, that its best police were the clergy and their catechists. 
I do entreat the influential members of this community to be awakened to a 
sense of the truth and importance of this remark. In great emergencies the 
beneficial influence of the clergy is felt and sought after; in ordinary times it 
is as a silent current, ever flowing, and often unobserved in its course, yet 
fertilizing as it flows on every side some portion, more or less, of the Lord's 
vineyard. 

‘“‘ My reverend brethren, I have been much struck as I passed from parish 
to parish with the appearance of the people, with the respectability of their 
dress, and with the quietness and propriety of their demeanour. ‘Their be- 
haviour at the consecration of the several churches, and chapel-schools, and 
burial-grounds, and whilst partaking in or witnessing the rite of contirmation, 
Was serious and becoming; whilst the promptness and lar geness of their pe- 
cuniary subscriptions to the several places of public worship and religious in- 
struction manifest the piety of their feelings and the personal comfort of thei 
present condition. At one temporary chapel-of-ease the sum of fifty pounds 
was collected for the purchase of an organ in the course of two hours from 
the time in which it was mentioned to them. At the church of St. Swithin’s 
no less a sum than thirty joes was raised for the enclosure with iron rails of 
the tomb of their deceased minister, a proof not less of pecuniary competenee 
than of a tender and grateful recollection ; and at the Kitty chapel-school, the 
liquidation of a debt of one hundred and fifty pounds has been undertaken by 
the people of the surrounding estates, to secure its immediate consecration.t 
When the labouring classes of any community can lay by so largely, and 
spend their earnings so holily and usefully, there must be a spirit working 
within them which, under judicious and affectionate guidance, will settle 
down into a habit of contented and steady industry. In one parish, indeed, | 
was sorry to learn that resort was still had to the superstitious use of Obeah, 
and its influence dreaded ; that the solemnity of funerals was often interrupted 
and disgraced by excess of drinking and feasting; and, what would seem to 
have grown out of an abuse of religious language, that the very name of God, 
and reference to his awful will, were employed without consideration, or any 
sense of religion in the heart, on the most trivial and unseemly occasions. I 
took that opportunity of speaking to the assembled congregation on these 
several points; and I know that the excellent pastor of the parish will not 
relax in the endeavours which he has already made to remedy evils so in- 
consistent with the trust which the Christian should ever repose in the Divine 
Providence, so destructive of all those serious impressions which the graves 
of the departed are fitted to make, and so offensive to the ear of every truly 
pious and devout soul.’ 





* One clergyman alone since the commencement of the present year has suffered 
the loss of two horses in the discharge of his laborious duties in a parish of nearly 
twenty miles in extent, which it has taken him the large sum of ninety pounds 
sterling out of his annual income to replace ! 

t At St. Saviour's (on the Aberdeen estate, Essequibo) the labourers alone on six 
of the neighbouring estates contributed towards the erection of the chapel-school 
upwards of 3394 guilders— 2420, 8s. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Lincoln, Lincoln Cathedral ............ secececcccce ccccccccces SEP. V2, 
Bishop of St. David’s, St. David's College, Lampeter............ ow. — 
Bishop of Carlisle, Carlisle..... diigbocansien PPTTTETIT TTT 


Bishop of St. Asaph, St. Asaph Cathedral........... 
Bishop of Peterborough, Cathedral Church, Peterborough 


Name. Degree. 
Alferd, C. Bresacaviceccx ‘Deis 
Barclay, J. ‘Thomas.... 
Barton, ‘Thomas..... een. Sidi 
Beresford, Gilbert...... M.A. 
Bleaymire, ‘Thomas..... Rite 
Boggis, ‘Truston......... B.A. 
Bond, William ......6... BoA 
Davies, J. EE ene 
Dugdale, Richard....... Bea. 
Durnford, F. Edw...... BA. 
Dukes, R. Middleton... ea. 
Elliot, Bd winseccecese eee 


Evans, T. Sen. ..ccccccee 
OA TE ccsccdavdoensinaes 
Felix, Hcccscccsescescess ; 
Goodacre, R. H. (Lit.) 
Gwynne, E. H. A..... 
Hallifax, Joseph......... 
Hawksley, John......... 
Hilton. ©... Fs ccccscsocnce 
Hogarth, Arthur G.... 


Hoskin, P. ©. Meccccee 
Tnmed, JOR visssccncsscess 
JONES, Bresscesscs enneedine 
Jones, J G. ee cescereeses 
Jukes, RR. Boswell veces 
Kenyon, Charles Q.... 
Kitching, Jolin.......0.. 
Lawrence, W. B.....-..- 
Lovel, Wm. Willes..... 
Marshall, William...... 


Metealf, W. Layton.... 
Micklethwaite, R. G.... 


Milman, Robert........ ‘ 
Montriou, Edwin C.... 
Morgan, D.....ceeee eese 
Morgan, H......see0seeee 


Mountain, Wm. H..... 
Noble, R. Turlington.. 
Osborn, Wm. Cook.... 
Phillips, G. Peregrine. 
Pooley, pe 
Richards, S. M....a..<. 
Rolfe, William.......... ° 


Smith, George ...cecceeee 


Snelgar, J. Banister .... 
Trimmer, H. ( Lit.)... 


B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
BH. Ae 


BeAe 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


Be Ase 


BA. 


B. Ae 


M.A. 


B. As 


DEACONS, 

College. University. 
Trinity Camb. 
St. Edm. Hall Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Hall Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
St. David's, Lampeter 
Trinity Dublin 
King’s Camb. 
Lincoln Oxtord 
Trinity Hall Camb. 


St David’s, Lampeter 
St. David’s, Lampeter 
St. David’s, Lampeter 


St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Hall = Camb. 
St. Edm. Hall Oxford 


Jesus Camb. 
Queen's Oxtord 
Jesus Camb. 

Trinity Oxford 


St. David's, Lampeter 
St. David's, Lampeter 
Corpns Christi Camb. 
Christ Church Oxford 
Trinity Hall Camb. 
St. David's, Lampeter 
Trinity Oxford 
Corpus Christi Camb. 


St. John's Camb. 


Catherine Hall Camb. 

Exeter Oxford 
Pembroke Camb. 
St. David's, Lampeter 

St. David's, Lampeter 

Christ's Camb. 
Sidney Sussex Camb, 
St. Jolin’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John's Camb. 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
‘Trinity Hall Camb. 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 


Jesus Camb. 





seeveesee October 20). 


Ordaining Bishop. 


Lincoln 

Lincoln, Ld. B. & W. 

Peterborough 

Peterborough 

Lincoln 

Carlisle 

Peterborough 

St. David's 

Carlisle 

Lineoln 

Peterborough 

Carlisle 

St. David's 

St. David's 

St. David's 

Lincoln 

St. David's 

Carlisle 

Lincoln 

St. David's 

Lincoln 

Lincoln, l.d. Abp. of York 

Peterborough 

St. David's 

St. David's 

Peterborough 

St. Asaph 

Carlisle 

St. David's 

Lincoln 

Lincoln, ld. Abp. of York 

Peterborough, ld. Areh- 
bishop of York 

Lincoln, ld. Abp. of York 

Peterborough 

Lincoln, bd, Abp.of York 

St. David's 

St. David's 

Lincoln 

Peterborough 

Lincoln, Ld. B. & W. 


ee 
Peterborough 


= 


Peterborough 
Lincoln, l.d. Lichfield 
Carlisle 
§ Peterborough, }.d, Arch- 
¢ bishop of York 
Peterborough 


Lincoln, ld. Abp. of York 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Watson, Benj. L......6 Mea. St. Mary Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Wilson, W. Frederick. u.a. Christ's Camb. Peterborough 
Young, Walter.......... BA. King’s Camb. Lincoln 
PRIESTS, 
Benn, William........... BA. Queen's Oxford Carlisle 
Bickerstaff, J...0.cccsss ; St. David's, Lampeter St David's 
Charlton, Wm. Henry. 2a. Trinity Camb. Peterborough 
Clancy, James......... BA. Caius Camb. St. Asaph, l.d. Lichfield 
late hoi 
Cooper, C. Brodie...... Bae Wadham Oxford . Gamenal Ld. Arch- 
»ishop of York 
EPRWEOR:: Bs ivcstseccaenesee St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 
Dawlen, Tecsssadcsssccess St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 
Dendy, Samuel....... vee Meas Trinity Oxford Peterborough 
EOWAGE, Bac Bhiacncémeeits St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 
Garvey, John...... vesee BAS Corpus Christi Camb. Lincoln 
Greaves, Alfred ...... wae “Sheds Trinity Camb. Lineoln 
Greenwood, W......... ; St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 
Hloward, R. Henry... mea. Christ Church Oxford Peterborough 
Jones, T’...... Sitendtesees - St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 
» . " ow . _ 

Kempe, Alfred Arrow. 8.a. Magdalene Camb. j Peterborough, ld. Bishop 

: 2? of Lichtield 
LQWE\ Dovesenver eosesccone St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 
Meredith, W...... oe St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 
Mytton, D. BF. G....... St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 
LS ie : re ve St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 
Newbold, J. K...c0e00- B.A. Queen's Oxford Lincoln, ld, Lichfield 
Norman, Fred. John... pea. Caius Camb. Peterborough 
Pigott, John David's... nea. Merton Oxford Lincoln 
Putsey, x fa Anderson... Carlisle 
Rawle, Richard ........ - MA. Trinity Camb. Lincoln, Ld. Lichtield 
ROE;  Bancsaseess ere es ‘ St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 
Risley, J. Molford...... s.c.L. New Oxford Lincoln 
Roberts, David.......... bea. Magdalen Hall Oxford St. Asaph 
Thompson, Archer..... Bea. ‘Trinity Camb. Peterborough 
CVhorpe, G. Villiers..... BA. =St. John’s Oxford Peterborough 
Watson, JORRiccccitssss ‘Ba “St. John's Camb. Peterborough 
Webb, J. Moss.......... » bBeA. Clare Hall Camb. Lincoln, Id. Lichfield 
Williams, Richard HH, Magdalen Camb. St. Asaph 
Young, N, Barton...... moa. New Oxtord Peterborough 


The Bishop of Ely will hold an Ordination at Ely on Sunday, December 1. 

The Bishop of Worcester will hold an Ordination on Sunday, December 22. 

he Bishop of Lincoln will hold an Ordination at Lincoln on Sunday, December 22. 

The Bishop of Gloucester avd Bristol will hold an Ordination at Gloucester on 
Sunday, December vv. 

The Bishop of Norwich will hold an Ordination on Sunday, January 5, 1840. 

The Bishop of Hereford will hold an Ordination at Hereford on Sunday, January 12. 





RESIGNATIONS, 


Nume. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Barry, William.... Longstow R. Camb. — Ely 
Beynon, E,.......0. Downham R. k.ssex London’ R. B. Berens, Esq. 


Braand, W. H., the Chaplaincy of the Keynsham Union Workhouse. 
Bulmer, Edward... Putley R. Hereford Pec.of Heret. D. & C. of Hereford 


Collinson, John ... Gateshead, R. Durham Durham Bishop of Durham 
Keades, ‘Thomas.... Abbott's Morton R. Worces. Worces., G. S. A. Walker, Esq. 
KIsdale, Rev. Dr., the High Mastership of the Manchester Free Grammar School. 


_ 7 ' ta , sy § Master & Fellows of 
Haworth, James... Croxton V. Norfolk = Norwich 2 Christ’s Col. Camb. 











ECCLESLASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Langdon, John ae} — R Somerset B.X W. Mrs M. Brown 


~/ ee 


St. Martin R. & St. Archbishop and Dean 
Molesworth, J. EF. Paul V. Canter- > Kent Canter. and Chapter of 
bury d Canterbury 
Money, William... Heddington R. Wilts Salisbury TT. Duboulay, Esq. 
Morse, John....... Oxenhall V. Glouces. Glouces. Bishop of Gl. & Br. 
Randolph, J. H... Fobbing R. Essex London The Queen 
Tripp, C., D.D.... Rentisbeare R. Devon kixeter Earl of Iegremont 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bertles, W. D. B... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Mounteashel. 
Blundell, Thomas, C. of Mere, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Sarum. 
Badys J: A..scccescces Chaplain to the Manchester Poorhouse. 

Braund, W. H......... Master of Martlock Grammar School, Somerset. 
Champnes, T. T. ... Resident Chaplain at Rio Janeiro. 


Clements, A.....-c0. Chaplain of the Keynsham Union Workhouse. 
a Se ee St. Luke’s C., Charlton-upon-Medlock. 
Davies, E. A.....o0e Curate of Martley, Worcestershire. 


Garton, Rev. Mr...... Chaplain of the Stirling Castle Convict Ship. 
Germon, Nicholas... Second Master of the Manchester Free Grammar School. 
Holiwell, Geo. M... Curate of Caistor. 


Huntington, W...... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Zetland. 

Langdon, J........... Master of the Yeovil Free Grammar School. 

Lawrence, W. B..... Nantmel C., Radnorshire. 

Manning, A... . Chaplain of the House of Correction, Devizes. 

Pawnell, C. C. B., V. of Milton Earnest, a Rural Dean tor the Deanery of Clapham. 
Richards, — ee The High Mastership of Manchester Free Grammar School. 


Scholfield, Philip... Alternate Evening Preacher at St. George's, Hanover Square. 
Sergison, Willian... Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Richmond 

Sims, Wm. F......... Ruislop C., Middlesex. 

Teale, W. Ha. ccsree Assistant Curate of the Holy Trinity Church, Leeds. 

Veitch, Wm. D...... Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Bute. 

Ward, Charles, Ro of Maulden, a Rural Dean for the Deanery of Fleet. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Pref rment. County. Diocese. Patron, 

; — Trustees of J. B: 
sarry, Wm. ...... slisworth R. Northam. Peterb. -_ eit 
Baviy C. Bi. occ \ yon: St. ce ( Norfolk Norwich New Coll. Oxford 

o ( R. w. St. Peter R. 4 
Ballard, W. J...... Alborne 2. Sussex Chiches. John Goring, Esq. 
Berens, EF. R....... Downham R. Essex London RK. B. Berens, Esq. 


\ St. Catharine's, 


¢ Northampton Northam. Peterb. 
NO li ( 


Bishop, Chatterly. 


Bishop, H. A...... Longstow R. Camb. Ely On his own Petition 
Bland, Robt. ...... ‘Tutbury V. Stafford. L.& C. Archd. of Derby 
P. of D. ae i 
Blencowe, P. G... Putley R. Heref. } eikaeet DD. & C. of Hereford 
Blenkinsop, R. G. § Shadforth sew l Durham Durham D. & C. of Durham 
Le, sacsvsssesceses as Church P. C. \ ¥ 
Bockett, B. B..... Epsom V. Surrey Winches. Mrs. Pugh 


Bragge, C. P....... Chilton Canteloe R. Somerset B.& W. J. Bragge, Esq. 


§ Nailsea R. w. oe se . 
? Renata Ws ¢ Somerset B. . Mrs, Mary.Brown 


Buckle, M. H. G. Edlingham V. Northum. Durham D. & C. of Durham 
Vou. XVI.—Nor., 1839. 4 


Brown, Frederick. 
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Name. 


Baller, Il. John... 


Collinson, J. ...... 


Croft, Richard 


Crompton, G 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Preferment. 
West Parley R. 
Bolden R. 

North Ockendon R. 


§ Carlton-in-Snaith 
» Pic 

Mi ger James’s P. C. 
> 


Clerkenwell w. 


County. 


Dorset 
Durham 


Essex 


W. York 


Middles, 


Worces. 


l 
/ 
} 


dy. 
\ ITants 


Durham 


nl 
Chester 


5 
tk 


Somerset 


Nor’ 


Ilereford 


I’ssex 


Wi rcees, 
Stath »? d. 
Wilts 
ITeretord 


Sussex 


‘SSOX 


Ilants 


Varwiek 
Monm, 


d. 
5 
, 


( Noriol 
4 ts Ik 


Stafford 


Levon 


Devon 


Devo mn 


ee ee ne 


Suffolk 
Durham 
Glouces. 


Durham 


bs ifford 


>» Kent 


Glamor. 
W. York 
Essex 
Glouces. 
Leicester 
W orces. 


K; Faulkner, W.E. 
1 Pentonville C. 
Ss ( St. Peter’s V. 
ae Foxton, G. L......4 Worcester w, 
fr ee Wihittis <n C. 
; F Gibson, — ...cccces | Hawley Xt. . 
Br i bk xbur \ C > 
i. “4 Grey, S2OOs FF écsave Gateshe ad h. 
Ve Haworth, Jane es. Christ Church, 
Ba ? Chester 
bull 
me, liepworth, W...... Congham R. 
a Hooper, Jeunes eee §6 asst Lydlord R. 
Jas, Josiah eu seéenee Dore Abbey Ii. 
a King, R. H. ...... § Wendon Lofts Ry w. Q 
¢¥ @ Elmden V. 
_ Lechmere, A.B... Hanley Castle V. 
4 LASter, — —cceccces - Bushbury i 
; 4 Majendie, i ae Hleddington R. 
Bis ‘ Ovilvie, Son Phnwscns Ross lh. 
+a Otter, — — ...eeeeee Cowtold \ 
7 finale Trinity R. 
| PWG Ba Wassiccs Colches ster & 
a (Marks Tey V. 
Aa en ae { New Church Vow. 
ee Phillips, W. S... “9 Ryd -C. Lof W, 
: ri Pinni NOP. Bee: Makes Vhiehford R. 
| Bay PWG) Ba: ccscciecends Chi Chureh V, 
: ie RON, Bi vincnéuaste : 4 7 a , 
| re / I { Ki. 
i Rawle, Richard... Cheadle 2 
re Roberts, R \ ° Ix SE ae i 
pe Rocke, T. J. ws... eRe yO a 
: } Iexeter 
ne Ruse, Joseph ss... | ane: Eeaetigton 
$4, i NR. 
i rit Scott, i i - evecee seis i d Rt . 
a Shafto, S. D. .. Brancepeth R. 
+a Sherwood, T. M eesies i We 
f . Snev eT ee Witton Gilbert R, 
et Stead, Samuel...... 4 Burton-on-Trent 
‘at ? oh 
i ( St. Martin R. & St. 
‘a? Stratten, Joshua... - Paul's V. Canter- 
: fobury 
“a Thomas, William. Lianguick P. ( 
fF Thomas, — ...... Thornton, P. C. 
= | Thompson, H...... Fobbing R. 
is ae | BUG Pe icetiinre Sandhurst V. 
Te Tucker, Comyns..  Statherne R. 
eh Walker, Thomas.. Abbotts Morton R. 
j 
: 
i 
| 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Diocese. Patron. 
Salisbury Mrs. Mary Buller 
Durham Bishop of Durham 


London 


1 Ee Lb. De Beauvoir, 


; ‘Sinetd. Day, & 
York P. Leigh, Esq. 


London The Parishioners 


Worces. D. & a8 


of Worcester 


Winches. Bishop of Winton 


Bishop of Durbam 
tev. Chane. Raikes, 
& Rev. W. Gibson, 
rq joint trustees 
Norwich James Jarvis, Esq. 
Bb. & We. Mrs. R. Harbin 
Heref, { Co-hetrs of late Duch. 


( olf Nortolk 
London J. Wilks, 


Worces. Si 
| Fe N ( ct 


Durham 


Chester 


Isq. 


r A. Lechmere 

— Phillips, Esq. 

as Duboulay, Kisq., 
and others 

Abp. Cant., Opt. 


Bishop of Chichester 


Salisb. 


Hereford 
Chiches. 
Balliol Coll. Oxford 


London 


Winches, & Bris. 


Worces. 


Bp. of Glou. 


Earl Beauchamp 


Liandaff Eton Colic 

Norwich Lord Ashburton 

L.& C.. Trinity Coll. Camb. 

Lixeter karl of Egremont 

Exeter D. & C. of Exeter 
§ Sir J. Northcote, 


Exeter 


@ = Bart. 
Lord Braybrooke 
R.E. D. Shafto, Esq. 
Bp. of Glou. & Bris. 
D. & C. of Durham 


Marquis of Anglesey 


Norwich 
Durhkem 
Glouces, 
Durham 


exempt 


Canterb,. Abp.X D.of Canterb. 
St. Dav. 
York 

London 
Glouces. 
Lincoln 
Worces. 


H.&F.E. Leach, Esq. 
Viear of Bradford 
The Queen 

Bp. of Glou. & Bris. 
Veter House, Camb. 


G.J.A. Walker, Esq. 








ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron, 


Minister of the New 
Church at Leck- 


Walsh, H. G....... hampton, near Glouces. Glouces. Bp. of Glou. & Bris. 
Cheltenham 
Wightwick,H.jun. Bremilham R. Wilts Glouces. ) a mene Bowles, 
OQ 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Arnold, Richard, Chaplain to the Hon, East India Company at Cuttack. 
( St. Ives V. w. ) ; 4 J. Ansley, and Trust. 
Baines, J. C.......5 Old Hurst C.& > Hunting. Lincoln under will of H. 
. Wood Ilurst C. \ Q Grace, Esq. 


Cowlold V. & Sussex Chiches. Bishop of Chichester 
Constable, R....... Hailsham V. Sussex Chiches. E. Mitchell, Esq. 
} and Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral. 
Currie, Dr., late R. of St. Anne’s, Jamaica. 
Codford, St. Peter R. Wilts Salisbury Pemb. Coll. Oxford 
Dampier, John ... < & Langton Ma- Q Dorset Bristol J. Dampier, Esq. 
travers R. 4 
Dodsworth, John.. Roundhay P. C. W. York York S. Nicholson 
Dimock, Henry... Monk Risborough R. Bucks Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
: : ; Co-heirsof late Duch. 
Duncombe, John.. \ Dore Abbey R. Hereford Heref. } of Norfolk 
(& Mansel-laey V. Ilereford Hereford Sir Rt. Price, Bart. 
§ St. Stephen’s V., near? 


Edwards, T. B.... ? Saltash 


Greene, H. J., of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, at Lichfield. 


( Cornwall Exeter  ‘T. Edwards, Esq. 


Hollingsworth,N.J. Boldon R. Durham Durham Bishop of Durham 
Mattinson, John, Curate of Hey Chapel, near Oldham. 

Mott, H. J { Baconsthorpe R. Norfolk Norwich G.Chad& R. Fellows 
RnEney Me ais: esti ?& Bodham R. Norfolk Norwich ‘T. V. Mott, Esq. 


Plummer, T., C. of Keighley, Yorkshire, and Master of the Free Grammar School. 
Prosser, Richard, one of the Prebendaries of Hereford, at his seat, Belmont. 
Reade, C. L., Drogheda. 


Brancepeth R. Durbam Durham R. E. D.Shafto, Esq. 
’ \ Witton Gilbert R. Durham Durham D. & C. of Durham 
Richardson, Rt. ...- and Precentor of St. David's, and Chancellor of St. Paul’s 
( Cathedral, 
\ Austrey V. Warwick L. & C. Lord Chaneeilor 
Roby, John ...... (& Congerston R. Leicester Lincoln Earl Howe 
Skinner, John......  Camerton R. Somerset B. & W. J. Jarrett, Esq. 
St. Peter V. w. ? 


Smith, William ... Whittington C., Worces. Worces. D.& C. of Worcester 

2 Worcester 5 
Troughton, John. Walney P. C. Lancas. Chester Vicar of Dalton 
Wallis, Thomas... Rosbercon R., Ireland. 
Wetherherd, Thomas, Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company. 

Kidweley, V. Carmar. St. Dav. Lord Chancellor 
waane : ry > ’ - e 

Williams, seer paw = ® Carmar. St. Dav. Vicar of Llangharne. 
Williams, Thomas, Llavfrynach R. Breckn. St. Dav. C. K. K.Tynte, Esq. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 
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OXFORD. 
September 28. 

On the 13th inst., Mr. S. G. Selwyn, from 
Winchester College, was admitted a Scholar of 
New College, in this University. 

October 12. 

Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting Graces and conferring Degrees on 
the following days in the present term—viz., 

November. ‘Thursday, 14. 
—— Thursday, 21. 
——— Thureday, 28. 
December. Thursday, 5. 
Tuesday, 17. 
No person will, on any account, be admitted 
as acandidate for the Degree of B. A. or M.A,, 
or for those of B.C.L. or B. Med., (without 
proceeding through Arts,) whose name is not 
entered in the book kept for that purpose, at 
the Vice-Chancellor’s thet on or 4 sm the 
day preceding the day of Congregation. 

On Tuesday last, the Rev. Ashhurst Turner 
Gilbert, D.D. and Principal of Brasennose 
College, having been re-nominated Viee-Chan- 
cellor of the University, took the oaths of office 
in full convocation, and entered upon the duties 
of the Vice-Chancellorship for the fourth year, 
with the accustomed solemnities. The follow- 
ing heads of houses were afterwards nominated 
to act as Pro- Vice-Chancellors during his ab- 
sence from the University —viz., the Rev. Dr. 
Jenkyns, Master of Balliol; the Rev. Dr. 
Bridges, President of Corpus; Dr. Marsham, 
Warden of Merton; and the Rev. Dr. Haw- 
kins, Provost of Oriel, 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity, Grand Compounder— 
R. W. Jelf, Canon of Christ Church. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. 'T. Watson, St. Ed- 
mund Hall; Rev. H. P. Dunster, Magdalen 
Hall; W. H. Le Marchant, Exeter. 

Bachelors of Arts—Rev. J, T. Barelay, St. 
Edmund Hall; W. F. Sims, Magdalen Hall; 
G. F. Goddard, Demy of Magdalen ; J. Innes, 
Trinity; A. L. Bean, Pembroke. 

On Thursday last, Mr. F. Tuffnell, Mr. 
H. B. Bowlby, Mr. R. Trimmer, and Mr. 
L. F. Burrows, were admitted Scholars of 
Wadham College. 

October 19. 

Quren’s Cottece.—There will be an elec- 
tion of a Scholar on Mr. Michel's foundation 
at Queen's College, on Thursday, the 7th of 
November. Candidates are required to pre- 
sent the usual testimonials to the Provost, on 
or before Saturday, the 2nd of November. 
They must have attained the twelfth academi- 
eal term from their matriculation inclusive, 
and not exceeded the twenty-third ; and there 
is no limitation as to place of birth. 

Bones Sanscrit Scuotanrsuir.—A Seho- 
Jarship on this foundation is now vacant, and 





ee 








the electors have appointed Monday, Novem- 
ber 18th, for the examination. All members 
of the University, who, on the day of election, 
shall not have exceeded their twenty-fifth 
year, are eligible. Candidates are — to 
call upon the Principal of Magdalen Hall, 
with satisfactory proof of age, and a written 
—— to offer themselves, signed by the 
dead or Vicegerent of their respective Col- 
leges or Halls, 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees were 
conferred : — 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. T. Byrth, 
Magdalen Hall. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. M. R. Southwell, 
Exeter, grand comp.; H. L. Knight-Bruce, 
Christ Church; R. Alexander, Christ Church ; 
J. R. Cornish, Student of Christ Church ; 
W. C. F. Webber, Student of Christ Church ; 
W. G. Penny, Student of Christ Church. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. Y. W. Hinde, Wad- 
ham. 

October 26. 

Lincotn Coutece.—A vacant Fellowship 
and two Exhibitions, on the foundation of Lord 
Crewe, will be filled up on Friday, the Sth of 
November. Candidates for the Fellowship 
must be natives of the old diocese of York, 
and for the Exhibitions, of the diocese of Dur- 
ham; or in default of such, of Northallerton- 
shire or Howdenshire, in the county of York, 
of Leicestershire, or of the counties of Oxford 
and Northampton, They are required to call 
upon the Rector with the usual testimonials, 
together with an affidavit of the place of their 
birth, on or before Monday, November 4th. 


Jesus Cotirce.—The Principal and Fel- 
lows of Jesus College have appointed Friday, 
the 15th day of November next, for the elec- 
tion of four Scholars, one to be supplied from 
Cowbridge School, one from Abergavenny 
School, one from the seven counties of South 
Wales, with preference to the kindred of 
Francis Mansell, D.D., and one froin the six 
counties of North Wales. The examination 
will commence on Tuesday, the 12th of No- 
vember, and candidates are requested to send 
in their letters of application to the a 
and Fellows on the previous Saturday. No 
candidate is admissible who has not attained 
the age of sixteen years, or who exceeds the 
age of twenty-four years. 

On Saturday last, the Rev. T. Byrth, of 
Magdalen Hall, was admitted to the degree of 
doctor in divinity; and in a convocation 
holden on that day, the Rev. F. C. Plumptre, 
D.D., Master of University, was nominated 
by the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, and ap- 
proved by the house, as a delegate of accounts, 
in the room of the Rev. the Master of Pem- 
broke Coll., resigned. 

In a convocation holden on Thursday'last, 
the nomination ot the Rector of Exeter Coll. 








UNIVERSITY NEWs, dso 


(Dr. Richards) to be a select preacher in the 
room of Dr. Burney was agreed to; as was 
the nomination of the Rev. R. Michell, B.D., 
Fellow of Lincoln Coll., to be a Public Exa- 
miner in Literis Humanioribus. 

In the same convocation, the following 
members of the university were nominated by 
the Proctors to be a Delegacy, for the purpose 
of selecting, in conjunction with the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors and the Randolph 
Trustees, one plan from among those which 
have been sent in by architects for the Ran- 
dolph Galleries and Taylor Institution, if they 
shall judge any one worthy, in order to its 
being finally submitted for the approbation of 
convocation; and also for the purpose of 
awarding two premiums for the best, and se- 
cond best, plan: —The Rev. Dr. Shuttleworth, 
Warden of New Coll.; the Rev. Dr. Cardwell, 
Principal of Alban Hall ; the Rev. Dr. Cramer, 
Principal of New Inn Hall; the Rev. Dr. 
Bull, Canon of Christ Chureh ; Dr. Kidd, 
Regius Professor of Medicine; Dr. Ogle, Al- 
drichian Professor of Medicine; Dr. Marsham, 
Warden of Merton Coll.; Dr. Davies Gilbert, 
Pembroke Coll. ; the Rev. Lewis Sneyd,M.A., 
Warden of All Souls’ Coll. ; the Rev. W. J. 
Copeland, M.A., Fell. of Trinity Coll.; the 
Rev. H. G. Liddell, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church; the Rev. E. T. Bigge, M.A., Feil. 
of Merton Coll. 

In the same convocation, the Rev. C. Jolin 
Daniel, M.A., of Trinity Coll., Dublin, was 
admitted ad eundem. 

In a congregation holden the same day, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—G. Mellish, Scholar of 
University, grand comp.; Rev. F. Daubeny, 
Brasennose, grand comp.; Rev. H. Ethelston, 
Brasennose ; Rev, T. Yard, Exeter; Rev.W. 
Rk. Tucker, Wadham. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. G. 8S. Addison, 
Magdalen Hall; Arthur H. Anson, Balliol. 

Mr. G.T. Duffield, of Brasennose College, 
was yesterday elected a Fell. of that Society. 

Mr. N. Morgan, of Brasennose College, has 
been appointed an Exhibitoner on Mr. Hulme’s 
foundation. 

— 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Septembe r 28th. 


On Sunday last, G. J. Boudier, Fsq., was 
admitted Scholar of King’s Coll., in this um- 
versity, on the resignation of the Rev. G. O. 
Townshend. 

On Thursday last, J. Eyre Yonge, Esq., 
Scholar of King’s Coll., in this university, was 
elected Fellow of that society. 

October 5th. 

There will be congregations on the following 
days of the ensuing Michaelmas term :— 
Thursday . . . Nov. 14, at eleven. 
Wednesday — 27, at eleven. 
Wednesday . . Dec. 11, at eleven, 

Monday + 6.6% = 6, (end of term ) at ten. 


New Fellows of Trinity Coll. On Tuesday 





last, being the Ist inst., the following gentle- 
men were elected Fellows of that society :— 
Jus. Hemery, B.A.; W. J. Conybeare, B.A. ; 
W. G. Humphry, B.A.: A. Thacher, B.A. ; 
C. J. Vaughan, B.A.; J. G. Maitland, B.A. 


October 12th. 

On Thursday last, being the first day of 
term, the following gentlemen were elected 
university officers :— 

Proctors—Rev. J. J. Smith, M.A., Caius; 
Rev. E. Steventon, M.A., Corpus Christi. 

Moderators—Rev. T. Gaskin, M.A, Jesus; 
Rev. A. Thurtell, M.A., Caius. 

Serutators — Rev. J. Baldwin, M.A., 
Christ’s ; Rev. J. Hymers, B.D., St. John’s. 

Taxors—Rev. W. Percival Bailey, M.A., 
Clare Hall; Rev. J. Mills, M.A., Pembroke. 

At the same congregation, the following de- 
grees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev. J. Morton, Tri- 
nity, incumbent of Chorlton-cum- Hardy, near 
Manchester. 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. G. Langshaw, 
St. John’s. 

Musters of Arts—L. Comyns Booth, St. 
Peter’s ; W. Oliver, St. Peter’s; J. Pullin, 
Clare Hall. 

Bachelor of Arts—T. Rump Drake, Corpus 
Christi. 

A grace also passed to confer the degree of 
M.A. upon J. Philip Gell, B.A. of Trinity 
Coll., by royal mandate. 

The meetings of the Philosophical Society 
for the present term will take Sen as follow : 
— Wednesday, Nov. 6 (anniversary); Mon- 
day, Nov. 11; Monday, Nov. 25; Monday, 
Dee. 9. 

October 19th. 

On Saturday last, the day appointed for the 
election of the Caput, the following were 
elected for the year ensuing :— 

Divinity — The Vice-Chancellor; John 
Graham, D.D., Christ's. 

Law —T. Le Blanc, D.C.L., F.A.S., 
Trinity Hall. 

Physic—Henry |. H. Bond, M.D. Corpus, 

Senior Non-regent—R. Jeffreys, B.D., St. 
John’s. 

Senior Regent—H. W. Cookson, M.A., 
St. Peter's. 

At a congregition on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—W. Bond Clements, Tri- 
nity; J. E. Golding, Queens’; J. R. Young, 
Caius ; H. Caddell, Corpus Christi. 

Bachelor of Arts—¥.. Over,Catharine Hall. 

Pro- Proctors.—At the same congregation, 
the Rev. M. Gibbs, of Caius, and the Rev- J. 
Pullen, of Corpus Christi, were appointed 
Pro-Proetors. 

The following graces also passed :— 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of Jesus Coll., the Master of Pembroke Coll., 
Mr. Blick, of St. John’s Coll., and Mr. Mar- 
tin, of Trinity Coll., a syndicate to take such 
steps as they may think necessary respecting 
the compulsory commutation of the tithes of 
Burwell. 
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To allow Mr. Bernard, Hebrew teacher, 


30/1. from the University chest. 


To allow Mr. Range ‘ley, of Queens’ ; Mr. 
Arlett, of a’embroke ; Mr. Hildyard, of Trinity 
Hall; Mr. Skinner, of Jesus; Mr. Jerrard, of 
Cas; and Mr. Stokes, of Caius, to resume 
their regencies, 

Sipney Sussex Cottece.—On Wednes- 
day last, W. T. Kingsley, Esq., B.A., Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of Sidne “y Sussex Coll., was 

elected a Foundation te ‘low of that soc lety ; 
the Rev. M.’ G. Lamotte, M.A., a Fellow on 
the foundation of Mr. Peter Blundell, and the 
Rev. S.N. Kingdon, B.D., a Fellow on the 
foundation of Mr. L. Smith. At the same 
time, T. Cross Peake, Esq., B.A., was elected 
Mr. Taylor's Mathematical Lecturer. Messrs. 
W. R. Ick, and B. E. Metcalfe, scholars of 
the society, were admitted Exhibitioners on 
the foundation of Mr. Taylor; and the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who were nominated as Scho- 
lars at Midsummer last, were on the same day 
admitted by the Master as Scholars of the so- 
ciety :—Alired Suart, W. G. Goodchild, B. 
k. Metcalfe, T. W. Boyce, and C. Newton. 

October 26th. 

At a congregation on Thursday last, J. 
Philpot, B.A. of Trinity Coll., was created 
Master of Arts by royal mandate. 

Sees eee” 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
Matriculation Exramination, Oct. 1859. 
Examiners IN Crassics—Joseph H. Jer- 

rard, LL.D. ; Mr. T. B. Burcham, M.A., 

Trintty College, Cambridge. 

Pxaminers IN MiaTUEMATICS AND Nate- 
Kat Purtosorny—Mr. George B, Jerrard ; 
Rev. Robert Murphy, M.A., Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

In Cuemisrry—Professor Daniell, F.R.S. 

In Naturat Hisrory— Rev. Professor Hen- 
slow, M. A. 

The following candidates have been admitted 
as Undergraduates of the University, having 
passed the required examination in classics, 


mathematics, and natural philosophy. They 
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are alphabetically arranged in two divisions, 
according to their general proficiency in those 
subjects :— 
FIRST DIVISION. 
Asbby...... University College. 
Clark ...... University College. 
Donohe ... College at Oscott. 
PO din hiversity College. 
a Oe U niversity College. 
Grithths... U niversity College. 
Jessel ...... University € ollege. 
Jones ..... King's College. 
og seer University College. 
Martineau University College. 
Morley ... King’s College. 
Newth ... University College. 
Paterson... University College. 
Philip....... University College. 
Prentice... University College. 
Ridgway... London Hospital Medical 


School 
Todhunter University College. 
Wilde ...... King's ¢ ‘ollege. 


Wortham.. King's (¢ ‘ollege. 


SECOND DIVISION, 
Clark,J.A. St. Thomas's Hospital Me- 
dical School 
Francis ... University College. 
Harrison .. University College. 
Knight ... University Colleg 
Langley ... Leeds } Medical Se cat 
Lawford... University Colle ge. 
Timms ... St. Saviour’s Grammar 
School. 
Waddy... Royal Birmingham School 
of Medicine 
Middlesex Hospital School 
of Medicine. 
Willy...... King’s College. 
Woollgar,. University College. 


Whitaker 


The following students are arranged in the 
order of their proficiency in the undermen- 
tioned subjects, in which the examination was 
vol unt: ary — 
Curmistry — Fox, Todhunter, Langley, 
Ashby, 
Naruratr Historny—Langley, Fox. 





BIRTHS 


AND MARRIAGES. 





BiIRTiS, 


Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. George 
Evezard, c. of Christ Church, Newgate 
Strect (still born): of Rev. J. W. Grithth, 
Bishopstrow R., Wilts ; of Rev. L. Tomlin- 
son, Winchester Street, S + vested of Rev. E. 
Boyle, Ruby Place, Rath; of Rev. H. A. St. 


John, Hilton Y. » Dorset: of Rev. Dr. Hook, 
Leeds V.; of Rev. J. N. Palmer, Brumore R. 


(still-born); of Rev .John Graham, Hinxton 
V.; of Rev. J. E. Robinson, Chieveley V., 
Berks ; of Rev. Johu Hughes, Heath House, 


Wormbourn ; of Rev. W. Maskell, Mapperton, 
Dorset*; of Rev. N. Walters, All Saints V., 
Philpott, Severn 
Stoke, Worcestershire; of Rev. C. Gilbee, 
Barby, Northamptonshire; of Rev. R. M. 
.in Whalley, Lancashire ; 
of Rev. Sir Jas. W. King, Bart., Ruthmore, 
Kildare ; of Rev. J. Gaskin, Kingswood Hill 
P.; of Rev. the Master of Christ’s Coll. , rg : 


Stamford; of Rev. H. C. 


Master, Burnley P.¢ 


of Rev. Mr. Round, Greywell ; of Rev. J 


Daniel, Deene R. » Northampton of Rev. H.D. 
Hiarington, South Newington V.; of Rev. R. 





on Sat Ua 
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Waller, Bourton-on-the- Water R., Glouces- 
tershire ; of Rev. G. H. Davis, Weymouth ; of 
Rev. W. G. Moore, West Barkwith R., Lin- 
colnshire; of Rev. E. Walter, Langton R., 
Lincolnshire; of Rev. J. Brereton, the Barns, 
near Bedford ; of Rev. J. Morton, Holbeach V., 
Lincolnshire ; of Rev. G. Langdon, Batcheot, 
Shropshire ; of Rev. S. Creyke, Wigginton R., 
Yorkshire ; of Rev. Edward Wood, Skelton, 
near Ripon; of Rey. J. Tate, Richmond, York- 
shire; of Rev. W. Musters, Colwich, in Not- 
tingham ; of Rev. L. Bigg Wither, at Tangier 
Park ; of Rev. Wm. Boyd, v. of Arnelitle, 
Yorkshire; of Rev. C. Lacy, M.A., Finsbury 
Circus, London ; of Rev. C. 8. Lowe, Hert- 
ford; of Rev. F. B. Leonard, Avnhoe. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. J. B. 
Doveton, Saltford, near Bath; of Rev. Josh. 
Hart, Otley V., Yorkshire; of Rev. B. 
Hutchinson, Whitchurch, Salop; of Rev. A. 
8B. Power, Keswick ; Rev. C. Lawson, Lum- 
ley Lodye, Richmond; of Rev. John Pen- 
leaze, Black Torrington R., Devon ; of Rev. 
J. Barry, Hawkesbury V., Gloucestershire ; 
of Rev. J. Wood, Great Malvern; of Rev. J. 
Galloway, Aldbury; of Rev. H. H. Mogg, 
High Littleton V.; of Rev. E. R. Larken, 
Horbling V., Lincolnshire; of Rev. T. B. 
Bridges, Danbury, Essex; of Rev. J. P. 
Lightfoot, Wooton R., Northampton; of Rev. 
T. A. Holland ; of Rev. John Spencer, In- 
cumbent of Fifield and Adbury, Berks ; of 
Rev. G. M. Holiwell, Swallow R., Lincoln- 
shire; of Rev. C. W. Carlyon, St. Juste R., 
Cornwall; of Rev. H. Nathan, ¢. of Vicars 
Park, Fishguard ; of Rev. J. M. Robinson, 
Barrington V., Cambridge ; of Hon. and Rev. 
W. L. Addington, Albury, Guilford; of Rev. 
R. Wilson, Lower Mersey View, Bootle; of 
Venerable Archdeacon Parry, M.A., and late 
Fell. of Balhol Coll, at Stepney, Barbadoes ; 
of Rev. W. Hocker, jun., Halwell R., Devon ; 
of Rev. J. H. Alt, v. of Enford, Wilts; of 
Rev. H. Dawson, r. of Hopton, Suffolk ; of 

tev. C. W. Wilkinson. 


MARRIAGES. 

Rev. H. Butler, v. of Lismore, Waterford, 
to Marv, d. of A. Baker, Esq., of Bulheary, 
Dublin; Rev. H. W. Lloyd, M.A., v. of 
Cholsey, and r. of Moulsford, Berks, to 
Georgiana, d. of the Rev. R. Etough, D.D., 
r. of Claydon and Akenham, and v. of Crox- 
ton-Kerrial and Stonesby, Leicestershire ; 
Rev. W. B. Marsden, M.A., v. of St. John’s, 
Chester, to Frances, d. of G. Gardner, Esq., 
of the Priorv, Pendleton, near Manchester ; 
Rev. W. M. Farish, minister of St. Peter's, 
Preston, to Harriet Montgomery, eldest d. of 
the late W. Neville. sq. , of the county of 
Down; Rev. J. Kent, r. of St. Paul's, Lin- 
coln, to Ehzabeth, d. of the late Rev. Wm. 
Hett, prebendary of Lincoln; Rev. T. G. 
Morgan, of St. Matthews, Manchester, to Eli- 
zabeth Mary, only child of G. Field, Esq., of 
New King Street, Bath; Rev. F. Howorth, 
of Bury, to Elizabeth, second d. of Peter Hol- 


land, Esq., of Knutsford; Rev. J. Millis, of 
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Lavenham, Suffolk, to Miss Elizabeth Kilpin, 
eldest d. of the late Mr. T. Kilpin, of Newport 
Pagnel, Bucks; Rev. J. Matthews, v. of 
Wetwang, Yorkshire, to Eliza, d. of the late 
N. Mason, Esq., of Gamston, Notts ; Rev. R. 
Beauchamp, 1. A., to Alicia, widow of the 
Rev. W. Ryder, of Hendon, Middlesex ; Rev. 
W. Watson, M.A., incumbent of St.' Paal's, 
Waltham, Essex, to Eliza, only d. of C. Lane, 
Fsq., of Loughton; Rev. C. C. Bartholo- 
mew, incumbent of St. James's, Exeter, to 
Fanny Theresa, second d. of the Rev. John 
Dolignon, r. of Hilborough, Norfolk ; Rev. 
R. Newlove, v. of Thorner, Yorkshire, and 
domestic chaplain to the Earl of Harewood, to 
Elizabeth, second d. of Edward Sykes, Esq., 
of Bank House, Wakefield; Rev. R. R. Rolfe, 
B.A., of Trinity Hall, Camb., to Harriot 
Anne, second d. of the late R. Child, Esq., of 
Russell Square; Rev. G. E, Nash, v. of All- 
hallows Hoo, to Mary, d. of Captain Thomas 
Stevens, R.N.; Rev. Jos. Knight, chureh 
missionary of Nellore, Ceylon, to Charlotte, 
second surviving d. of the late Mr. R. Butler, 
Boughton Fiekis, Worcester ; Rev. F. Myers, 
M.A., p. c. of St. John’s, Keswick, to Fanny, 
youngest d. of J.C, Lucas Caleraft, Esq. , of 
Ancaster, Lincoln; Rev. R. W. Eyton, B.A., 
of Christ Church, Oxford, to Mary Elizabeth, 
eldest d. of the Rev. James Watts, v. of Led- 
bury ; Rev. G. Kennard, M.A., of St. Alban 
Hall, and of Clapham Common, to Mary, pnly 
d. of John Jackson, Esq., of Lancaster, and 
granddaughter of the late R, Preston, Esq., of 
Liverpool; Rev. G. Maddison, M.A., Fell. of 
Catherine Hall, Camb., and v. of All Saints, 
Camb., to Jane, youngest d. of the late R. 
Philpott, Esq., of Chichester; Rev. W. R. 
Waters, of Dunsby, Lincolnshire, to Caroline, 
youngest d. of Mr. Dodson, of Swavesey ; 
Rev. H. Herring, second son of J, Herring, 
sq., of Norwich, to Joanna, eldest d, of W. 
Harlock, ksq., of the former place; Rev. A. 
G. Durnford, M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Camb., youngest son of Lieut.-Col. Durnford, 
late of the grenadier guards, td Marianne, 
niece of Lieut.-Col. Oaks, i i, of Takely, 
Essex; Rev. R. W. Otter, of Pembroke Coll., 
Camb., and of Broxholme, to Fmma, youngest 
d. of the Rev. T. H. Marshall, v. of Ponte- 
fract; Rev. W. Fernie, of Frome, to Sarah, d. 
of T. Tanner, Esq., of Combe Down, Bath ; 
Rev. D. T. Knight, M.A., to Harriet, d. of 
the late Wm. Whitworth, Esq., of Bedford ; 
Rev. W. Bury, late c. of Barton, to Augusta, 
only d. of R. Marriott, Esq., of Barton upon- 
Humber ; Rev. W. B. Hillock, to Eliza, oldest 
d. of George Margetts, Esq. ; Rev. W. M. 
Wright, to Janetta Susan, youngest d. of the 
Rev. E. Goddard, Lingwood, Norfolk ; Rev. 
Henry Hayton, B.A., of St. John’s College, 
Camb., to Mary, eldest d. of the Rev C. J. 
Baines, M.A., of Pembroke Coll., Oxford, v. 
of St. Ives ; Rev. John F. Bullock, M.A., of 
Clare Hall, Camb., to Elizabeth, d. of J. 
Bullock, Esq., of Faulkbourn Hall, and Bry- 
anston Square, London; Rev. H. J. Fielden, r. 
of Kirk Langley, Derbyshire, to Marion, eldest 
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d. of G. Meynell, Esq., of Meynell Langley, 
Derbyshire; Rev. J. M. Dunn, B.A., of 
Exeter Coll., Oxford, to Elizabeth Emma, 
only surviving d. of the late Francis Severne, 
Esq., of Litchurch, near Derby; Rev. R. 
Gardiner, B.A., of Brasennose Coll., youngest 
son of Robert Gardiner, Esq., of Wellistord 
House, Somerset, to Augusta Elizabeth, second 
d. of J. R. H. Jackson, Esq., of Swallowtield 
Place, near Wellington; Rev. G. Weight, 
B.A., c. of St. George-the-Martyr, South- 
wark, to Marianne, eldest d. of the late Rev. 
H. L. Mansel, r. of Cosgrove, Northampton- 
shire; Rev. R. Croft, r. of North Ockendon, 
Essex, to Charlotte Leonora, eldest d. of Lieut. - 
Col. R. H. Russell, Madras light cavalry ; 
Rev. Thos. Bissland, M.A., of Balliol College, 
r. of Hartley Maudit, Hants, to Christiana 
Grace Turnour, d. of the late Rev. J. G. 
Gibson, r. of Llanthewvy Skirrid, Monmouth- 
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shire, and c. of Holybourn, Hants; Rev. T. 

Yard, incumbent of Hill, Hants, second 

son of T. Yard, Esq., of Bucklands, Isle of 
Wight, to Mary Johnstone, youngest d. of the 
late C. Bevan, Esq., of Sevunhine Place ; 
Rev. J. Reid, B.A., of St. John’s Coll., Cam- 

bridge, to Fanny, eldest d. of W. G. Porter, 
Esq., of Peterborough ; Rev. E. Ravenshaw , 
r. of West Kington, Wilts, to Jemima Char- 

lotte, third d. of J. Ibbotson, Esq., of Ealing ; 
Rey. ‘Tl. Pope, B.A., v. of Christehurch, in 
the county of Monmouth, to Margaret Anne, 
only d. of W. Legh, Esq.; Rev. W. Lawson 
Jarrelt, M.A. of St. John's Coll., Camb., 
eldest son of the late Herbert N. Jarrelt, Esq., 
of Great Bromley Lodge, Essex, to Marrianne 
Wightwick, youngest d. of the late John W. 
Knightley, Esq., of Offchurch, Bury, War- 
wickshire. 





EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd &f each Month. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 

Socrery FoR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosret i Foreign Parts.—On Monday, 
the 50th Sept., a sermon was preached in 
the parish church of Biggleswade, by the 
Rev. J. Russell, D.D., Prebendary of Can- 
terbury, in behalf of the above society, 
after which a public meeting was held at 
the National School-room in further aid 
of the funds of the society. 

The chair was taken by the Hon. and 
Rev. H. C, Cust, president of the district, 
who, after the usual prayer, stated in an 
eloquent speech that the objects of the 
meeting were to extend the means of the 
society by the formation of a branch asso- 
ciation in this district. 

Capt. Robe, of Shortmead Ilouse, moved 
the following resolution :—* That it is the 
duty of every sincere Christian to contri- 
bute according to his means to the exten- 
sion of Christ's kingdom by making known 
his Gospel in foreign lands, and especially 
in the dependencies of the British crown.” 

The Rev. Dr. Russell, (who attended 
as the deputation from the parent society, ) 
in seconding the resolution, gave some in- 
teresting details of the operations of the 
society. 

W. Astell, Esq., moved the following 
resolution :—“ That the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
being the oldest missionary society in con- 


nexion with the church of England, has 
an especial claim to our support.” 

The Rev. J. Bb. Mountain seconded the 
resolution, 

R. Lindsell, Fsq., of Fairfield House, 
felt great pleasure in moving the following 
resolution :—‘* That the demands upon the 
exertions of the parent society being 
widely extended at the time when its 
means are unhappily contracted by the 
withdrawal of the support hitherto afforded 
by government, there remains no other 
resource than the general establishment 
of Social and Parochial Branch Associa- 
tions.” 

The Rev. W. B. Hayne, Vicar of IHen- 
low, begged to second the resolution. 

W. Norris, Esq., of Redwell House, 
moved the following resolution :—** That 
an Association be formed in this parish, to 
be called the Biggleswade Branch District 
Association, in aid of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, of which all 
subscribers of 5s. and upwards shall be 
members of the Committee; that the Pre- 
sident of the Bedford Committee be Presi- 
dent of this Association, the parochial 
minister Vice-President; that Messrs. 
Hogg and Lindsell be requested to be 
Treasurers, and Mr. Newbury to be Se- 
cretary.” 

The Rev. E. Lockwood, of St. Mary’s, 
Redford, cordially seconded the resolution. 
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The resolutions baving been severally 
put and carried unanimously, 

The Rev. L. Marcus begged to propose 
the last resolution, which was—‘‘ That 
the thanks of this meeting be given to his 
Hon. and Rev. friend, the Chairman, for 
the kind and able manner in which be bad 
presided over them that day.” 

The Chairman returned thanks. 

The sum of 43/. was collected, and 
several persons, both of the gentry and 
poorer classes, put down their names as 
annual subscribers. —Cambh, Chronicle 

BERKSHIRE. 

The Bishop of Oxford consecrated the 
church of St. John, at Stockeross, in the 
parish of Speen, on the 10th of October, — 
Oxford Herald. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Winpsor axnp Eton Cuurcu-Union 
Soctery.—The quarterly meeting was beld 
at Windsor on the 30th September. The 
receipts during the year were 948/, 4s. Yd., 
of which 3502. were distributed among 
the different parent church societies, and 
2951. were applied to local purposes. 
Among the latter, the erection of two new 
churches, the enlargement of a third, and 
the fitting up of two provisional places of 
public worship.—Bucks Herald. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The laying of the first stone of a new 
district church at Coates, in connexion 
with St. Mary’s, Whittlesey, lately took 
place. —Camb, Chron. 

CHESHIRE. 

On the 9th of October, the new church 
of st. Paul's, Stalybridge, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Chester.—Chester 
Courant, 

On the 5th of October, the new church 
at Tonge was consecrated by the Lord 

sishop of Chester. —/hid. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A meeting of the Incorporated Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo. 
reign Parts took place at the Guildhall, 
Barnstaple, on October Ist. It was very 
numerously and influentially attended. 
‘The platform, and indeed every part of the 
room, was filled with persons who ap- 
peared to take a lively and heartfelt interest 
in the cause which the meeting bad as- 
sembled to advocate. The Lord Bishop 
took the chair at about balf-past 1 o'clock. 
Several clergymen and gentlemen spoke 
in favour of the interests of the society, 
and the resolutions being carried, the 
meeting broke up.— North Devon Advert. 

DORSETS HIRE. 
Buanprorp, Sept. 25.—A public meet- 
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ing was lately beld in the Town Hall, at 
Blandford, on occasion of the annual meet- 
ing of the district committee of the vene- 
rable Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. The chair was 
taken by H. C. Sturt, Psq., MP.) A nu- 
merous assemblage was successively ad- 
dressed by the Hon. Chairman, Dr. Hey- 
wood, Rev. Messrs. Snow, Best, (from the 
parent society,) Moore, Newton Swart, 
(diocesan secretary, ) Tyrwhitt, Radclyffe, 
and Wilkinson. “The ‘resolutions having 
been unanimously adopted by the meeting, 
a collection was made at the door, amount- 
ing to 29d. 7s, Gd.—Salisbury Her ald. 

Society ror THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosrrt in Foreton Panrs.—A meeting 
in aid of the objects of the above venerable 
Society was lately held at the ‘Town Hall, 
Sherborne. John Gooden, Esq., in the 
chair. 

The first resolution was proposed by the 
Rev. H. F. Yeatman, and seconded by 
the Ilion and Rev. S. Best, who gave 
some most eloquent illustrations of the 
purposes and objects of the society, 

The Rev. Newton Smart, diocesan se- 
cretary, moved the second resolution, 
which was seconded by the Rev. b. 
Cooper. 

The Rev, Dr, Lyon proposed the fourth 
resolution, which was seconded by the 
Rev. C. Deedes. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
the meeting separated, 

The collection at the doors in aid of the 
funds amounted to upwards of 181.—TIbid. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Bristor Society ror tHe Propaca- 
TION oF THE Gosrer.—The annual general 
meeting of this society was held on Friday, 
the 18th of October—the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol in the chair. Upon 
the platform we noticed the Lord Bishop of 
Toronto, the Lord en " Nova Scotia, 
General Sir W. ae .B., the Rev. 
Dr. Allen, Mr. J. S. Harford: of Blaize 
Castle; Mr. ‘TI. Daniel, of Sneyd. park ; 
the High Sheriff of Glouceatershire ; the 
Rey. Prebendary Bankes, &c. The objects 
of the society were powerfully expressed 
by the Bishop of Gloucester, the Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, the Bishop of Toronto, and 
others, and the resolutions having been 
duly carried, the meeting broke up.— 
Bristol Journal. 

New Cuvrenrs.—We have great plea- 
sure in stating that within, the last week 
two new churches, erected in this diocese, 
have received episcopal sanction at the 
hands of the lord bishop. On Wednesday 
last, his lordship consecrated a new church 
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at Stroud, on which occasion, by a curious 
and interesting anomaly, a farewell sermon 
was preached by the Rev. F. Powell, (the 
late curate of Stroud,and new incumbent of 
Cirencester,) to whose exertions the erec- 
tion of the church is mainly owing. The 
collection after divine service amounted to 
154/.—On Thursday, the bishop performed 
a like pleasing and important duty at 
Horsley. These new churches afford room 
for nearly 2000 persons.—Extracted from 
the Felix Farley, Bristol Journal of October 
19th, 1839. 
HAMPSHIRE, 

The anniversary meeting of the Win- 
chester Diocesan and District Societies for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, was held at Winchester on the 24th 
of September, A most appropriate sermon 
was preached at the cathedral by the Rev. 
Dr. Moberly, Head Master of Winchester 
College; and the meeting at St. John’s 
Roonis was very numerously and respect- 
ably attended. The Rev. Dr. Dealtry, 
Chancellor of Winchester, presided, and 
several excellent speeches were delivered, 
At the conclusion of the meeting a liberal 
collection was made, amounting, with 
what was received at the cathedral, to up- 
wards of 40/,.— Hampshire Advertizer. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Mr. Thomas Heywood and his amiable 
family opened their splendid mansion at 
Hope End lately, for the purpose of hold- 
ing a bazaar to aid the funds for building a 
new church at Wellington-heath. The 
goods sold on Thursday and Friday realized 
715/., to which Mr. Heywood added the 
munificent sum of 500/., Earl Somers, 100/., 
which, together with donations from the 
Countess Somers, the Ladies Cocks, Lady 
Foley, Lady Money, &c., made a total of 
15901. for this sacred object.—Hereford 
Times. 

LANCASHIRE, 

(From a Correspondent.) —On Monday, 
Oct. 7, the interesting ceremony of conse- 
eration took place at Openshaw, when the 
new church which has been erected there 
by the Manchester and Eccles Church 
Building Society, aided by the bounty of 
individual churchmen, was solemnly set 
apart by the lord bishop of the diocese for 
the worship of Almighty God according to 
the rites and ceremonies of the church of 
England. His lordship first visited the 
school and master’s house, both the gift of 
John Neden, Esq., a native of the town- 
ship, where upwards of 300 of the Sun- 
day school children were assembled, and 
addressed by his lordship on their re- 
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sponsibilities. After the consecration of 
the church (dedicated to St. Barnabas) 
and the spacious burial-ground attached 
thereto, the morning prayers were offered 
by the Rev. John Whitley, B.A., Per- 
petual Curate of the district, which com- 
prises Opensbaw, Beswick, and Bradford ; 
his lordship then ascended the pulpit and 
delivered a valuable and argumentative dis- 
course from Acts, xxvi. 8, when a collec- 
tion was made, amounting to 56/. The 
bishop, clergy, and friends were hospitably 
entertained by Mr. Whyatt ; and the day's 
proceedings were terminated by an enter- 
tainment to the teachers and friends at the 
school, in number 200, when they were 
addressed and exborted to persevere in 
their valuable labours, by the Rev. John 
Whitley, B.A.; Rev. W. Hutchinson, 
B.D.; and Rev. E. J. Wrottesley, B.A. 
&e. The{church is built in the early 
English style, and calculated to hold 900. 


A new church is building at Austwick, 
in the parish of Clapham, near Lancaster, 
at the sole expense of Charles Ingleby, 
Esq., and that of his sister, Miss Ellen 
Ingleby, upon a plot of land given for the 
purpose by Mr. Ingleby. — Manchester 
Courier. 

On Thursday, October the 3rd, the new 
church at Walmsley, near Bolton, was con- 
secrated by the lord bishop of the diocese, 
The attendance was numerous and highly 
respectable. The church, which is of 
stone, is a neat edifice, built in the Gothic 
style, and contains 638 sittings, 256 of 
which are free.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

On the 8th of October a new church was 
opened at St. Helen’s. The Lord Bishop 
of Chester delivered an impressive sermon 
on the occasion. The inhabitants of St. 
Helen’s are indebted for this to the muni- 
ficence of Mr. Peter Greenall, by whom 
the church has been built at an expense of 
about 10,000/.—Liverpool Standard. 

Consecration oF New Cuurcnes,— 
The beautiful new church of St. Luke, 
Cheetham Hill, (Manchester,) was conse- 
crated on the 6th of October, by the lord . 
bishop of the diocese. A bandsome collec- 
tion was made after an able and impressive 
sermon delivered by the bishop, who bad 
consecrated the new church at Broughton 
on the preceding day.— Manchester Chron. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Curist’s Hosritat,—Saturday, Sept. 
21, being St. Matthew’s day, the annual 
orations were delivered in the great hall 
by the senior scholars. The business of 
the day was preceded by divine service in 
Christ Church, at which the lord mayor, 
sherifis, and other civic authorities were 
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present. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Edward Rice, D.D., principal 
master of the school, from St. Matthew, 
chap. v. ver.16. ‘The following is the 
order of the orations :— 

Latin oration, on ‘‘ The Benefits of the 
Royal Hospitals,” George Henry Farr, 
second Grecian, who is proceeding to the 
University of Cambridge. 

English oration, on ‘* The Benefits of 
the Royal Hospitals,” Robert Andrews, 
first Grecian, who is proceeding to the 
University of Cambridge. 

Greek Sapphic ode, on ‘ Britannia,” 
Hugo Daniel Harpur, fourth Grecian. 

Latin Alcaic ode, on ‘‘ The Praise of 
Commerce,” Henry Newport, sixth 
Grecian. 

Greek lIambics, on “ Napoleon at St. 
Helena,” S. John Phillips, fifth Grecian, 

Latin hexameters, on “ Moses conduct- 
ing the Israelites,” John Alfred Lumb 
Airey, seventh Grecian, 

English verses, on ‘* Christ’s Hospital,” 
H. James Sumner Main, third Grecian. 

It should be mentioned, that in the 
English oration on ‘*The Benefits of the 
Royal Hospitals,” a well-deserved eulogy 
was passed on Alderman Thompson and 
Mr. Rowed. ‘The first of these gentlemen 
was understood to have given 4000/. to 
the Hospital, and the latter 2000/. The 
announcement of this fact, which did not 
appear to be generally known, was re- 
ceived by the auditors with every demon- 
stration of good feeling and congratula- 
tion. — Times. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


On the 10th of October the new church 
in Northampton was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. On bis 
lordship’s return from the ceremony, he 
was presented with a memorial of congra- 
tulation on his attaining the episcopal dig- 
nity, signed by Dr. Butler, the chancellor 
of the diocese, and all the clergy. The 
bishop appeared much affected, and re- 
turned thanks to the clergy present, as- 
suring them of his love for the established 
church, and bis great desire to merit their 
regards and co-operation.— Northampton 
Herald. 

Miss Hickman, of Newnham Nell, has 
given the site for the new church at Da- 
ventry, and 200/. towards its erection.— 
Ibid. 

Cuurcu-rates.—On Sept. 25th the 
case of Messrs. Brookes, Roe, and Beale, 
for refusing to pay church-rates in All 
Saints parish, came before our borough 
magistrates. Brookes being the only person 
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in attendance, the magistrates inquired of 
him whether he was prepared to pay the 
rate. He replied in the negative, and re. 
ferred the magistrates to his solicitor, Mr, 
Dennis, for his grounds of refusal. Mr. 
Dennis, on bebalf of Brookes, disputed 
the validity of the rate. This proceeding 
on the part of Mr. Dennis removed the 
case from the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates. It was understood that proceed- 
ings would be instituted in another court. 
Messrs. Roe and Beale not appearing in 
answer to the summons served upon them, 
an order was issued, calling on them to pay 
the amount of rate required,—Jbid. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


On the 3rd of October the Bishop of 
Lincoln consecrated a new auxiliary church 
at Brinsley, a populous bamlet in a distant 
part of the parish of Greasley. The church 
has been built by subscription, on a plot of 
ground given by the Duke of Newcastle. 
— Nottingham Journal. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde, M.P. for Newark, 
has given the sum of 100/, towards liqui- 
dating the debt incurred by the erection of 
Christ Church, in that borough; and al- 
though the building and endowment cost 
the sum of 5300/., the whole of that amount 
has been raised (with the exception of 
68/., the debt now due) by voluntary con- 
tributions. — Ibid, 

Consecration oF SNenton Cuurcu.— 
Appress From THe CLerGy To THE Lorp 
Bisnorp.—On Thursday, Sept. 26th, this 
newly-erected structure was consecrated- 
by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. The cere- 
mony attracted a very numerous and most 
respectable congregation. At 11 o'clock, 
the right rev. prelate, accompanied by 
Archdeacon Wilkins, as bis chaplain; the 
Rev. W. H. Wyatt, incumbent of the 
church; a large body of the clergy, and 
the usual official attendants on the bishop, 
walked in procession from the national 
school-room to the church. At the close 
of the communion service the bishop as- 
cended the pulpit, and took his text from 
Psalm cxxii. 1. A collection was made at 
the doors towards defraying the expenses 
incurred in building and furnishing the 
church. ‘The sums contributed, including 

the proceeds from admission tickets, 
amounted to 146/, 15s. 8d. 

Address to the Bishop, —The clergy then 
assembled in the vestry of St. Mary’s 
church, where they signed the address 
given below. Proceeding into the chancel, 
they awaited the arrival of the bishop, who 
was soon after introduced by Archdeacon 
Wilkins, who led him to a chair placed 
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within the rails which enclose the com- 
munion table, The venerable archdeacon 
then read the following address, which be 
presented to bis lordship : — 

* To the Right Reverend Father in God, 
John, by Divine permission, Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln, 

“We, the archdeacon and undersigned 
clergy of the county of Nottingham, now 
transierred from the paternal care of our 
venerated late diocesan (the Archbishop of 
York) to the jurisdiction of your lordship, 
avail ourselves of the occasion of your first 
entrance into this new portion of your 
diocese to testify our sense of the high es- 
timation in which your lordsbip’s character 
as a prelate, a divine, and a scholar, bas 
been deservedly held; and to assure your 
lordship of our thankfulness to the Great 
Disposer of all things in being placed 
under the episcopal authority of one to 
whom we may look for counsel and assist- 
ance on all occasions of doubt and diffi- 
culty, and upon whom we may confidently 
rely, as well for the maintenance and in- 
tegrity of our ecclesiastical polity as for 
the development and promotion of sound 
Christian doctrine. 

“We beg further to assure vour lord- 
ship, that highly appreciating as we dothat 
benevolent and Christian spirit which cha- 
racterizes your public and private conduct, 
it will be our pleasure as well as our duty 
to pay scrupulous attention to your com- 
mands, and to evince a cheerful and ready 
obedience to your authority. And we 
earnestly pray God that he mav be pleased 
to pour upon you the graces of bis Holy 
Spirit, that you may long and hb: appily con- 
tinue to manifest that love of his honour 
and service, and that devotion to the wel- 
fare of the church, which, with so much 
benefit to the cause of religica and mo- 
rality, your lordship has hitherto been the 
instrument of promoting.” 

Here follow the signatures of the arch- 
deacon and clergy. 


The rev. prelate then, advancing towards 
the clergy, delivered the following reply : 
—*‘* I thank you very sincerely for “this tes- 
timony of your esteem and attachment, 
It is highly valuable to me, not only on 
account of the personal gratification which 
the assurance that I possess your favour- 
able opinions must afford me, but on ac- 
count also of the encouragement and sup- 
port which | cannot fail to derive from it. 
Notwithstanding the complimentary terms 
in which your late venerable diocesan bas 
been pleased to speak of me, | am too con- 
scious of mv own deficiencies not to feel 
that | am little qualified to make good to 
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you the loss you have sustained by being 
removed from his mild and paternal su- 
perintendence. Still, knowing that your 
cordial co-operation and prayers will never 
be wanting, | enter cheerfully on the new 
duties imposed upon me,in humble con- 
fidence that our endeavours to promote the 
common end of a ministry—the glory of 
God and the edification of his church—w ill 
not be altogether unavailing. One thing 
the experience of twenty years bas taught 

me—that, in order to the effectual dis- 
charge of episcopal functions, it is neces- 
sary there should subsist mutual confidence, 
and afrank and unreserved communication 
of sentiment between the clergy and the 
diocesan, Let me assure you, my brethren, 
in conclusion, that 1 shall gladly receive 
and give my best attention to any sug- 
gestion you may think fit to offer to me 
with reference either to the well-being of 
vour respective parishes or your own com- 
fort and convenience, which it will be my 
anxious wish ever to consult, provided | 
can do so without any sacrifice of my 
public duty.’ 

About five o'clock, the clergy and laity 
met at the Assembly Rooms, Low lave- 
ment, where they sat down to dinner, in 
number about 150. The Ven. Arclideacon 
Wilkins in the chair.— Nottingham Jour. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 

Bamrron.—On the 27th of September, 
the chapel at Aston, near this town, was 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
At the conclusion of the sermon his lord- 
ship proceeded, with the clergy and some 
of the congregation, to consecrate the 
burial ground. ‘The collection in aid of 
the funds for defraying the expenses of the 
building amounted to 82l. 17s. 2d. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

A ladies’ bazaar was he!d at Coleham, 
in aid of the funds for building a new 
church, The Viscountess Fielding and 
daughters, Viscountess Dungannon, Hon, 
Mrs. Kenyon, Hon, Mrs. Noel Hill, Hon. 
Mrs. Leighton, Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, and 
other ladies, presided at the stalls, which 
contained contributions from the Queen 
Dowager, Xc., and obtained in aid of the 
object 9001.—Salopian Journal, 

Ata bazaar held in Shrewsbury for the 
purpose of assisting the fund for the erec- 
tion and endowment of a new church in 
that city, the sum of 865/. 12s, 6d. was col- 
lected.—- Ibid. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Bata ann Wetis Diocesan Cuuncn- 
BertpinG Association,—YJhe third an- 
niversary of this excellent association was 
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held on the 9th October, in the Town 
Hall, Wells, — the high-sberiff in the 
chair. The total receipts of the year had 
amounted to 152%6/.; of which 462/. had 
been transmitted to the Incorporated So- 
ciety for Building and Enlarging Churches ; 
and the balance in the bands of the trea- 
surer was 628/, 9s, 8d. Buth Herald. 

Lord Leigh has given 1000/. towards the 
erection of a chapel-of-ease at Stone- 
leigh. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 


On Sept. 16th, the foundation-stone of 
a new church, to be called St. Peter's 
Chureb, was laid at Walsall by the 
Countess of Bradford. About 700 sittings 
will be free.— Shropshire Mercury. 

Woivernampton New Crurcnes,— 
A deputation, consisting of the Rev. H. 
Pountney, the Rev. W. Dalton, and the 
Rev. J. Boyle, waited upon the Bishop of 
Lichfield, at Eccleshall Castle, on Wednes- 
day, 18th September, for the purpose of 
laying before his lordship the plans Ac. 
connected with the building of new 
churches in this town. They met the en- 
tire approval of the bishop, who, although 
suffering from the effects of his late severe 
illness, paid the most marked attention to 
the statements of the deputation, to whom 
his lordship gave much valuable sugges- 
tion. ‘The interview, we understand, was 
avery gratifying one, and the bishop, at 
the close of it, munificently requested to 
add 50/. to the building fund.—Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle. 

A new church, with a parsonage house, 
is about to be erected, at Hartsbill, Staf- 
fordshire, at the sole cost of Mr. H. Min- 
ton. This gentleman also intends, con- 
jointly with his brother, the Rev, I. Min- 
ton, to endow the same with the sum of 
20001.— Watchman. 

SUFFOLK, 

A meeting of the Suffolk Society for the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church was held at the 
Guildhall, Bury St. Edmund’s, on 26th 
Sept. The Lord Bishop of Ely presided. 
—Ipswich Journal. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 24th, an address was 
presented to ‘the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury from Birmingham, thavking bis 
Grace for the decided part he had re- 
cently taken on the education question. 
His grace, in reply, stated that the exist- 
ence of a national religious establishment, 
in his apprehension, necessarily involved 
the propriety of the clergy being the ap- 
pointed and authorized medium for con- 
veying religious instruction to the people, 
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and desired that the gentlemen who bad 
signed the address might be assured it was 
asource of comfort to him to know that 
the course which he had felt it his duty to 
pursue, in moving an address to the 
Queen, had met with their approval, and 
that such expressions would serve to in- 
spire him with confidence in continuing a 
watchful superintendence over the interests 
of our national church,— Birmingham Gaz. 

Sir Robert Peel bas contributed the 
sum of 500/. towards the funds of the Lich- 
field and Coventry Diocesan Society for 
Building and Repairing Chapels-of-ease 
throughout that diocese. The Countess 
of Bridgewater has also subscribed 500/. 
towards the same object.— Jbid. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
have given an allotment of ground and 
3001, and the Dean of St. Asaph 200/., 
towards the building of North Hill Dis- 
trict Church, at Great Malvern,— Worces- 
ter Journal. 

A meeting of the clergy and others 
connected with and interested in the 
spiritual welfare of a district proposed to 
be formed for ecclesiastical purposes, on 
the north-west side of Malvern Ilill, for 
taking into consideration the best means 
of providing a church and clergyman's 
house, and of endowing the same for the 
maintenance of a clergyman to undertake 
the charge of this populous district, ata 
distance from their several parish churches, 
was held in the school-house, Malvern,. 
the 30th of September,—the Rev. A. L. 
Lechmere, Rural Dean of the Deanery of 
Powick, in the chair. 

Five resolutions expressive of the ne- 
cessity of the work, and with a view to 
the means of carrying it on, were respec- 
tively moved and seconded by Charles 
Morris, Esq., jun., and the Rev. Dr, Card ; 
the Rev. H. Cocks and the Dean of St. 
Asaph; James H, Markland, Esq. and the 

Rev. k. Simms, Curate of Malvern; the 
Rev. Thomas Philpott and the Rev. G. W. 
Kershaw; the Rev. George Reece, Vicar 
of Mathon, and the Rev. J. Betton. After 
which, it was moved by Jas. H. Markland, 
Esq., seconded by the Dean of St. Asaph, 
that the thanks of this meeting be given 
to the chairman for his able conduct in the 
chair. Subscriptions to the amount of 
nearly 10001, were promised at the 
meeting. . 
WILTSHIRE, 


Diocese or Satisnurny.—On Septem- 
her ¢4th, the Very Reverend the Dean of 
Salisburv held the visitation of bis pecu- 
liar in this district, at the cathedral; and 
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in a very able address to the clergymen 
present, pointed out the bearing of several 
legislative measures of recent enactment, 
clearly indicating the effect which, in bis 
view, they were likely to have upon the 
church, and upon the duties of ber minis- 
ters. —Salishury Herald. 

Society ror THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosren in Forgicon Pants.—Meetings in 
aid of the above excellent institution have 
been held during the week in the parishes 
of Donhead St. Andrew, Donhead St. 
Mary, Semley and Sedghill, East and 
West Knoyle, and Berwick St. John,—in 
all of which parochial associations have 
been formed, under the sanction of the 
bishop of the diocese. ‘The Venerable 
the Archdeacon of Sarum presided on each 
occasion, accompanied by the Rev. N. 
Smart, diocesan secretary, and others of 
the clergy, It was gratifving to witness 
the deep interest excited by a detail of the 
pressing wants of the colonial church, and 
the readiness with which many of all 
classes enrolled themselves as annual sub- 
scribers—the labourers generally contri- 
buting at the rate of one penny per month, 
We are given to understand that it is in- 
tended, with the concurrence of the paro- 
chial clergy, to establish similar associa- 
tions in aid of this society throughout the 
Archdeaconry of Sarum.—Ibid. 


YORKSHIRE. 

New Cnuencn at Saxv-lerrox.—Mr, 
J. Walker, the respected owner of the 
Sand-Hutton estate, near York, is now 
erecting a very neat and commodious 
chapel-of-ease at that place, which is in 
the parish of Bossall, and a considerable 
distance from the parish church. We sin- 
cerely hope that the liberal and Christian 
example thus set by Mr. Walker will be 


followed by other landowners inthe county. 
— Doncaster Chronicle. 
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At a ladies’ fancy bazaar, in aid of the 
funds for building the Holy Trinity Church 
at Wakefield, the sum collected in aid of 
the object exceeded 10002.—Hull Packet. 


St. Micnae:’s Cuurcn-ratr, Marton, 
—The church-rate baving been carried in 
the parish of St. Leonards, Malton, a 
meeting on the same subject was held at 
ten o'clock in rs morning of Sept. 28, in 
the vestry of S . Michael’s Church, for 
the purpose of lay: ingarate. Mr, Leonard 
Revis proposed that a rate of 4d, in the 
pound should be laid to meet the expenses 
of the church for the current year, which, 
on being seconded by the borough bailiff, 
and a to the persons present, was car- 
ried unanimously, and the meeting then 
separated. —York Chronicle. 


IRELAND. 


Dusiix.—A tablet bas been erected to 
the memory of the late Provost Lloyd, by 
the fellows and professors of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; it has been placed on the 
wall of the ante-chapel of Trinity Col- 
lege, to correspond with the monument 
of Bishop Elrington. The following is 
the inscription: —‘* M.S. Bartholomaei 
Lloyd, S. 1. P., scholaris socii profes- 
soris mvneribys egregie perfvneti de aca- 
demia doctrina exemplo scriptis optime 
meriti ; qvo demvm praeposito avctis scho- 
larvm stvdiis nomini nostro dignitas nova 
accrevit; evi vigil evraet exantlati labores 
plvra in dies conanti nvnqvam vires apimi 
avt morvm svavitatem ademere vixit annos 
P.M, LXVur., decess. vii1., kal. Decemb. an. 
mpcceexxxvit.” On a lower part of the 
tablet—* Socii et professores hvivs collegii 
moerentes titvlyvm posvere maiora me- 
rito.’ 

The Duke of Leinster has contributed 
the munificent donation of 500/. towards 
the erection of a new church at Athy, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

Lean’s Historical Statement of the Steam. En. 
gines in Corowal. Royal Svo. 10s. cl 

Phillips on Drawing and on Painting in Water 
Colours, S8vo. 108. 6d. el. 

Christian Literature, First Series 
Svo, 12s. 6d. el. 

** Zillah, a Tale of the Holy City,” 
6s. cloth. 

Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXIV 
Birds,”’ Vol. Il. 12mo0. 6s. el 

Verity on Civilization, 2nd edit. Svo. 6s. cl 


1 vol. Imp. 
by H. Smith. 


** British 


Bell on the Five Senses. 
embossed, 6s. 
Practical Sermons. 
l12mo. 6s. bds. 
Character and Costume of Turkey, [taly, &c 

folio. Morocco elegant. 3/. 3s 
Walks and Wanderings in the World of Litera- 
ture. By Grant. 2vols. post svo. 2s. 
Aristocracy in America. Edited by F. J. Grund, 
2vols. post svo. 2ls. 
Lothian’s New Edinburgh 
Maps. Large folio. 


Coloured plates, roan 


By the Rev. W. M. Uarte 


General Atlas. 45 
Half- morocco. 1/. 11s. 6d 
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The Christian Exodus, ‘‘ Discourses."” By the 
Rev. R. P. Buddicom. 2vols. fe. 2nd edit. 
las. cl. 

Victor’s Parochial Minister’s Mannal for Visit- 
ing the Sick. I2mo. &s.6d. bds. 

Bernard’s Guide of the Hebrew Student. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl. 

Claye’s Notes on the Psalms. I2mo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Knight’s Oriental Outlines. fe. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Miller on the Glands. By Samuel Solly. s8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

Whittaker’s Chemical Diagrams of the London 
Pharmacopea. Ssvo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Gallery of British Artists. 1/. 12s. bound. 

Davy’s Researches, Physiological and Ana- 
tomical. 2vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. XXII. 
8vo. lds. boards, 

Waylen’s Chronicles of Devizes. Svo. 14s. 
cloth. 

Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean. Vol. | 
21s. morocco. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1840. Edited 
by Leitch Richie, Esq. 2s. silk; 42s. India 
proofs, morocco, 

Finden’s Tableaux for 1840. Morocco, 2/. 2s. ; 
coloured, 3/. 3s.; India proofs, 3/. 3s. 

Oriental Annual for 1840. 8vo. Morocco, 21s.; 
large paper, 42s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Collegiate 
Church of Southwell. pig W. P. Killpack. 
royal 4to, boards, 25s.; India proofs, im- 
perial 4to, bds, 31s. 6d. 

Story’s Law of Agency. royal 8vo, lds. bds. 


Laud’s Autobiography. I8mo. 5s. cl, 

Ogle’s Western Australia. svo. With coloured 
map in side pocket, and 4 plates. 4s. cl. 

Burton’s Manual of the Law of Scotland. 12mo. 
0s. 6d. cloth. 

Martin’s Conveyancing. royal &vo. Vol. III. 
Part II. 15s. 

Fry’s Hebrew Grammar. loth edit. enlarged. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Reynold's Modern Literature of France. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

De Candolle’s Vegetable Organography. Vol, I. 
8vo. lds. cloth. 

Meyen’s Vegetable Physiology. By W. Francis. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

The Statutes at Large, 2 & 3 Victoria. Vol. XV. 
Partl. 4to., 22s. boards. 

Riddle’s Manual of Christian Antiquities. 8vo. 
Iss. cloth. 

Robinson on the Acts of the Apostles. 8vo. 8s. 
cloth, 

Darnell’s Arrangement and Classification of the 
Psalms. ismo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

The Redeemer: a Poem. By William Howarth. 
8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Horneck on the Lord's Supper. 1!2mo._ 6s, 6d. 
cloth. 

M'Crie’s Life of Knox. Svo. 12s. boards. 

Bishop Hall’s Works. Vol. XIL. 8vo,. Ls. bds. 

Richards’ Welsh and English Dictionary. 8vo. 
13s. cloth. 

Taylor on National Establishments of Religion, 
in Reply to Dr. Chalmers. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

A Letter to a Young Pianoforte Player. By 
Miss Graham. 3rd edit. 2s. I2mo. cloth. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Receiven, “ A Layman,” ‘* Dr. Cox,” “ The Mother of a Family.” 


The Editor will be happy to insert the Memoir of Mr. Huyshe, but did not re- 


ceive it until almost every word of this Number (except these Notices) had gone to 
press. 


The extract which “ Investigator’ gives from an author whom he does not 
name, appears to the Editor so destitute of even plausibility as not to be worth pub- 
lishing. 


He is obliged to the friend who has sent him a poetical extract. 


‘* 3." has the sincere thanks of the Editor, who has, however, some doubts, such 


as ‘* 3.” himself appears to feel, as to the utility and propriety of detailing such cir- 
cumstances. What men do publicly and officially, others have certainly a right to 
animadvert on; but it is a right which it is very difficult to use with real benefit to 
society, even when it is successful in correcting individual delinquency. That there 
should be some men holding office in the church altogether negligent or vicious is 
what must be expected from human nature; but that those who profess more than 
ordinary zeal and spirituality should deliber -ately act as if they thought themselves at 
liberty to break the laws and dispense with the provisions of the church, is very 
wonderful and very lamentable. One would think it impossible that any clergyman 
who wished his word to be taken in the common transactions of life, could maiptain 
in his church a service totally excluding the Liturgy. At the same time, if his dio- 
cesan approves of it, (for it is hard to suppose that so singular a practice of so many 
vears standing is unknown to him,) the Editor does not know that it is his place to 
interfere. He felt just the same respecting a case in another diocese, which was 
very recently mentioned to him by a gentleman whose correctness and veracity he 
could not doubt, It was said that in the eathedral city divine service had been per- 
formed in one of the churches on the Sunday morning and evening by a dissenting 
minister according to his own mode, and in the intervening afternoon by a clergy- 
man of the church of England according to its rites. But while such things are 
sanctioned by the heads of the church, it is probably uscless, perhaps disrespectful, 
to notice them. 


The Editor has received Dr. Bosworth’s letter, which (notwithstanding its date) 
did not reach him until the 25th of October. It was not accompanied by any 
book. ; 


With the gentleman who has sent a second copy of his pamphlet the Editor would 
have been happy to have entered into explanation of his note had it not contained the 
word “ fearless,” or even if that word had not been rendered emphatic by under- 
lining. Editors are well accustomed to that style of address, and unless they 


happen to be very particularly the reverse of “ fearless” it commonly defeats its own 
purpose, 


The Editor is sorry that a short notice of some valuable Sermons, actually written, 
has been omitted in the proper place. He would particularly call attention to Dr. 
Mill's, entituled, “ The Extension of Saving Faith by Commissioned Teachers,” 
preached on behalf of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and of the Society for P romoting Christian Knowledge, _ It is valuable, not 
only for the deep and just views which it asserts and develops, but as being most 
seasonable in point of time and circumstance, and as coming trom one who, in ad- 
dition to other qualifications of no ordinary kind, has had peculiar opportunity for 
forming a judgment on many of the most important and inter esting points connected 
with the subject of Christian missions. Mr. Merewether’s on “ The Ministerial Suc- 
cession,” and Mr. Maddock’'s on ‘* The Divine Commission of the Clergy,” preached 
at the Primary Visitation of the Bishop of Hereford, both contain an able statement 
and argument on the important subject intimated in their titles. 


